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THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 
BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 
CHAPTER I. 


A PROLOGUE. 


BEING A DISH OF VILLAGE CHAT. 


WE are going to talk, if you please, in 
the ensuing chapters, of what was 
going on in Chapelizod about a hun- 
dred years ago. A hundred years, to 
be sure, is a good while; but though 
fashions have changed, some old 
phrases dropt out, and new ones come 
in ; and snuff and hair-powder, and 
sacques and solitaires quite passed 
away—yet men and women were men 
and women, all the same—as elderly 
fellows, like your humble servant, 
who have seen and talked with the 
rearward stragglers of that generation 
—now all a en marched off—can 
testify, if they will. 

In those days Chapelizod was about 
the gayest and prettiest of the out- 
post villages in which old Dublin took 
a complacent pride. The poplars 
which stood, if military rows, here 
and there, just showed a glimpse of 
formality among the orchards and 
old timber that lined the banks of the 
river and the valley of the Liffey with 
a lively sort of richness. The broad 
old street looked hospitable and merry. 
with steep roofs and many coloure 
hall-doors. The jolly old inn, just 
beyond the turnpike at the sweep of 
the road, leading over the buttressed 
bridge, by the mill, was first to wel- 
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come the excursionist from Dublin, 
under the sign of the Pheenix. There, 
in the grand wainscoted back-parlour, 
with “the great and good King Wil- 
liam,” in his robe, garter, periwig, 
and sceptre, presiding in the panel 
over the chimney-piece, and confront- 
ing the large projecting window, 
through which the river, and the 
daffodils, and the summer foliage 
looked so bright and quiet, the Alder- 
men of Skinner’s-alley—a club of the 
“true blue” dye, as old as the Jaco- 
bite wars of the previous century— 
the corporation of Shoemakers, or of 
Tailors, or the Freemasons, or the 
musical clubs, loved to dine at the 
stately hour of five, and deliver their 
jokes, sentiments, songs, and wis- 
dom, on a pleasant summer's evening. 
Alas! the inn is as clean gone as 
the guests—a dream of the shadow 
of smoke. 

Lately, too, came down the old “Sal- 
mon House”—so called from the blaz- 
onery of that noble fish upon its paint- 
ed sign-board—at the other end of the 
town, that, with acouple more, wheeled 
out at right angles from the line of 
the broad street, and directly con- 
fronting the passenger from Dublin, 
gave to it something the character of 
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a square, and just leaving room for 
the high road and Martin’s-row to 
slip between its flank and the orch- 
ard that overtopped the river wall. 
Well! it is gone. I blame nobody. 
I suppose it was quite rotten, and 
that the rats would soon have thrown 
up their lease of it; and that it was 
taken down, in short, chiefly, as one 
of the players said of “ Old Drury,” 
to prevent the inconvenience of its 
coming down ofitself. Still a peevish 
but harmless old fellow—who hates 
change, and would wish things to stay 
as they were just a little, till hisown 
great change comes ; who haunts the 
places where his childhood was pass- 
ed, and reverences the homeliest relics 
of by-gone generations—may beallow- 
ed to grumble a little at the imperti- 
nences of improving proprietors with 
a taste for accurate parallelograins 
and pale new brick. 

Then there was the village church, 
with its tower dark and rustling from 
base to summit, with thick-piled, 
bowering ivy. The royal arms cut in 
bold relief in the broad stone over the 
porch—where, pray, is that stone now, 
the memento of its old viceregal dig- 
nity? Where is the elevated pew, 
where many a lord lieutenant, in 
point, and gold-lace, and thunder- 
cloud periwig, sate in awful isolation, 
and listened to orthodox and loyal 
sermons, and took French rappee; 
whence too,he stepped forth—between 
the files of the guard of honour of the 
Royal Irish Artillery from the bar- 
rack over the way, in their courtly 
uniform, white, scarlet, and blue, 
cocked-hats, and cues, and ruffles, pre- 
senting arms—into his emblazoned 
coach-and-six, with hanging footmen, 
as wonderful as Cinderella’s, and out- 
riders outblazing the liveries of the 
troops, and rolling grandly away in 
sunshine and dust. 

The “ Ecclesiastical Commissioners” 
have done their office here. The 
tower, indeed, remains, with half its 
antique growth of ivy gone; but the 
body of the church is new, and I, and 
perhaps an elderly fellow or two more, 
miss the old-fashioned square pews, 
distributed by a traditional tenure 
among the families and dignitaries of 
the town and vicinage (who are they 
now ?)and sigh fortherum,old, clumsy 
reading-desk and pulpit, grown dearer 
from the long and hopelessseparation ; 
and wonder where the tables of the 
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Ten Commandments, in long gold let- 
ters of Queen Anne’s date, upon a 
vivid blue ground, arched above, and 
flanking the communion-table, with 
its tall queer rails, and fifty other 
things that appeared to me in my 
non-age, as stable as the earth, and as 
sacred as the heavens, are gone to. 

As for the barrack of the Royal 
Irish Artillery, the great gate leading 
into the parade ground, by the river 
side, and all that, I believe the earth, 
or rather that grim giant factory, 
which is now the grand feature and 
centre of Chapelizod, throbbing all 
over with steam, and whizzing with 
wheels, and vomiting pitchy smoke, 
has swallowed them up. 

A line of houses fronting this—old 
familiar faces—still look blank and 
regretfully forth, through their glassy 
eyes, upon the changed scene. How 
different the company they kept some 
ninety or a hundred years ago ? 

Where is the mill, too, standing 
fast by the bridge, the manorial ap- 
pendage of the town, which I loved in 
my boyhood for its gaunt and crazy 
aspect and dim interior, whence the 
clapper kept time mysteriously to the 
drone of the mill-sluice? I think it 
is gone. Surely that confounded thing 
can’t be my venerable old friend in 
masquerade ! 

But, hang it! I can’t expect you, 
my reader—polite and patient as you 
manifestly are—to potter about with 
me, all the summer day, through this 
melancholy and mangled old town, 
with a canopy of factory soot between 
your head and the pleasant sky. One 
glance, however, before you go, you 
will vouchsafe at the village tree— 
that stalworth elm. It has not grown 
an inch these hundred years. It does 
not look a day older than it did fifty 
years ago, J can tell you. There he 
stands the same ; and yet a stranger 
in the place of his birth, in a new 
order of things, a joyless, busy, trans- 
formed Chapelizod, gistening, as it 
seems to me, always to the unchanged 
song and prattle of the river, with his 
reveries and affections far away 
among by-gone times and a buried 
race. Thou hast a story, too, to tell, 
thou slighted and solitary sage, if 
only the winds would steal it music- 
ally forth, like the secret of Midas 
from the moaning reeds. 

The palmy days of Chapelizod were 
just about a hundred years ago, and 
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those days—though I am jealous for 
their pleasant and kindly fame,andspe- 
cially for the preservation of the few 
memorials they have left behind, were 
yet, I may say, in your ear, with all 
their colour and adventure—perhaps, 


on the whole, more pleasant to read: 


about, and to dream of, than they 
were to live in. Still their violence, 
follies, and hospitalities, softened by 
distance, and illuminated with a sort 
of barbaric splendour, have long pre- 
sented to my fancy the glowing 
and ever-shifting combinations upon 
which, as on the red embers in a win- 
ter’s gloaming, I love to gaze in a 
lazy luxury of reverie, from my own 
arm-chair, while they drop, ever and 
anon, into new shapes, and silently 
tell their “winter’s tales.” 

When your humble servant, the 
compiler of this narrative, was a boy, 
some fourteen years old—how long 
ago precisely that was is nothing to 
the purpose, ’tis enough to say he 
remembers what he then saw and 
heard a good deal better than what 
happened a week ago—it came to pass 
that he was spending a pleasant week 


of his holidays with his benign uncle . 


and godfather, the curate of Chapel- 
izod. On the second day of his, or 
rather, my sojourn (I take leave to 
return to the first person), there was 
a notable funeral of an old lady. Her 
name was Darby, and her journey to 
her last home was very considerable, 
being made in a hearse, by easy stages, 
from her house of Lisnabane, in the 
county of Sligo, to the church-yard of 
Chapelizod. There was a great flat 
stone over that small parcel of the 
rector’s freehold, which the family 
held by a tenure, not of lives, but 
of deaths, renewable for ever. So 
that my uncle, who was a man of an 
anxious temperament, had little trou- 
ble in satisfying himself of the mear- 
ings and identity of this narrow 
tenement, to which Lemuel Mattocks, 
the sexton, lel him as straight and 
confidently as he could have done to 
the communion-table. 

My uncle, therefore, fiated the sex- 
ton’s presentment, and the work com- 
menced forthwith. I don’t know 
whether all boys have the same liking 
for horrors which I am conscious of 
having possessed—I only know that 
I liked the church-yard, and decipher- 
ing tombstones, and watching the 
labours of the sexton, and hearing the 
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old-world village talk that often got 
up over the relics. 

When this particular grave was 
pretty nearly finished—it lay from 
east to west—a lot of earth fell out 
at the northern side, where an old 
coffin had lain, and good store of 
brown dust and grimy bones, and the 
yellow skull itself came tumbling 
about the sexton’s feet. These fossils, 
after his wont, he lifted decently with 
the point of his shovel, and pitched 
into a little nook beside the great 
mound of mould at top. 

“Be the powers o war! here’s a 
batthered head-piece for yez,” said 
young Tim Moran, who had picked up 
the cranium, and was eyeing it cu- 
riously, turning it round, the while. 

“Show it here, Tim;” “let me 
look,” cried two or three neighbours, 
getting round as quickly as they could. 

“Oh! murdher!” said one. 

“Oh! be the powers of Moll Kelly!” 
cried another. 

“Oh! bloody wars!” exclaimed a 
third. 

“That poor fellow got no chance 
for his life, at all, at all!” said Tim. 

“That was a bullet,” said one of 
them, putting his finger into a clean 
circular aperture as large as a half- 

enny. 

“An’ look at them two cracks. 
Och, murdher!” 

“There’s only one. Oh, I see you’re 
right, ¢wo, begorra!” 

“ Aich o’ them a wipe iv a poker.” 

Mattocks had climbed nimbly to 
the upper level, and taking the skull 
in his fist, turned it about this way 
and that, curiously. But though he 
was no chicken, his memory did not 
go far enough back to throw any light 
upon the matter. 

“Could it be the Mattross that was 
shot in the year ’90, as I often heerd, 
for sthrikin’ his captain?” suggested a 
by-stander. 

“Qh! that poor fellow’s buried 
round by the north sideof the church,” 
said Mattocks, still eyeing the skull. 
“ Tt could not be Counsellor Gallagher 
that was shot in the jewel with Colo- 
nel Ruck—he was hot in the head— 
bud it could not be—augh ! not at all.’ 

“Why not, Misther Mattocks?” 

“No,northe Mattross neither. This, 
ye see, is a dhry bit o’ the yard here; 
there’s ould Darby’s coffin, at the 
bottom, down there, sound enough to 
stand on, as you see, wid a plank; an’ 
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he was buried in the year’93. Why, 
look at the coffin this skull belongs to, 
tid go into powdher between your 
fingers; ’tis nothin’ but tindher.’ 

“T believe you’re right, Mr. Mat- 
tocks.” 

“Phiat! tobesure. ”Tis longer un- 
dher ground. by thirty years, good, or 
more, maybe.” 

Just then the slim figure of my tall 
mild uncle, the curate, appeared, and 
his long thin legs, in black worsted 
stockings and knee-breeches, stepped 
reverently and lightly among the 
rraves. The men raised their hats, and 

[attocks jumped lightly into the grave 
again, while my uncle returned their 
salute with the sad sort of smile, a 
regretful kindness, which he never 
exceeded, in these solemn precincts. 

It was his custom to care very ten- 
derly for the bones turned up by the 
sexton, and to wait with an awful 
solicitude until, after the reading of 
the funeral service, he sawthem gently 
replaced, as nearly as might be, in 
their old bed; and discouraging all 
idle curiosity or levity respecting 
them, with a solemn rebuke, which 
all respected. Therefore it was, that 
so soon as he appeared the skull was, 
in Hibernian phrase, “dropt like a 
hot potato,” and the grave-digger be- 
took himself to his spade so nimbly. 

“Oh! Uncle Charles,” I said, tak- 
ing his hand, and leading him towards 
the foot of the grave; “such a won- 
derful skull has come up! It is shot 
through with a bullet, and cracked 
with a poker, besides.” 

“-Tisthrue for him, your Raverence; 
he was murthered twiste over, who- 
ever he was—rest his sowl;” and the 
sexton, who had nearly completed his 
work, got out of the grave again, with 
a demure activity, and raising the 
brown relic with great reverence, out 
of regard for my good uncle, he turned 
it about slowly before the eyes of the 
curate, who scrutinized it, from a lit- 
tle distance, with a sort of melan- 
choly horror. 

“Yes, Lemuel,” said my uncle, still 
holding my hand, “’twas undoubt- 
edly a murder; ay, indeed! He sus- 
tained two heavy blows, beside that 
gunshot through the head.” 

“?Twasn’t a gunshot, sir; why the 
hole ’id take in a grape-shot,” said an 
old fellow, just from behind my uncle, 
in a pensioner’s cocked-hat, leggings, 
and long old-world red frock-coat, 
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speaking with a harsh reedy voice, 
and a grim sort of reserved smile. 

I moved a little aside, with a sort 
of thrill, to give him freer access to 
my uncle, in the hope that he might, 
perhaps, throw a light upon the his- 
tory of this remarkable memorial. 
The old fellow had a rat-like gray eye 
—the other was hid under a black 
patch—and there was a deep red scar 
across his forehead, slanting from 
the patch that covered the extin- 
guished orb. His face was purplish, 
the tinge deepening towards the 
lumpish top of his nose, on the side 
of which stood a big wart, and he 
carried a great walking-cane over his 
shoulder, and bore, as it seemed to me, 
an intimidating, but caricatured re- 
semblance to an old portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell in my Whig grandfather's 
parlour. 

“ You don’t think it a bullet wound, 
sir,” said my uncle, mildly, and touch- 
ing his hat—for coming of a military 
stock himself, he always treated an 
old soldier with uncommon respect. 

“ Why, please your Reverence,” re- 
plied the man, reciprocating his cour- 
tesy; “I know it’s not.” 

“And what zs it, then, my good 
man?” interrogated the sexton, as 
one in authority, and standing on his 
own dunghill. 

“The trepan,” said the fogey, in 
the tone in which he’d have cried 
“attention” to a raw recruit, without 
turning his head, and with a scornful 
momentary skew-glance from his gray 
eye. 

“And do you know whose skull 
that was, sir?’ asked the curate. 

“ Ay do I, sir, well,” with the same 
queer smile, he answered. “Come, 
now, you're a grave-digger, my fine 
fellow,” he continued, accosting the 
sexton, cynically; “how long do you 
suppose that skull’s been under 
ground?” 

“ Long enough; but not so long, my 
fine fellow, as your’s has been above 
ground.” 

“Well, you’re right there, for 7 
seen him buried,” and he took the 
skull from the sexton’s hands; “ and 
T’ll tell you more, there was some dry 
eyes, too, at his funeral—ha, ha, ha!” 

“You were a resident in the town, 
then?” said my uncle, who did not 
like the turn his recollections were 
taking. 

“ Ay, sir, that I was,” he replied ; 
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“see that broken tooth, there—I for- 
got, twas there-—and the minute I 
seen it, I remembered it like this 
nes could swear to it—when 
he laughed ; ay, and that sharp corner 
to it—hang him,” and he twirled the 
loose tooth, the last but two of all its 
fellows, froni its socket, and chucked 
it into the grave. 

“And were you—you weren’t in 
the army, then ?” inquired the curate, 
who could not understand the sort of 
scofting dislike he seemed to bear it. 

“Be my faith I was so, sir—the 
Royal Irish Artillery ;’ replied he, 
promptly. 

“ And in what capacity ?” pursued 
his Reverence. 

“Drummer,” answered the mul- 
berry-faced veteran. 

“Ho!—Drummer? That's a good 
time ago, I dare say,” said my uncle, 
looking on him reflectively. 

“Well, so it is, not far off fifty 
ar answered he. “ He wasa hard- 

eaded codger, he was; but you see 
the sprig of shillelagh was too hard 
for him—ha, ha, ha!”’ and he gave the 
skull a smart knock with his walking- 
cane, as he grinned at it and wagged 
his head. 

“Gently, gently, my good man,” 
said the curate, placing his hand has- 
tily upon his arm, for the knock 
was harder than was needed for the 
purpose of demonstration. 

“You see, sir, at that time, our 
Colonel-in-Chief was my Lord Black- 
water,” continued the old soldier, 
“not that we often seen him, for he 
lived in France, mostly ; the Colonel- 
en-Second, was General Chattesworth, 
and Colonel Stafford was Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and under him Major O’ Neill; 
Captains, four—Clufie, Devereux, 
Barton, and Burgh; First Lieuten- 
ants—Puddock, Delany,Sackville,and 
Armstrong; Second Lieutenants— 
Salt, Barber, Lillyman, and Prin- 
gle; Lieutenant Fireworkers—O’ Fla- 
herty”—— 
os beg your pardon,” interposed 
my uncle, “ Fireworkers, did you say.” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ And what, pray, does a Lieuten- 
ant Fireworker, mean?” 

“Why, Law bless you, sir! a Fire- 
worker! ’twas his business to see 
that the men loaded, sarved, laid, and 
fired the gun all right. But that 
doesn’t signify ; you see this old skull, 
sir; well, twas a nine days’ wonder, 
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and the queerest business you ever 
heerd tell of. Why; sir, the women 
was frightened out of their senses, an’ 
the men puzzled out ’o their wits— 
they wor—ha, ha, ha! an’ I can tell 
you all about it—a mighty black 
and bloody business it was” —— 

“T—I beg your pardon, sir; but I 
think—yes—the funeral has arrived ; 
and, for the present, I must bid you 
good morning.”’ 

And so my uncle hurried to the 
church, where he assumed his gown, 
and the solemn rite proceeded. 

When all was over, my uncle, after 
his wont, waited until he had seen 
the disturbed remains re-deposited 
decently in their place; and then, 
having disrobed, I saw him look with 
some interest about the church-yard. 
and I knew ’twas in quest of the old 
soldier. : 

“T saw him go away during the 
funeral,” I said. 

“Ay, the old pensioner,” said my 
uncle, peering about in quest of him. 

And we walked through the town, 
and over the bridge, but we saw no- 
thing of his cocked hat and red sin- 

lebreasted frock, and returned rather 
isappointed to tea. 

I ran into the back room which 
commanded the church-yard in the 
hope of seeing the old fellow once 
more, with his cane shouldered, grin- 
ning among the tombstones in the 
evening sun. But there was no sign 
of him, or indeed of any one else 
there. So I returned, just as my 
uncle, having made the tea, shut down 
the lid of his silver tea-pot with a 
little smack, and with a kind but 
absent smile upon me, he took his 
book, sat down and crossed ‘one of his 
thin legs over the other, and waited 
pleasantly until the delightful infu- 
sion should be ready for our lips, 
reading his old volume, and with his 
disengaged hand gently stroking his 
long shin-bone. 

In the meantime, I, who thirsted 
more for that tale of terror which the 
old soldier had all but begun, of which 
in that strangely battered skull I had 
only an hour ago seen face to face so 
grizzly a memento, and of which in 
all human probability I never was to 
hear more, looked out dejectedly from 
the window; when, whom should I 
behold marching up the street, at slow 
time, towards the ep House, but 


the identical old soldier, cocked-hat, 
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copper nose, great red singlebreasted 
coat with its prodigious wide button- 
holes, leggings, cane, and all, just 
under the village tree. 

“Here he is, O! uncle Charles, 
here he comes,” I cried. 

“ Eh, the soldier, is he?” said my 
uncle, tripping in the carpet in his 
eagerness, and all but breaking the 
window. 

“So it is, indeed; run down, my 
boy, and beg him to come up.” 

But by the time I reached the 
street, which you may be sure was 
not very oon 3 found my uncle had 

ot the window up and was himself 
inviting the old boy, who having 
brought his left shoulder forward, 
thanked the curate, saluting soldier- 
fashion, with his hand to his hat, 
palm foremost. I’ve observed, indeed, 
that those grim old campaigners who 
have seen the world, make it a prin- 
ciple to accept any thing in the shape 
of a treat. If its bad, why, it costs 
them nothing; and if good, so much 
the better. 

So up he marched and into the 
room with soldierly self-possession, 
and being offered tea, preferred punch, 
and the ingredients were soon on the 
little round table by the fire, which, 
the evening being sharp, was pleasant; 
and the old fellow being seated, he 
brewed his nectar to his heart’s con- 
tent; and as we sipped our tea in 

leased attention, he, after his own 
ashion, commenced the story, to 
which I listened with an interest 
which I confess has never subsided. 
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Many years after, as will some- 
times happen, a flood of light was 
semen poured over the details 
of his narrative ; on my coming into 
possession of the diary, curiously 
minute, and the voluminous corres- 
pondence of Rebecca, sister to General 
Chattesworth, with whose family I 
had the honour to be connected. And 
this journal, to me, with my queer 
cat-like affection for this old village, 
a perfect treasure; and the intermin- 
able bundles of letters, sorted and 
arranged so neatly, with little ab- 
stracts of their contents in red ink, 
in her own firm thin hand upon the 
covers, from all and to all manner of 
persons—for theindustriouslady made 
fair copies of all the lettersshe wrote — 
formed for many years my occasional, 
and always pleasant winter’s night’s 
reading. 

I wish I could infuse their spirit 
into what I am going to tell, and 
above all that I could inspire my 
readers with ever so little of the pe- 
culiar interest with which the old 
town has always been tinted and sad- 
dened tomy eye. My boyish imagina- 
tion perhaps kindled all the more at 
the story, by reason of its being a 
good deal connected with the identi- 
cal old house in which we three—my 
dear uncle, my idle self, and the queer 
old soldier—were then sitting. But 
wishes are as vain as regrets; so I'll 
just do my best, bespeaking your at- 
tention, and submissively abiding your 
judgment. ; 


CHAPTER II. 


THE NAMELESS COFFIN, 


A.D. 1767—in the beginning of the 
month of May—I mention it because, 
as I said, I write from memoranda, 
an awfully dark night came down 
upon Chapelizod and all the country 
round. “By Jove, sir,” said little 
Dr. Toole—who returned late from 
the Phoenix where the Aldermen of 
Skinner’s Alley had passed a delight- 
ful evening, the doctor being one of 
that jolly corporation—“ you could 
not see your hand, sir—I might have 
clapt my phiz within half an inch of 
our nose, and made faces at you the 
ive-long night, sir, and you would not 
have known I was there. There’s 


my house, you know, just round the 
corner; by Jupiter, sir, I was five- 
and-twenty minutes finding it out, 
and got ducked to the skin; and 
when the maid, sir, let me in--the fool 
had no candle—so, crack! I knocks 
my sconce against the door-case— 
that’s something—hey?”’—raising the 
corner of his cocked-hat, and with a 
rakish shove of his wig displaying a 
smart bump over his temple. 

I believe there was no moon, and 
the stars had been quite put out under 
the wet “ blanket of the night,” which 
impenetrable muffler overspread the 
sky with a funereal darkness. 


XUM 


XUNM 
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There was a little of that sheet- 
lightning early in the evening, which 
betokens sultry weather. The clouds, 
column after column, came up sullenly 
over the Dublin mountains, rolling 
themselves from one horizon to the 
other into one black dome of vapour, 
their slow but steady motion contrast- 
ing with the awful stillness of the air. 
There was a weight inthe atmosphere, 
and asort of he oe menace brood- 
ing over the little town, as if unseen 
crime or danger—some mystery of 
iniquity—was stealing into the heart 
of it, and the disapproving heavens 
scowled a melancholy warning. 

That morning old Sally, the rec- 
tor’s housekeeper, was disquieted. 
She had dreamed of making the great 
four-post, spare bed, with the dark- 
green damask curtains—a dream that 
betokened some coming trouble—it 
might, to be sure, be ever so small— 
(it had once come with no worse re- 
sult than Dr. Walsingham’s dropping 
his purse, containing something under 
a guinea in silver, over the side of the 
ferry boat)—but again it might be 
tremendous. The omen hung over 
them doubtful. 


A large square letter, with a great 
round seal, as big as a crown piece, 


addressed to the Rev. Hugh Walsing- 
ham, Doctor of Divinity, at his house, 
by the bridge, in Chapelizod, had 
reached him in the morning, and 
plainly troubled him. He kept the 
messenger a good hour awaiting his 
answer; and, just at two o’clock, the 
same messenger returned with a se- 
cond letter—-but this time a note suf- 
ficed for reply. “’T will seem ungra- 
cious,” says the doctor, knitting his 
brows over his closed folio in the 
study; “but I cannot choose but 
walk clear in my calling before the 
Lord. How can I honestly pronounce 
hope, when in my mind there is 
nothing but fear—let another do it 
if he see his way—I do enough in 
being present, as ’tis right I should.” 

It was, indeed, a remarkably dark 
night—a rush and down-pour of rain! 
The doctor stood just under the porch 
of the stout brick house—of King 
William’s date, which was then the 
residence of the worthy rector of 
Chapelizod—with his great surtout 
and cape on—his leggings buttoned 
up—and his capacious leather “ over- 
alls” pulled up and strapped over 
these—and his broad-leafed hat tied 
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down over his wig and ears with a 
mighty silk kerchief. I dare say he 
looked absurd enough—but it was the 
women’s doing—who always, upon 
emergencies, took the doctor’s ward- 
robe in hands. Old Sally, with her 
kind, mild, grave face, and gray locks, 
stood modestly behind in the hall; 
and pretty Lilias, his only child, gave 
him her parting kiss, and her last 
grand charge about his shoes and 
other exterior toggery in the porch; 
and he patted her cheek with a little 
fond laugh, taking old John Tracy’s, 
the butler’s, arm. John carried a 
handsome horn-lantern, which flashed 
now on a roadside bush—now on the 
discoloured battlement of the bridge 
—and now on a streaming window. 
They stept out—there were no um- 
brellas in those days — splashing 
among the wide and widening pools ; 
while Sally and Lilias stood in the 
porch, holding candles for full five 
minutes after the doctor and his 
** Jack-o’-the-lantern,’ as he called 
honest John, whose arm and candle 
always befriended him in his night 
excursions, had got round the corner. 

Through the back bow-window of 
the Phoenix, there pealed forth— 
faint in the distance and rain—a 
solemn loyal ditty, piped by the tune- 
ful aldermen of Skinner’s Alley, and 
neither unmusical nor somehow un- 
congenial with the darkness, and the 
melancholy object of the doctor's 
walk, the chant being rather monas- 
tic, wild, and dirge-like. It was a 
quarter past ten, and no other sound 
of life or human neighbourhood was 
stirring. If secrecy were an object, 
it was well secured by the sable sky 
and the steady torrent which rolled 
down with electric weight and per- 
pendicularity, making all nature re- 
sound with one long hush—sh—sh— 
sh—sh—deluging the broad street, 
and turning the channels and gutters 
into mimic mill-streams, which snort- 
ed and hurtled headlong through their 
uneven beds, and round the corners 
towards the turbid Liffey, which, bat- 
tered all over with the rain, swollen, 
muddy, and sullen, reeled its wild way 
towards the sea, rolling up to the 
heavens an aspect black as their own. 

As they passed by the Phoenix (a 
little rivulet, by-the-by, was spouting 
down from the corner of the sign; 
and indeed the night was such as 
might well have caused that suicidal 
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fowl to abandon all thoughts of self- 
incremation, and submit to an unpre- 
cedented death by drowning), there 
was no idle officer, or lounging waiter 
upon the threshold. Military and ci- 
vilians were all snug in their quarters 
that night; and the inn, except for 
the “‘ aldermen” in the back parlour, 
was doing no business. The door was 
nearly closed, and only let out a tall, 
narrow slice of candle-light upon the 
lake of mud, over every inch of which 
the rain was incessantly drumming. 

The doctor’s lantern glided by— 
and then across the street—and so 
leisurely along the foot-way, by the 
range of lightless hall-doors toward 
the Salmon House, also dark; and so, 
sharp round the corner, and up to the 
church-yard gate, which stood a little 
open, as also the church door beyond, 
as was evidenced by the feeble glow 
of a lantern from within. 

I dare say old Bob Martin, the sex- 
ton, and grave Mr. Irons, the clerk, 
were reassured when they heard the 
cheery voice of the rector hailing 
them by name. There were now 
three candles in church; but the edi- 
fice looked unpleasantly dim, and 
went off at the far end into total 
darkness. Zekiel Irons was a lean, 
reserved fellow, with a black wig and 
blue chin, and something shy and si- 
nister in his phiz. I don’t think he 
had entertained honest Bob with much 
conversation from those thin lips of 
his during their grizzly tete-a-tete 
among the black windows and the mu- 
ral tablets that overhung the aisle. 

But the rector had lots to say— 
though deliberately and gravely, still 
the voice was genial and inspiring— 
and exorcised the. shadows that had 
been gathering stealthily around the 
lesser church functionaries. Mrs. 
Irons’ tooth, he learned, was still bad; 
but she was no longer troubled with 
“that sour humour in her stomach.” 
There were sour humours, alas! still 
remaining—enough, and to spare, as 
the clerk knew to his cost. Bob Mar- 
tin thanked his reverence; “the cold 
rheumatism in his -? was better.” 
Irons, the clerk, replied, “he had 
brought two prayer-books.” Bob 
averred “he could not be mistaken; 
the old lady was buried in the near 
vault; though it was forty years be- 
fore, he remembered it like last night. 
They changed her into her lead coftin 
in the vault—he and the undertaker 
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together—her own servants would 
not put a hand to her. She was 
buried in white satin, and with her 
rings on her fingers. It was her fancy, 
and so ordered in her will. They said 
she was mad. He'd know her face 
again if he saw her. She had a long, 
hooked nose; and her eyes were open. 
For, as he was told, she died in her 
sleep, and was quite cold and stiff 
when they found her in the morning. 
He went down and saw the coffin to- 
day, half an hour after meeting his 
Reverence.” 

The rector consulted his great 
warming-pan of a watch. It was 
drawing near eleven. He fell into a 
reverie, and rambled slowly up and 
down the aisle, with his hands behind 
his back, and his dripping hat in 
them, swinging nearly to the flags— 
now lost in the darkness—now emerg- 
ing again, dim and nebulous, in the 
foggy light of the lanterns. When 
this clerical portrait came near, he 
was looking down, with gathered 
brows, upon the flags, moving his lips 
and nodding, as if counting them, as 
was his way. The doctor was think- 
ing all the time upon the one text:— 
Why should this livid memorial of 
two great crimes be now disturbed, 
after an obscurity of eighteen years, 
as if to jog the memory of scandal, 
and set the great throat of the mon- 
ster baying once more at the old 
midnight horror ? 

And as for that old house at Bally- 
fermot, why any one could have 
looked after it as well ashe. “Still 
he must live somewhere, and certainly 
this little town is quieter than the 
city, and the people, on the whole, 
very kindly, and by no means curious.” 
This latter was a mistake of the doc- 
tor’s, who, like other simple persons, 
was fond of regarding others as harm- 
less repetitions of himself. “ And his 
sojourn will be, he says, but a matter 
of weeks;’ and the doctor’s mind 
wandered back again to the dead, and 
forward to the remoter consequences 
of his guilt, and so he heaved a heavy. 
honest sigh, and lifted up his hea 
and slacked his pace for a little 
prayer, and with that there came the 
rumble of wheels to the church door. 
Three vehicles with flambeaux, and 
the clang of horses’ hoofs, and there 
appeared suddenly, standing in the 
aisle, before one would have thought 
there was time, a tall, very pale, and 
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peculiar looking young man, with very 
large, melancholy eyes, and a certain 
cast of evil pride in his handsome 
face. 

John Tracy lighted the wax candles 
which he had brought, and Bob Mar- 
tin stuck them in the sockets at either 
side of the ctishion, on the ledge of 
the pew, beside the aisle, where the 
prayer-book lay open at “the burial 
of the dead,” and the rest of the party 
drew about the door, while the doctor 
was shaking hands very ceremoniously 
with that tall young man, who had 
now stepped into the circle of light, 
with a short, black mantle on, and 
his black curls uncovered, and a cer- 
tain air of high breeding in his move- 
ments. “He reminded me painfully 
of him who is gone, whom we name 
not,” said the doctor to pretty Lilias, 
when he got home; “he has his pale, 
delicately-formed features, with a 
shadow of his evil passions, too, and 
his mother’s large, sad eyes.” 

And an elderly clergyman, in sur- 

lice, band, and white wig, with a 
ome yellow, furrowed face, hovered 
in, like a white bird of night, from the 
darkness behind, and was introduced 
to Dr. Walsingham, and whispered 
for a while to Mr. Irons, and then to 
Bob Martin, who had two short forms 
placed transversely in the aisle to re- 
ceive what was coming, and a shovel 
full of earth—all ready. So while 
the angular clergyman ruffled into the 
front of the pew, with Irons on one 
side, a little in the rear, both books 
open—the plump little undertaker, 
diffusing a steam from his moist gar- 
ments, making a prismatic halo round 
the candles and lanterns as he moved 
successively by them, whispered a 
word or two to the young gentleman 
[Mr. Mervyn, the doctor called him], 
and Mr. Mervyn disappeared. Dr. 
Walsingham and John J'racy got into 
contiguous seats,and Bob Martin went 
out to lend a hand. Then came the 
shuffling of feet, and the sound of 
hard-tugging respiration, and the sup- 
pressed, energetic, mutual directions 
of the undertaker’s men, who support 
the ponderous coffin. How much 
heavier, it always seems to me, that 
sort of load than any other of the 
same size! 

A great oak shell: the lid was out- 
side in the porch, Mr. Tressels was 
unwilling to screw it down, having 
heard that the entrance to the vault 
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was so narrow, and apprehending it 
might be necessary to take the coftin 
out. So it lies its length with a dull 
weight on the two forms. The lead 
coffin inside, with its dusty black 
velvet, wasplainly much older. There 
was a plate on it with two bold capi- 
tals, and a full stop after each, thus :— 


R. D. 
obiit May 11th, 
A.D. 1746. 
setat 38. 


And above this plain, oval plate was 
a little bit of an ornament no bigger 
than a sixpence. John Tracy took it 
for a star, Bob Martin said he knew 
it to be a Freemason’s order, and Mr. 
Tressels, who almost overlooked it, 
thought it was nothing better than a 
fourpenny cherub. But Mr. Irons, 
the cierk, knew that it was a coronet, 
and wifen he heard the other theories 
thrown out, being a man of few words, 
he let them have it their own way, 
and with his thin lips closed, with 
their changeless and unpleasant cha- 
racter of an imperfect smile, he coldly 
kept this little bit of knoWledge to 
himself. 

Earth to earth (rumble), dust to 
dust (tumble), ashes to ashes (rattle). 

And now the coffin must go out 
again and down to its final abode. 

The flag that closed the entrance of 
the vault had been removed. But the 
descent of Avernus was not facile, the 
steps being steep and irregular, and 
the roof so low. Young Mervyn had 
gone down the steps to see it duly 
placed; a murky, fiery light came up, 
against which the descending figures 
looked black and cyclopean. 

Dr. Walsingham offered his brother 
clergyman his hospitalities; but some- 
how that cleric preferred waiting until 
he had placed two good Irish miles 
between himself and the locale of 
those dismal obsequies, for his supper 
and his bed. Mervyn also excused 
himself. It was late ; and he meant 
to stay that night at the Phoenix,and 
to-morrow designed to make his com- 
pines in person to Dr. Walsing- 
1am. So the bilious clergyman from 
town climbed into the vehicle in which 
he had come, and the undertaker and 
his troop got into the hearse and the 
mourning coach and drove off de- 
murely through the town; but once a 
hundred yards or so beyond the turn- 
pike, at such a pace that they over- 
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took the rollicking cortege of the 
Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley upon the 
Dublin road, all singing and halloo- 
ing, and crowing and shouting scraps 
of banter at one another, in which 
recreations these professional mourn- 
ers forthwith joined them; and they 
cracked screaming jokes, and drove 
wild chariot races the whole way into 
town, to the terror of the divine, 
whose presence they forgot, and 
whom, though he bawled like a 
maniac from the window, they never 
heard, until getting out, when the 
coach came to a stand-still, he gave 
Mr. Tressels a piece of his mind, 
and that in so alarming a sort, that 
the jolly undertaker, expressing a fu- 
nereal concern at the accident, was 
obliged to explain that all the noise 
came from the scandalous party they 
had so unfortunately overtaken, and 
that “the drunken blackguards who 
drove them had lashed and frightened 
their horses to arunaway pace, yelled, 
sung, and hallooed in the filthy way 
he heard, it being a standing joke 


THE morning was fine—the sun shone 
out with a yellow splendour—all na- 
ture was refreshed—a pleasant smell 
rose up from tree, and flower, and 
earth. The now dry pavement and 
all the row of village windows were 
glittering merrily—the sparrows twit- 
tered their lively morning gossi 
among the thick ivy of the old chure 
tower—here and there the village 
cock challenged his neighbour with 
high and vaunting crow, and the 
bugle notes soared sweetly into the 
air from the artillery ground beside 
the river. 

Moore, the barber, was already 
busy making his morning circuit, 
serving-men and maids were dropping 
in and out at the baker’s, and old Poll 
Delany, in her weather-stained red 
hood, and neat little Kitty Lane, with 
her bright, young, careful face and 
white basket, were calling at the doors 
of their customers with new-laid eggs. 
Through half-opened hall-doors you 
might see the powdered servant, or 
the sprightly maid in her mob-cap 
in hot haste steaming away with the 
red japanned “tea kitchen” into the 
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among such roisters to put quiet 
tradesmen of his melancholy profes- 
sion into a false and ridiculous posi- 
tion.” He did not convince, but only 
half puzzled the ecclesiastic, who, 
muttering, “credat judzus,” turned 
his back upon Mr. Tressels and his 
suspicious squad, with an angry whisk, 
kar agg bidding him or them good 
night. 

Dr. Walsingham, with the aid of 
his guide, in the meantime, had 
reached the little garden in front of 
the old house, and the gay tinkle of a 
harpsichord and the notes of a sweet 
contralto suddenly stopped as he did 
so; and he said—smiling in the dark, 
in a pleasant soliloquy, for he did 
not mind John Tracy—old John was 
not in the way—“She always hears 
my step—always—little Lily, no 
matter how she’s employed,” and the 
hall-door opened, and a voice that 
was gentle, and yet somehow very 
spirited and sweet, cried a loving and 
playful welcome to the old man. 









parlour. The town of Chapelizod, in 
short, was just sitting duwn to its 
break fast. 

Mervyn, in the meantime, had had 
his solitary meal in the famous back 
parlour of the Phoenix, where the 
newspapers lay, and all comers were 
welcome. He was standing at the 
window, not indeed enjoying, as an- 
other man might, the quiet verdure of 
the scene, and the fragrant air, and 
all the mellowed sounds of village 
life, but lost in a sad and bitter re- 
verie, when in bounces little red-faced, 
bustling Dr. Toole—the joke and the 
chuckle with which he had just re- 
quited the fat old barmaid still ring- 
ing in the passage—“ Stay there, 
sweetheart,” addressed toa dogsqueez- 
ing by him, and which screeched as 
he kicked it neatly round the door- 
post. 

“Hey, your most obedient, sir,” 
cried the doctor, with a short but 

and bow, affecting surprise, though 

is chief object in visiting the back 
parlour, at that moment, was pre- 
cisely to make a personal inspection 
of the stranger. “Pray, don’t mind 
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me, sir—your—ho !—. Breakfast 
ended, eh? Coffee not so bad, sir; 
rather good coffee, I hold it, at the 
Pheenix. Cream deuced fine—I don’t 
tell ’em so, though (a wink); it might 
not improve it, you know. I hope 
they gave you--eh? (he peeped into 
the cream-ewer, which he turned to- 
wards the light, with a whisk). And 
no disputing the eggs—forty-eight 
hens in the poultry yard, and ninety 
ducks in Tresham’s little garden, next 
door to Sturk’s. They make a pre- 
cious noise, I can tell you, when it 
showers. Sturk threatens to shoot 
?em. He’s the artillery surgeon here; 
and Tom Larkin said, last night, it’s 
because they only dabble and quack— 
and two of a trade, you know—ha! 
ha! ha! And whata night we had— 
dark as Erebus—pouring like pumps, 
by Jove. Ill remember it, I warrant 
you. Out on business—a medical 
man, you know, can’t always choose— 
and near meeting a bad accident, too. 
Any thing in the paper, eh? ah! I 
see, sir—haven’t read it. Well, and 
what do you think!—a queer night 
for the purpose, eh? you'll say—we 
had a funeral in the town last night, 
sir—some one from Dublin. It was 
Tressel’s men came out. The turn- 
pike rogue, just round the corner 
there—one of the worst ene in the 
town—and a confounded prying, tat- 
tling place it is, I can tell you—knows 
the driver; and Bob Martin—the sex- 
ton, you know—tells me there were 
two parsons, no less—hey! Cauli- 
flowers in season, by Jove! Old Dr. 
Walsingham, our rector—a pious man, 
sir, and does a world of good—that’s 
to say, relieves half the blackguards 
in the parish—ha! ha!—when we're 
on the point of getting rid of them— 
but means well, only ‘he’s a little bit 
lazy, and queer, you know; and that 
rancid, raw-boned parson, Gillespie— 
how the plague did they pick him up? 
—one of the mutes told Bob it was 
he. He’s from Donegal; I know all 
about him; the sourest dog I ever 
broke bread with—and a mason, if 
we please, by Jove—a prince pelican! 
e supped at the Grand Lodge, after 
labour, one night—yow’renot a mason, 
I see; tipt you the sign—and his face 
was so small and so yellow, by Jupi- 
ter, I was near squeezing it into the 
unch-bowl for a lemon—ha! ha! 
ey?” 
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Mervyn’s large eyes expressed a 
well-bred but stern surprise. He was 
perhaps a little displeased to find that 
the funeral was so soon public. Dr. 
Toole paused for nearly a minute, as 
if expecting something in return; and 
so he did, it seems; for, when 1ecount- 
ing the conversation to his triend, 
Mrs. Macnamara, he said, when he 
came to this point—‘‘and the fellow 
had not the manners to tell me whe- 
ther he was at the funeral or not.” 
“And why did not you ask him?” 
cried pert Mistress Magnolia. “Be- 
cause I like to act the gentleman, Miss 
Mag.,” replied the brisk doctor, mag- 
nificently, “and ’tisn’t breeding to put 
the question direct; and suppose I had, 
and he set up the pipes, hey !—why 
there would a been there an end of our 
conversation. Besides, he was not in 
black; and Bob Martin, [remembered, 
could tell as well as he.” 

So the doctor started afresh, never 
perceiving Mervyn’s somewhat dan- 
gerous aspect— 

“‘ Mighty pretty prospects about here, 
sir. Thepainterscome out by dozens in 
the summer, with their books and 
a. and scratch away like so many 
Scotchmen. Ha! ha! ha! If you 


draw, sir, there’s one prospect up the 
river, by the mills—upon my con- 
science, but you don’t draw?” 

No answer. 

“A little, sir, maybe ? 
maggot, I'll wager—like my good lady, 


Just for a 


Mrs. Toole.” <A nearer glance at his 
dress had satisfied Toole that he was 
too much of a maccaroni for an artist, 
and he was thinking of placing him 
upon the Lord Lieutenant's staff. “We 
have capital horses here, if you want 
to go on to Leixlip” (where—this be- 
tween ourselves and the reader—dur- 
ing thesummer months His Excellency 
and Lady Townshend resided, and 
where, the old newspapers tell us, the 
“kept a public day every Monday,” 
and he “had a levée, as usual, every 
Thursday”). But this had no better 
success. 

“Tf you design to stay over the 
day, and care for shooting, we'll have 
some ball practice on Palmerstown 
fair-green to-day. Seven baronies to 
shoot for ten and five guineas. One 
o’clock—hey ?” 

At this moment entered Major 
O’Neill, of the Royal Irish Artillery 
a small man, very neatly got up, an 
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with a decidedly Milesian cast of 
countenance, who said little, but 
smiled agreeably— 

“Gentlemen, your most obedient. 
Ha, doctor ; how goes it !—any thing 
new—any thing on the Freeman ?” 

Toole had scanned that paper, and 
hummed out, as he rumpled it over, 
“nothing—very—particular. Here’s 
Lady Moira’s ball : fancy dresses—all 
Irish ; no masks ; a numerous appear- 
ance of the nobility and gentry— 
upwards of five hundred persons. A 

‘ood od of your corps there, 
or ” 

Ay, Lord Blackwater, of course, 
and the General, and Devereux, and 
little Puddock, and” —— 

“ Sturk wasn’t,” with a grin, in- 
terrupted Toole, who bore that prac- 
titioner no good-will. “A gentleman 
robbed, by two foot-pads, on Chapel- 
izod-road, on Wednesday night, of 
his watch and money, together with 
his hat, wig, and cane, and lies now 
in a dangerous state, having been 
much abused ; one of them dressed 
in an old light-coloured coat, wore 
a wig. By Jupiter, Major, if I was 
in General Chattesworth’s place, with 
two hundred strapping fellows at my 
orders, I’d get a commission from 
Government to clear that road. It’s 
too bad, sir, we can’t go in and out of 
town, unless in a body, after night- 
fall, but at the risk of our lives. [The 
convivial doctor felt this public scan- 
dal acutely.] The bloody-minded mis- 
creants, I’d catch every living soul of 
them, and burn them alive in tar- 
barrels. By Jove! here’s old Joe 
Napper, of Dirty-lane’s dead. Plenty 
of dry eyes after Aim. And stay, 
here’s another row.” And he read: 
—*“* Yesterday, a great number of 

ople, living in the Earl of Meath’s 

iberty, assembled for the purpose of 
burning in effigy a certain manufac- 
turer of Irish woollen cloth, for sell- 
ing English woollens on commission, 
but were prevented executing their 
design by the Lord Mayor and Sher- 
iff, who pursued them to Stephen’s- 

reen, with a party of soldiers.’ And 
Lends another of those letters. This 
seems to be—ay, soit is, by Jupiter— 
that ‘Miles, whoever he is, is a 


man of parts—ha! ha! The whole 
letter is about the army surgeons. 
Another pill for Sturk !” 


In the meantime, stout, tightly- 
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braced Captain Cluffe, of the same 
corps, and little dark, hard-faced, and 
solemn Mr. Nutter, of the Mills, Lord 
Castlemallard’s agent, came in, and 
half a dozen more, chiefly members 
of the club, which met by night in 
the front parlour on the left, opposite 
the bar, where they entertained them- 
selves with agreeable conversation, 
cards, backgammon, draughts, and an 
occasional song by Dr. Toole, who 
was a florid tenor, and used to give 
them, “While gentlefolks strut in 
silver and satins,” or “A maiden of 
late had a merry design,” or some 
other such ditty, with a recitation by 

lump little stage-stricken Ensign 

uddock, who, in “thpite of hith 
lithp,” gave rather spirited imitations 
of some of the players—Mossip, She- 
ridan, Maclin, Barry, and the rest. 
So Mervyn, the stranger, by no meang 
affecting this agreeable society, took 
his cane and cocked hat, and went 
out, followed by curious glances from 
two or three pairs of eyes, and a 
whispered commentary and criticism 
from Toole. He took a meditative 
ramble in “His Majesty’s Park, the 
Phoenix ;’ and passing out at the 
Castleknock gate, walked up the 
river, between the wooded embank- 
ments which make the valley of the 
Liffey so pleasant and picturesque, 
until he reached the ferry, which 
crossing, at the other side, he found 
himself not very far from Palmers- 
town, through which his return route 
to Chapelizod lay. 

Well, there were half a dozen car- 
riages and a score of led horses out- 
side the fair-green, a precious lot of 
ragamuffins, and a good resort to the 
»ublic-house opposite ; and the gate 

eing open, the artillery band, rous- 
ing all the echoes round with har- 
monious and exhilarating thunder, 
within—an occasional crack of a 
“ Brown Bess,” with a puff of white 
smoke over the hedge, being heard, 
and the cheers of the spectators, and 
sometimes a jolly chorus of many- 
toned laughter, all mixed together, 
and carried on with a pleasant run- 
ning hum of voices—Mervyn, know- 
ing himself a stranger, and reckoning 
on being unobserved in the crowd, 
turned to his right, and so found him- 
self upon the renowed fair-green of 
Palmerstown. 
It was really a gay rural sight. 
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The circular target stood, with its 
bright concentric rings, in conspicu- 
ous isolation, about a hundred yards 
away, against the green slope of the 
hill. The competitors, in their best 
Sunday suits, some armed with mus- 
kets and some with fowling-pieces— 
for they were not particular—and 
with bunches of ribbons fluttering in 
their three-cornered hats, and sprigs 
of gay flowers in their breasts, stood 
in the foreground, in an irregular 
cluster, while the spectators, in merry 
disorder, formed two broad, and 
many-coloured parterres, broken into 
little groups, and separated by a 
wide, clear sweep of green sward, 
running up from the marksmen to 
the target—those of the aristocratic 
sort, not by any means so attentive 
to the business of the day as the 
bawling plebeians, and chatting in 
little knots and circles, and bowing 
or laughing, or taking snuff, with but 
slight remembrance of the village 
Tells and Robin Hoods, who, fired by 
love und glory, had an eye also for 
the silken purses dangling on either 
side of the target, from appropriate 
ramrods, and carried on a rough and 
frank flirtation, by nods and grins, 
with sweethearts who giggled and 
whispered among the crowd. 

In that luminous atmosphere the 
men of those days showed bright 
and gay. Such fine scarlet and 
gold waistcoats—such sky-blue and 
silver—such pea-green lutestrings— 
and — silk linings—and flashing 
buckles—and courtly wigs—or be- 
coming powder—went pleasantly with 
the brilliant costume of the stately 
dames and smiling lasses. There was 
a pretty sprinkling of uniforms, foo— 
the whole picture in gentle motion, 
and the bugles and drums of the 
Royal Irish Artillery filling the air 
with inspiring music. 

All the neighbours were there— 
merry little Dr. Toole, in his grandest 
wig and gold-headed cane, with three 
dogs at his heels—he seldom appear- 
ed without this sort of train—some- 
times three—sometimes five—some- 
times as many as seven—and his 
hearty voice was heard bawling at 
them by name, as he sauntered 
through the town in the morning, 
and their’s occasionally in short 
screeches, responsive to the touch of 
his cane, when that remainder was 
provoked. Now it was, “Fairy, you 
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savage, let that pig alone!” a yell 
and a scuffle—‘ Juno, drop it, you 
slut”’—or “Cesar, you blackguard, 
where are you going !” 

“Look at Sturk there, with his 
es says Toole, to the fair 
Magnolia, with a wink and a nod, 
and a sneering grin. ‘“ Good-natured 
dog that—ha! ha! You'll find he'll 
oust Nutter at last, and get the 
agency ; that’s what he’s driving at 
—always undermining somebody.” 

turk and Lord Castlemallard were 
talking apart on the high ground, and 
theartillery-surgeon was pointing with 
his cane at distant objects. “I'll lay 
you fifty he’s picking holes in Nut- 
ter’s management this moment.” 

I'm afraid there was some truth in 
the theory, and Toole—though he did 
not remember to mention it—had an 
instinctive notion that Sturk had an 
eye upon the civil practice of the 
neighbourhood, and was meditating 
a retirement from the army, and a 
serious invasion of hisdomain. Lord 
Castlemallard was just the sort of 
person—Toole knew—for such a man 
to succeed with. Dreamy, with little 
force of will or of attachment, prone 
to contract little fevers of admiration, 
conceited and helpless, but with a 
great bump of veneration, and half-a- 
dozen other bumps that we need not 
particularize—what the Italian pro- 
verb says of the world was pretty true 
of his lordship, and he belonged to 
those who took him. 

Sturk and Toole, behind backs, did 
not spare one another. Toole called 
Sturk a “horse doctor,” and “the 
smuggler”—in reference to some af- 
fair about French brandy never made 
quite clear to me, but in which, I 
believe, Sturk was really not to 
blame ; and Sturk called him “ that 
drunken little apothecary” —for Toole 
had a boy who compounded, under 
the rose, his draughts, pills, and pow- 
ders in the back parlour—and some- 
times, “that smutty little ballad- 
singer,” or “that whiskyfied dog- 
fancier, Toole.” There was no actual 
quarrel, however; they met quite 
freely—told one another the news— 
their mutual disagreeabilities were 
administered guardedly—and, on the 
whole, they hated one another in a 
neighbourly way. 

at, short, radiant, General Chat- 
tesworth—in full artillery uniform— 
was there, smiling and making little 
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speeches to the ladies, and bowing 
stiffly from his hips upward—his great 
cue playing all the time up and down 
his back, and sometimes so near the 
ground when he stood erect and threw 
back his head, that Toole, seeing Juno 
eyeing theappendage, rather viciously, 
thought it prudent to cut her specu- 
lations short with a smart kick. 

His sister Rebecca—tall, erect, with 
grand lace, in a splendid stiff brocade, 
and with a fine fan—was certainly 
five-and-fifty, but still wonderfully 
fresh, and sometimes had quite a 
pretty little pink colour—perfectly 
genuine—in her cheeks; command 
sate in her eye and energy on her lip 
—but though it was imperious and 
restless, there was something provok- 
ingly likeable and even pleasant in 
her face. Her niece, Gertrude Chat- 
tesworth, the General’s daughter, was 
also tall, but perfectly feminine and 
graceful—and, I am told, perfectly 
handsome, too ; that is, the more you 
studied her features the more you 
wondered at their symmetry—a little 
haughty and cold she looked, and 
that character even her smile failed 
to dissipate. 

“ Be the powers, she’s mighty hand- 
some!” observed “‘ Lieutenant Fire- 
worker” O'Flaherty, who, being a lit- 
tle stupid, did not remember that 
such a remark was not calculated to 

ive special pleasure to the charming 
Tragnolia acnamara, to whom he 
had transferred the adoration of a 
assionate, but somewhat battered 
eart. 

“They must not see with my eyes 
that think so,” said Mag, with a dis- 
dainful toss of her head. 

“They say she’s not twenty, but 


T’ll wager a pipe of claret she’s some- 


thing to the back of it,” says O’ Fla- 
herty, mending his hand. 

“ Why, bless your innocence, she'll 
never see five-and-twenty, and a bit 
to spare,” sneered Miss Mag, who 
might more truly have told that tale 
of herself. “Who's that pretty 
young man my Lord Castlemallard 
is introducing to her and old Chattes- 
worth?’ The commendation was a 
shot at poor O’Flaherty. 

“Hey—so my Lord knows him!” 
says Toole, very much interested. 
i Why that’s Mr. Mervyn, that’s 


stopping at the Phoenix. A. Mervyn 


saw it on his dressing-case. See 


how she smiles.” 
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“ Ay, she simpers like a firmity 
kettle,” said scornful Miss Mag. 

“They're very grand to-day, the 
Chattesworths, with them two livery 
footmen behind them,” threw in O’ Fla- 
herty, accommodating his remarks to 
the spirit of his lady-love. 

“That young buck’s a man of con- 
sequence,’ Toole rattled on; “ Miss 
does not smile on everybody.” 

“ Ay, she looks as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth, but, I warrant 
cheese won’t choke her,” Magnolia 
laughed out with angry eyes. 

Magnolia’s fat and highly painted 
parent—poor bragging, good-natured, 
cunning, foolish Mrs. Macnamara, the 
widow—joined, with a venomous 
wheeze, in the laugh. 

Those who suppose that all this 
rancour was produced by mere femi- 
nine emulations and jealousy do these 
ladies of the ancient sept Macnamara 
foul wrong. Mrs. Mack, on the con- 
trary, had a fat and genial soul of her 
own, and Magnolia was by no means 
a particularly ungenerous rival in the 
lists of love. But Aunt Rebecca was 
hoity-toity upon the Macnamaras, 
whom she would never consent to 
more than half-know, seeing them 
with difficulty, often failing to see 
them altogether—though Magnolia’s 
stature and activity did not always 
render that easily feasible. To-day, 
for instance, when the firing was brisk, 
and some of the ladies uttered pretty 
little timid squalls, Miss Magnolia 
not only stood fire like a brick, but 
with her own fair hands cracked off a 
firelock, and was more complimented 
and applauded than all the marksmen 
beside, although she shot most dan- 
a wide, and was much nearer 

itting old Arthur Slowe than that 
respectable gentleman, who waved his 
hat and smirked gallantly, was at all 
aware. Aunt Rebecca,notwithstand- 
ing all this, and although she looked 
straight at her from a distance of only 
ten steps, yet could not see that large 
and highly-coloured heroine; and 
Magnolia was so incensed at her se- 
rene impertinence that when Gertrude 
afterwards smiled and curtsied twice, 
she only held her head the higher and 
flung a flashing defiance from her fine 
eyes right at that unoffending virgin. 

Everybody knew that Miss Rebecca 
Chattesworth ruled supreme at Bel- 
mont. With a docile old general and 
a niece so young, she had less resist- 
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ance to encounter than, perhaps, her 
ardent soul would have relished. For- 
tunately for the General it was only 
now and then that Aunt Becky took 
a whim to command the Royal Irish 
Artillery. She had other hobbies just 
as odd, though not quite so scandalous. 
It had struck her active mind that 
such of the ancient women of Cha- 
pelizod as were destitute of letters— 
mendicantsand the like—should learn 
to read. Twice a week her “old 
women’s school,” under that energetic 
lady’s presidency, brought together 
its muster-roll of rheumatism, para- 
lysis, dim eyes, bothered ears, and in- 
vincible stupidity. Over the fireplace, 
in large black letters, was the legend, 
“BETTER LATE THAN NEVER;” and 
out came the horn-books and spect- 
acles, and to it they went with their 
A-B ab, &c., and plenty of wheezing 
andcoughing. Aunt Becky kept good 
fires, and served out a mess of bread 
and broth, along with some pungent 
ethics, to each of her hopeful old girls. 
In winter she further encouraged them 
with a flannel petticoat apiece, and 
there was beside a monthly dole. So 
that although after a year there was, 
unhappily, on the whole, no progress 
in learning, the affair wore a tolerably 
encouraging aspect; for the academy 
had increased in numbers, and two 
old fellows, liking the notion of the 
broth and the 6d. a month—one a 
barber, Will Potts, ruined by a shake 
in his right hand, the other a drunken 
ensioner, Phil Doolan, with a wooden 
eg—petitioned to be enrolled, and 
were, accordingly, admitted. Then, 
Aunt Becky visited the gaols, and had 
a knack of picking up the worst cha- 
racters there, and had generally two 
or three discharged felons on her 
hands. Some people said she was a 
bit of a Voltairian, but unjustly; for 
though she now and then came out 
with a bouncing social paradox, she 
was a good bitter Churchwoman. So 
she was liberal and troublesome—off- 
handed and dictatorial—not without 
good-nature, but administering her 
benevolences somewhat tyrannically, 
and, for the most part, doing more or 
less of positive mischief in the process. 
And now the General (“ old Chat- 
tesworth,” as the scornful Magnolia 
called him), drew near, with his be- 
nevolent smirk, and his stiff bows, and 
all his good-natured formalities—for 
the General had no notion of ignoring 
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his good friend and officer, Major 
O’ Neill, or his sister or niece—and so 
he made up to Mrs. Macnamara, who 
arrested a narrative in which she was 
demonstrating to O’ Flaherty the Gene- 
ral’s lineal descent from old Chattes- 
worth—an army tailorin Queen Anne’s 
time—and his cousinship to a live but- 
ter-dealer in Cork—and spicing her 
little history with a not very nice epi- 
gram on his uncle “the counsellor” 
by Dr. Swift, which she delivered 
with a vicious chuckle in the “ fire- 
worker’s” ear, who also laughed, 
though he did not quite see the joke, 
and said, “ Oh-ho-ho, murdher!” 
The good Mrs. Mack received the 
General haughtily and slightly, and 
Miss Magnolia with a short courtesy 
and a little toss of her head, and up 
went her fan, and she giggled some- 
thing in Toole’s ear, who grinned, and 
glanced uneasily out of the corner of 
his shrewd little eye at the unsuspi- 
cious General and on to Aunt Rebecca; 
for it was very important to Dr. Toole 
to stand well at Belmont. So, seeing 
that Miss Mag was disposed to be 
vicious, and not caring to be compro- 
mised by her tricks, he whistled and 
bawled to his dogs, and with a jolly 
smirk and flourish of his cocked hat, 
off he went to seek other adventures, 
humming, 
“ How sweet in the woodlands, 
With sweet hound and horn,” &e. 
Thus, was there feud and malice 
between two houses, and Aunt Re- 
becca’s wrong-headed freak of cutting 
the Macnamaras (for it was not “snob- 
bery,” and she would talk for hours 
on band-days publicly and familiarly 
with scrubby Tittle in Toole), in- 
volved her innocent relations in scorn 
and ill-will; for this sort of offence, 
like Chinese treason, is not visited on 
the arch offender only, but according 
to a scale of consanguinity, upon his 
kith and kin. The criminal is minced 
—his sons hashed—his nephews re- 
duced to cutlets—his cousins to joints 
—and so on—none of the family quite 
escapes; and seeing the bitter repri- 
sals provoked by this kind of uncha- 
rity, fiercer and more enduring by 
much than any begotten of more tan- 
gible wrongs, Christian people who 
pray, “lead us not into temptation,” 
and repeat, “blessed are the peace- 
makers,” will, on the whole, do wisely 
to forbear practising it. 
As handsome, slender Captain De- 
26 
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vereux, with his dark face and great, 
strange, earnest eyes, and that look of 
intelligence so racy and peculiar, that 
gave him a sort of enigmatical inter- 
est, stepped into the fair-green, the 
dark blue glance of poor Nan Glynn, 
of Palmerstown, from under her red, 
Sunday riding-hood, followed the tall, 
dashing, graceful apparition, with a 
stolen glance of wild loyalty and ad- 
miration. Poor Nan! with thy fun 
and thy rascalities, thy strong affec- 
tions and thy fatal gift of beauty, 
where does thy head rest now 4 

“Miss Mag’s throwing a sheep’s 
eye at old Slowe,” said Toole, who 
had transferred himself and his scamp- 
ish dogs to the side of little Mrs. 
Nutter. 

“ Miss Magnolia! Oh! fie, doctor, 
for shame. Is it that purty young 
creature ! nonsense !” 

Poor Mrs. Nutter, I have an honest 
regard for her memory. If she was 
scant of brains, she was also devoid 
of guile—giggle and raspberry-jam 
were the leading traits of her charac- 
ter. But though she was slow to 
believe ill-natured stories, and made, 
in general, a horrid jumble when she 
essayed to relate news, except of the 
most elementary sort; and used to 
forget genealogies, and to confuse 
lawsuits and other family feuds, and 
would have madea most unsatisfactory 
witness upon any topic on earth, yet 
she was a ready sympathizer, and a 
restless but purblind matclimaker 
always suggesting or suspecting little 
romances, and always amazed when 
theeclaircissement came off. Excellent 
for condeling—hetter still for rejoic- 
ing—she would, on hearing of a sur- 
prising good match, or an unexpected 
son and heir, or a pleasantly-timed 
legacy, go off like a mild little peal of 
joy-bells, and keep ringing up and 
down and zig-zag, and to and again, 
in all sorts of irregular roulades, with- 
out stopping, the whole day long, 
with “ Well, to be sure.” “ Upon my 
conscience, now, I scarce can believe 
it.” “ An’ isn’t it pleasant, though.” 
“Oh! the creatures—but it was badly 
wanted!” “Dear knows—but I’m 
glad—ha, ha, ha,” and so on. A train 
of reflection and rejoicing not easily 
exhausted, and readily, by simple 
transposition, maintainable for an in- 
definite period. And people, when 
rood news came, used to say, “ Sally 

Yutter will be glad to hear that ;” 
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and though she had not a great deal 
of sense, and her conversation was 
made up principally of interjections, 
assisted by little gestures, and wonder- 
ful expressions of face ; and though 
when analyzed it was not much, yet 
she made a cheerful noise, and her 
company was liked ; and her friendly 
little gesticulation, and her turning 
up of the eyes, and her smiles and 
sighs, and her “whisht a bit,” and 
“faith and troth now,” and “ whis- 
per,” and all the rest of her little 
budget of idiomatic expletives, made 
the people somehow, along with her 
sterling qualities, fonder of her than 
perhaps, Soslen her always at hand, 
they were quite aware. 

“ But it won’t do, Mag, you rogue,” 
continued Toole, regarding kind little 
Mrs. Nutter’s protest no more in the 
light of a thing requiring an answer 
than the flourish of a harpsichord in 
the pause of arecitative. “I’ve known 
Arthur five-and-twenty years, and 
he’s an old boy now ; the girls have 
been angling for him all that time— 
ha, ha, ha—hang him.” 

And Mrs. Nutter again cried, “‘ Oh 
fie !” and protested, and appealed to 
her husband to come to the rescue of 
her aspersed sex. But that saturnine 
little man was watching the move- 
ments of Sturk and Lord Castlemal- 
lard, e¢ totus in illis, and there was 
no speculation in his eyes, and no 
apprehension in his furrowed mahog- 
any features, when he turned them 
round upon his wife, and murmured 
abstractedly, “Surely, surely, sweet- 
heart !” 

And Toole fired away, and laughed 
at Miss Magnolia, and then at shrewd 
old Arthur Slowe, who in his senile 
vanity supposed he had but to throw 
the handkerchief, while, as heaverred, 
crafty Miss Mag, only meant to hold 
him on, pending her experiments upon 
O'Flaherty, who was well to do, and 
a tall, florid fellow of nine-and-twenty, 
besides. 

The fact is, that Toole was very 
near the truth. The two gentlemen 
were upon her list. Two strings to a 
bow is a time-honoured provision. 
Cupid often goes so furnished. If the 
first snap at thecritical moment, should 
we bow-string our precious throttles 
with the pieces? Far be it from us! 
Let us waste no time in looking fool- 
ish ; but pick up the gray-goose shaft 
that lies-so innocently at our feet 
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among the daisies ; and it’s odds but 
the second plants it “i’ the clout.” 
The lover, the hero of the piece, upon 
whose requited passion and splendid 
settlements the curtain goes down, is 
a role not always safely to be confided 
to the genius and discretion of a single 
performer. Take it that the captivat- 
ing Frederick Bellville, who is an- 
nounced for the part is, along with his 
other qualifications, his gallantry, his 
grace, his ringlets, his pathetic smile, 
his lustrous eyes, his plaintive tenor, 
and five-and-twenty years—a little bit 
of a rip—rather frailin the particular 
of brandy and water, and so, not quite 
reliable. Will not the prudent manager 
provide a substitute respectably to 
fill the part in the sad event of one of 
those sudden indispositions to which 
Bellville is but too liable? It may 
be somewhat “fat and scant of 
breath,” ay, and scant of hair and of 
teeth too. But though he has played 
Romeo thirty years ago, the perru- 
quier, and the dentist, and the rouge- 
pot, and the friendly glare of the foot- 
lights will do wonders ; and Podgers 
—steady fellow !—will be always at 
the right wing, at the right moment, 
know every line of his author, and 
contrive to give a very reasonable 
amount of satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. Following this precedent, 
then, that wise virgin, Miss Magnolia, 
and hersagaciousmamma, hadallotted 
the role in question to Arthur Slowe, 
who was the better furnished for the 
part, and on the whole, the stronger 
“cast.” But failing him, Lieutenant 
O'Flaherty was quietly, but uncon- 
sciously, as the phrase is, “under- 
studying” that somewhat uncertain 
gentleman. 

Handsome Captain Devereux !— 
Gipsy Devereux, as they called him 
for his clear dark complexion,—was 
talking just then to Lilias Walsing- 
ham. Oh, pretty Lilias—oh, true 
lady—I never saw the pleasant crayon 
sketch—perished—lost—that my mo- 
ther used to speak of, but the tradi- 
tion of thee has come to me—so bright 
and tender, with its rose and violet 
tints, and merry, melancholy dimples, 
that I see thee now, as then, with the 
dew of thy youth still on thee, and 
sigh as I look, as if on a lost, early 
love of mine. 

“Tm out of conceit with myself,” 
he said; “I’m so idle, useless ; I wish 
that were all—I wish myself better, 
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but I’m such a weak coxcomb—a 
father-confessor might keep me nearer 
to my duty—some one to scold and 
exhort me. I think if some charit- 
able lady would take me in hands, 
something might be made of me still.” 

There was a vein of seriousness in 
this reverie which amused the young 
lady; for she had never heard any 
thing worse of him—very young ladies 
seldom do hear the worst—than that 
he had played once or twice rather 
high. 

“Shall [ask Gertrude Chattesworth 
to speak to her Aunt Rebecca ?” said 
Lilias, slyly. “Suppose you attend 
he: school in Martin’s-row, with 
‘better late than never’ over the 
chimney-piece; there are two pupils 
of your own sex, you know, and you 
might sit on the bench with poor 
Potts and good old Doolan.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lilias,” he an- 
swered with a bow and a little laugh, 
as it seemed just the least bit in the 
world piqued; “I know she would do 
it zealously ; but neither so well nor 
so wisely as others might; I wish I 
dare ask you to lecture me.” 

“1!” said the young lady—just a 
shade graver. ‘Oh, yes, I forgot,” 
she went on merrily, “five years ago, 
when I was a little girl, you once 
called me Dr. Walsingham’s curate, I 
was so grave—do you remember ?” 

She did not know how much obliged 
Devereux was to her for remembering 
that poor little joke, and how much 
the handsome lieutenant would have 
given, at that instant, to kiss the hand 
of the grave little girl of five years 
ago. 

“T was a more impudent fellow 
then,” he said, “than I am now; 
won’t you forget my old impertinences, 
and allow me to make atonement, and 
be your—your very humble servant 
now !” 

She laughed. “ Not my servant— 
but you know I can’t help you being 
my parishioner.” 

“And as such surely I may plead 
an humble right to your counsels and 
reproof. Yes, you shall lecture me— 
Tl bear it from none but you, and 
the more you do it, the happier at 
least you make me,” he said. 

“ Alas, if my censure is pleasant to 
you, ’tis a certain sign it can do you 
no good.” 

“Tt shall do me good, and be it 
never so bitter and so true, it will be 
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pleasant to me, too,” he answered, 
with an honest and very peculiar 
light in his dark strange eyes; and 
after a little pause, “ I'll tell you why, 
just because I had rather you remem- 

red my faults, than that you did not 
remember me at all.” 

“But tis not my business to make 
people angry.” 

** More likely you should make me 
sad, or perhaps happy, that is to say, 
better. I think you'd like to see 
your parish improve.” 

“So I would—but by means of my 
example, not my preaching. No; I 
leave that to wiser heads—to the 
rector, for instance”’—and she drew 
closer to the dear old man, with a 
quick fond glance of such proud af- 
fection, for she thought the sun never 
shone upon his like, as made Deve- 
reux sigh a little unconscious sigh. 
The old man did not hear her—he 
was too absorbed in his talk—he only 
felt the pressure of his darling’s little 
hand, and returned it, after his wont, 
with a gentle squeeze of his cassocked 
arm, while he continued the learned 
essay he was addressing to young, 
queer, erudite, simple Dan Lufius, on 
the descent of the Decies branch of 
the Desmonds. There was, by-the- 
by, a rumour—I know not how true-—- 
that these two sages were concocting 
between them, beside their folios on 
the castle of Chapelizod, an intermin- 
able history of Ireland. 

Devereux was secretly chafed at 


Ir I stuck ata fib as little as some 
historians, I might easily tell you who 
won the prizes at this shooting on 
Palmerstown Green. But the truth 
is I don’t know ; my granduncle could 
have told me, for he had a marvellous 
memory, but he died a pleasant old 
gentleman of fourscore and upwards 
when I was a small urchin. [I re- 
member his lively old face, his pow- 
dered bald head and pig-tail, his slight 
erect figure, and how merrily he used 
to play the fiddle for his juvenile pos- 
terity to dance to. But I was not of 
an age to comprehend the value of 
this thin, living volume of old lore, 
or to question the oracle. Well, it 
can’t be helped now, and the papers 
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the sort of invisible, but insuperable 
resistance which pretty Lilias Wal- 
singham, as it seemed, unconsciously 
opposed to his approaches to a nearer 
and tenderer sort of trifling. “The 
little Syren! there are air-drawn cir- 
cles round her which I cannot pass 
and why should I? How is it that 
she interests me, and yet repels me so 
easily? And--and when I came here 
first,” he continued aloud, “ you were, 
oh dear, how mere a child, hardly 
eleven years old. How long I’ve 
known you, Miss Lilias, and yet how 
formal youare with me.” There was 
reproach almost fierce in his eye, 
though his tones were low and gentle. 
“Well!” he said, with an odd changed 
little laugh, “you did commit your- 
self at first—you spoke against card- 
playing, and I tell you frankly I mean 
to play a great deal more, anda great 
deal higher than I’ve ever done be- 
fore, and so adieu.” 

He did not choose to see the little 
motion which indicated that she was 
going to shake hands with him, and 
only bowed the lower, and answered 
her grave smile, which seemed to say, 
“Now, you are vexed,” with another 
little laugh, and turned gaily away, 
and so was gone. 

“She thinks she has wounded me, 
and she thinks, I suppose, that I 
can’t be happy away from her. T’ll 
let her see [ can; I shan’t speak to 
her, no, nor look at her, for a month!” 


I've got are silent upon the point. 
But there were jollifications to no end 
both in Palmerstown and Chapelizod 
that night, and declamatory conver- 
sations rising up in the street at very 
late hours, and singing and “ hurroo- 
ing” along the moonlit roads. 

There was a large and pleasant 
dinner-party, too, in the mess-room 
of the Royal Irish Artillery. Lord 
Castlemallard was there in the place 
of honour, next to jolly old General 
Chattesworth, and the worthy rec- 
tor, Doctor Walsingham, and Father 
Roach, the dapper, florid little priest 
of the parish, with his silk waistcoat 
and well-placed paunch, and his keen 
relish for funny stories, side-dishes, 
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anda convivial glass; and Dan Loftus, 
that simple, meek, semi-barbarvus 
young scholar, his head in a state of 
chronic dishevelment, his harmless 
little round light-blue eyes, pinkish 
from late night-reading, generally be- 
traying the absence of his vagrant 
thoughts, and I know not what of 
goodness, as well as queerness, in his 
homely features. 

Good Dr. Walsingham, indeed, in 
his simple benevolence, had helped 
the strange, kindly creature through 
college, and had a high opinion of 
him, and a great delight in his com- 
pany. They were both much given 
to books, and according to their lights 
zealous archeologists. They had got 
hold of Chapelizod Castle, a good 
tough enigma. It was a theme they 
never tired of. Loftus had already 
two folios of extracts copied from all 
the records to which Doctor Walsing- 
ham could procure him access. They 
could not have worked harder, indeed, 
if they were getting up evidence to 
prove their joint title to Lord Castle- 
mallard’s estates. This ges was 
a bond of close sympathy between 
the rector and the student, and they 
spent more time than appeared to his 
parishioners quite consistent with 
sanity in the paddock by the river, 
pacing up, and down; and across, 
poking sticks into the earth and 
grubbing for old walls underground. 

Loftus, moreover, was a good Irish 
scholar, and from Celtic MSS. had 
elicited some cross-lights upon his sub- 
ject—not very bright or steady, I al- 
jow—but enough to delight the rec- 
tor, and inspire him with a tender 
reverence for the indefatigable and 
versatile youth, who was devoting to 
the successful equitation of their hobby 
so many of his hours, and so much of 
his languages, labour, and brains. 

Lord Castlemallard was accustomed 
to be listened to, and was not aware 
how confoundedly dull his talk some- 
times was. It was measured, and 
dreamy, and every way slow. He was 
entertaining the courteous old General 
with an oration in laudem of Paul 
Dangerfield—a wonderful man—im- 
mensely wealthy—the cleverest man 
of this age—he might have been any 
thing he pleased. His lordship really 
believed his English property would 
drop to pieces if Dangerfield retired 
from its management, and he was 
vastly obliged to him inwardly, for 
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retaining the agency even for a little 
time longer. He was coming over to 
visit the Irish estates—perhaps to 
give Nuttera wrinkle or two. He was 
a bachelor; and his lordship averred 
would be a prodigious great match 
fur some of our Irish ladies. Chapel- 
izod would be his head-quarters while 
in Ireland. No—he was not sure— 
he rather thought he was not of the 
Thorley family; and so on, for a mighty 
long time. But though he tired them 
prodigiously, he contrived to evoke 
before their mind’s eye a very gigan- 
tic, though. somewhat hazy figure, 
and a good deal stimulated the inter- 
est with which a new arrival was 
commonly looked for in that pleasant 
suburban village. 

There is no knowing how long Lord 
Castlemallard might have prosed upon 
this theme, had he not been accidental- 
ly cut short,and himself laid fastasleep 
in his chair, without his or anybody 
else’s intending it. For overhearing, 
during a short rest, in which he sipped 
some claret, Surgeon Sturk applying 
some very strong, and indeed, fright. 
ful language to a little pamphlet upom 
magnetism, a subject then making @ 
stir—as from a much earlier date it 
has periodically done down to the 
present day—he languidly asked Doc- 
tor Walsingham his opinion upon the 
subject. 

Now, Dr. Walsingham was a great 
reader of out-of-the-way lore, and re- 
tained it with a sometimes painful 
accuracy ; and he forthwith began — 

“There is, my Lord Castlemallard, a 
curious old tract of the learned Van 
Helmont, in which he says, as near as 
I can remember his words, that mag- 
netism is a magical faculty, whith 
lieth dormant in us by the opiate of 
primitive sin, and, therefore, stands 
in need of an excitator—which exci- 
tator may be either good or evil; 
but is more frequently Satan himself, 
by reason of some previous oppigno- 
ration or compact with witches. The 
power, indeed, is in the witch, and not 
conferred by him ; but this versipel- 
lous or Protean impostor—these are 
his words—will not suffer her to know 
that it is of her own natural endow- 
ment, though for the present charmed 
into somnolent inactivity by the nar- 
cotic of primitive sin.” 

I verily believe that a fair descrip- 
tion—none of your poetical baulder- 
dash—but an honest plodding de- 
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scription of a perfectly comfortable 
bed, and of the process of going to 
sleep, would, judiciously adminis- 
tered soon after dinner, overpower the 
vivacity of any tranquil gentlemen 
who loves a nap after that meal 

gently draw the curtains of his 
senses, and extinguish the bed-room 
candle of his consciousness. In the 
Doctor’s address and quotation there 
was so much about somnolency and 
narcotics, and lying dormant, and 
opiates, that my Lord Castlemallard’s 
senses forsook him, and he lost, as 
you, my kind reader, must, all the 
latter portion of the Doctor’s lullaby. 

“Td give half Pam pothethed of, 
thir, and all my prothpecth in life,” 
lisped vehemently plump little Lieu- 
tenant Puddock, in one of those 
stage frenzies to which he was 
prone, “to be the firth Alecthander 
on the boardth.” 

Between ourselves, Puddock was 
short and fat, very sentimental, and a 
little bit of a gourmet; his desk 
stuffed with amorous sonnets and 
receipts for side-dishes ; he, always in 
love, and often in the kitchen, where, 
under the rose, he loved to direct the 
cooking of critical little plats—very 
good-natured, rather literal, very 
eourteous, a chevallier, indeed, sans 
tuhe. He had a profound faith in 
his genius for tragedy, but those who 
liked him best could not help think- 
ing that his plump cheeks, round, 
little, light eyes, his lisp, and a certain 
lack-a-daisical, though solemn ex- 
pression of surprise, which nature, 
in one of her jocular moods, seemed 
to have fixed upon his countenance, 
were against his shining in that walk 
of the drama. He was blessed, too, 
with a pleasant belief in his accept- 
ance with the fair sex, but had a real 
one with his comrades, who knew his 
absurdities and his virtues, and laugh- 
ed at and loved him. 

“ But hang it, there ’th no uthe in 
doing thingth by halvth. Melpo- 
mene ’th the motht jealouth of the 
Mutheth. I tell you, if you thtand 
well in her gratheth, by Jove, thir, 
you mutht give yourthelf up to her 
bade and thoul. How the deuthe 
can a fellow that ’th out at drill at 
thicth in the morning, and all day 
with hith head filled with tacticth 
and gunnery, and”—— 

“And ‘farced pigeons’ and lovely 
women,” said Devereux. 
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“And such dry professional mat- 
terth,” continued he, without notic- 
ing, perhaps hearing the interpola- 
tion. ‘“ How can he pothibly have a 
chanth againth geniutheth, no doubt 
vathtly thuperior by nature”’—(Puid- 
dock, the rogue, believed nosuch thit::) 
—“but who devote themthelvetl to 
the thtudy of the art inthethantly, 
ecthkluthively, and—and’”—— 

“Impossible,” said O’Flaherty. 
“There, now, was Tommy Shycock, 
of Ballybaistly, that larned himself 
to balance a fiddle-stick on his chin; 
and the young leedies, and especially 
Miss Kitty Mahony, used to be all 
around him in the ball-room at 
Thralee, lookin’, wondhrin’, and 
laughin’ ; and I that had twiste his 
brains could not come round it, 
though I got up every morning for a 
month at four o'clock, and was oblig- 
ed to give over be rason of a soart iv 
a squint I was gettin’ be looking con- 
tinually at the fiddle-stick. I began 
with a double bass, the way he did 
it’s it that was the powerful fatiguin’ 
exercise, I can tell you. Two bless- 
ed hours a-day, regular practice, 
besides an odd half-hour now and 
agin, for three mortial years, it took 
him to larn it, and it dhrilled a 
dimple in his chin you could put a 
marrow-fat pay in.” 

“ Practice,” resumed Puddock, I 
need not spell his lisp, “study—time 
to devote—industry in great things as 
in small—there’s the secret. Nature, 
to be sure” —— 

“Ay, Nature, to be sure—we must 
sustain Nature, dear Puddock, so pass 
the bottle,” said Devereux, who liked 
his glass. 

“Be the powers, Mr. Puddock, if 
I had half your janius for play-act- 
ing,” persisted O'Flaherty, “ nothing 
id keep me from the boards iv 
Smock-alley playhouse—incog., I 
mean, of course. ‘lhere’s that won- 
dherful little Mr. Garrick—why he’s 
the talk of the three kingdoms as long 
as I can remember—an’ making his 
thousand pounds a-week—coining, be 
gannies—an’ he can’t be much taller 
than you, for he’s contimptably small.” 

“T’m the taller man of the two,” 
said little Puddock, haughtily, who 
had made inquiries, and claimed half 
an inch over Rocius, honestly, let us 
hope. “ But thisis building castles in 
the air. Joking apart, however, I do 
confess I should dearly love—just for 
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a maggot—to play two parts—Rich- 
ard the Third and Tamerlane.” 

“Was not that the part you spoke 
that pathaytic speech out of for me 
before dinner ?” 

“No ; that was Justice Greedy,” 
says Devereux. 

“ Ay, so it was—was it /—that smo- 
thered his wife.” 

“With a pudding-clout,” he per- 
sisted. 

“No. With a—pooh !—a—you 
know—and stabbed himself,’ con- 
tinued O’ Flaherty. 

“With a larding-pin—tis written 
in good Italian.” 

“Augh, not at all—it isn’t Italian, 
but English, ’'m thinking of—a pilla, 
a you know—the black ras- 
cal.” 

“Well, English or Italian—tragedy 
or comedy,” said Devereux, who liked 
Puddock, and would not annoy him, 
and saw he was hurt at Othello’s bor- 
rowing his properties from the kitchen; 
“T venture to say you were well enter- 
tained; and for my part, sir, there are 
some characters’—(in farce Puddock 
was really highly diverting)—‘ in 
which I prefer Puddock to any player 
Tever saw.” 

“Oh—ho—ho!” laughed Poor little 
Puddock, with a most gratified deri- 
siveness, for he cherished in secret 
a great admiration for Devereux. 

And sothey talked stage-talk. Pud- 
dock lithping away, grand and garrul- 
ous; O’ Flaherty, the illiterate, blund- 
ering in with sincere applause; and 
Devereux sipping his claret and drop- 
ping a quiet, saucy word now and 
again. 

“T shall never forget Mrs. Thib- 
berth’s countenanth in that latht 
thene—you know—in the ‘Orphan’ 
—Monimia—you know, Devereux.” 
And the table being by this time 
in high chat, and the chairs a little 
irregular, Puddock slipped off his, and 
addressing himself to Devereux and 
O’Flaherty—just to give them a no- 
tion of Mrs. Cibber—began, with a 
countenance the most woe-begone, 

‘and in a piping falsetto— 
‘© When I am laid low i’ the grave, and quite 
forgotten.” 


Monimia dies at the end of the 
speech—as the reader may not be 
aware ; but when Puddock came to 
the line— 

‘“* When I am dead, as presently I shall be,” 
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all Mrs. Cibber’s best points being still 
to come, the little lieutenant’s heel 
caught in the edge of the carpet, as 
he sailed with an imaginary hoop on 
grandly backward, and in spite of a 
surprising flick-flack cutin the attempt 
to recover his equipoise, down came 
the “orphan,” together with a table- 
load of spoons and plates, with a 
crash that stopt all conversation. 

Lord Castlemallard waked up, with 
aloudsnortanda “halloo, gentlemen!” 

“It’s only poor dear Monimia, 
General,” says Devereux with a me- 
lancholy gravity and a bow, in reply to 
a fiery and startled stare darted to 
the point by that gallant officer. 

“Hey—eh?” said his lordship, 
brightening up, and gazing pay 
round with a wan smile; and | fancy 
he thought a lady had somehow in- 
troduced herself during his nap, and 
was pleased, for he admired the sex. 

“Tf there’s any recitation going on, 
I think it had better be for the benefit 
of the company,” said the General, a 
little surly, and looking full upon the 
plump Monimia, who was arranging 
his frill and hair, and getting a little 
awkwardly into his place. 

“And I think ’twould be no harm, 
Lientenant Puddock, my dear,” says 
Father Roach testily, for he had been 
himself frightened by the crash, “if 
you'd diea little aisier the next time.” 

Puddock began to apologize. 

“Never mind,” said the General, 
recovering, “let’s fill our glasses—my 
Lord Castlemallard, they tell me this 
claret is a pretty wine.” 

“A very pretty wine,” said my Lord. 

“And suppose, my Lord, we ask 


.these gentlemen to give us a song. I 


say, gentlemen, there are fine voices 
among you. Will some gentleman 
oblige the company with a song? 

“Mr. Loftus sings a very fine song, 
I'm told,” said Captain Cluffe, with a 
wink at Father Roach. 

“Ay,” cried Roach, backing up the 
joke (a good old one, and not yet quite 
oft the hooks), “Mr. Loftus sings, I'll 
take my davy—I’ve heard him!” 

Loftus was shy, simple, and gro- 
tesque, and looked like a man who 
could not sing a note. So when he 
opened his eyes, looked round, and 
blushed, there was a general knocking 
of glasses, anda very flattering clamour 
for Mr. Loftus’s song. 

But when silence came, to the sur- 
prise of the company he submitted, 
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though with manifest trepidation, 
and told them that he would sing as 
the company desired. It was a song 
from a good old writer upon fasting in 
Lent, and was, in fact, a reproof to all 
hyvocrisy. Hereupon there wasa great 
ringing of glasses, and a jolly round 
of laughter rose up in the cheer that 
welcomedtheannouncenient. Father 
Roach looked queer and disconcerted, 
and shot a look of suspicion at Deve- 
reux, for poor Dan Loftus had, in truth, 
hit that divine straight in a very ten- 
der spot. 

The fact is, Father Roach was, as 
Irish priests were sometimes then, a 
bit of a sportsman. He and Toole 
used occasionally to make mysterious 
excursions to the Dublin mountains. 
He had a couple of mighty good dogs, 
which he lent freely, being a good- 
natured fellow. He liked good living 
and jolly young fellows, and was po- 
pular among the officers, who used to 
pop in freely enough at his reverence’s 
green hall-door whenever they wanted 
a loan of his dogs, or to take counsel 
of the ghostly father (whose opinion 
was valued more highly even than 
Toole’s) upon the case of a sick dog or 
a lame nag. 

Well, one morning—only a few 
weeks before—Devereux and Toole 
together had looked in on some such 
business upon his reverence—a little 
suddenly—and found him eating a 
hare!—by Jupiter, it was—hare-pie 
in the middle of Lent! 

Tt was at breakfast. His dinner 
was the meal of an anchorite, and 
whocould have guessed that these con- 
founded sparks would have bounced 
into his little refectory at that hour 
in the morning! There was no room 
for equivocation ; he had been caught 
in the very act of criminal conversa- 
tion with the hare-pie. He rose with 
a spring, like a Jack-in-a-box, as they 
entered, and knife and fork in hand 
and with shining chops, stared at 
them with an angry, bothered, and 
alarmed countenance, which increased 
their laughter. It was a good while 
before he obtained a hearing, such 
was the hilarity, so sustained the fire 
of ironical compliments, inquiries, and 
pleasantries, and the general uproar. 

When he did, with hand uplifted, 
after the manner of a prisoner ar- 
raigned for murder, he pleaded “a 
dispensation.” I mons it was true, 

egation with se- 


for he backed the a 
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veral most religious oaths and impre- 
cations, and explained how men were 
not always quite so strong as they 
looked ; that he might, if he liked it, 
by permission of his bishop, eat meat 
at any meal in the day, and every day 
in the week; that his not doing so 
was a voluntary abstinence—not con- 
scientious, only expedient—to prevent 
the “unreasonable remarks” of his 
ponepenes (a roar of laughter); that 
1e was, perhaps, rightly servedfor not 
having vublicly availed himself of his 
bishop’s dispensation (renewed peals 
of merriment). By this foolish deli- 
cacy (more of that detestable horse- 
laughter), he had got himself into a 
false position ; and so on, till the ad 
miserwordiam peroration addressed 
to “Captain Devereux, dear,” and 
“Toole, my honey.” Well, they quiz- 
zed him unmercifully; they sat down 
and eat all that was left of the hare- 
pie, under his wistful ogle. They 
made him narrate minutely every cir- 
cumstance connected with the smug- 
gling of the game, and the illicit dis- 
tillation for the mess. They never 
passed so pleasant a morning. Of 
course he bound them over to eternal 
secrecy, and of course, as in all simi- 
lar cases, the vow was religiously ob- 
served; nothing was ever heard of it 
at mess—oh, no—and Toole never 
gave a dramatic representation of the 
occurrence, heightened and embel- 
lished with all the little Doctor’s ge- 
nius for farce. 

There certainly was a monologue 
to which he frequently afterwards 
treated the Aldermen of Skinner’s 
Alley, and other convivial bodies, at 
supper. The Doctor’s gestures were 
made with knife and fork in hand, 
and it was spoken in a rich brogue 
and tones sometimes of thrilling pa- 
thos, anon of sharp and vehement 
indignation, and again, of childlike 
endearment, amidst pounding and 
jingling of glasses, and screams of 
laughter from the company. Indeed, 
the Lord Mayor, a fat slob of a fellow, 
though not much given to undue mer- 
riment, Jaughed his ribs into such a 
state of breathless torture, that he 
implored of Toole, with a wave of his 
hand—he could not speak—to give 
him breathing time, which that vol- 
uble pes disregarding, his Lord- 
ship had to rise twice, and get to the 
window, or, as he afterwards said, he 
should have lost his life; and when 
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the performance ended, his fat flabby 
cheeks were covered with tears, his 
mouth hung down, his head wagged 
slowly from side to side, and with 
short gasping “oohs,” and “oohs,” 
his hands pressed to his pudgy ribs, 
he looked so pale and breathless, that 
although they said nothing, several of 
his comrades stared hard at him, and 
thought him in rather a queer state! 

Shortly after this little surprise, I 
suppose, by way of ratifying the se- 
cret treaty of silence, Father Roach 
gave the officers and Toole a grand 
Lent dinner of fish, with no less than 
nineteen different plats, baked, boiled, 
stewed, in fact, a very splendid feast ; 
and Puddock talked of some of those 
dishes more than twenty years after- 
wards, 

No wonder, then, if Father Roach, 
when Loftus, in the innocence of his 
heart, announced his song and its 
theme, was thoroughly uneasy, and 
would have given a good deal that he 
had not helped Loftus into his ditti- 
culty. But things must now take their 
course. So, amid a decorous silence, 
Dan Loftus lifted up his voice, and 
sang. That voice was a high small- 
pipe, with a very nervous quaver in 
it. He leaned back in his chair, and 
little more than the whites of his 
upturned eyes were visible; and beat- 
ing time upon the table with one 
hand, claw-wise, and with two or 
three queer little trills and roulades, 
which re-appeared with great preci- 
sion in each verse, he delivered him- 
self thus, in what I suspect was an 
old psalm tune :— 

“ Now Lent is come, let us refrain 

From carnal creatures, quick or slain; 


Let's fast and macerate the flesh, 
Impound and keep it in distress.” 


Here there camea wonderful unspel- 
lable choaking sound, partly through 
the mouth, partly through the nose, 
from several of the officers; and old 
GeneralChattesworth, who was frown- 
ing hard upon his desert-plate, and 
making wonderful faces, cried, “Order, 
gentlemen,” in a stern, but very tre- 
mulous tone. Lord Castlemallard, 
leaning upon his elbow, was staring 
with a grave and dreamy curiosity at 
the songster, and neither he nor his 
Lordship heard the interruption, and 
on went the pleasant ditty; and as 
the musician regularly repeated the 
last two lines, like the clerk in a piece 
of psalmody, the young wags, to save 
themselves from bursting outright, 
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joined in the solemn chorus, while 
verse after verse waxed more uproar- 
ious and hilarious, and gave a singu- 
lar relief to Loftus’s thin, high, qua- 
vering solo :— 
(Loftus, solo). 
* For forty days, and then we shall 
Have a replevin from this thrall, 
By warrant good, that for this fast, 
Will give us angel's food at last. 
(Chorus of Officers.) 
‘“* By warrant good, that for this fast, 
Will give us angel's food at last. 


“Tis a good song,” murmured Doc- 
tor Walsingham in Lord Castlemal- 
lard’s ear—‘“I know the verses well— 
the ingenious and pious Howel penned 
them in the reign of King James the 
First.” 

“Ha! thank you, sir,” said his 
Lordship. 


(Loftus, solo). 

* But to abstain from beef, hog, goose, 
And let our saute go loose 
To lobsters, crabs, prawns, or such fish, 
We do not fast, but feast in this. 

(Chorus of Officers.) 

“To lobsters, crabs, prawns, or such fish, 

We do not fast, but feast in this. 
(Loftus, solo). 

‘** Not to let down lamb, kid, or veal, 
Hen, plover, turkey cock, or teal, 
And eat botargo, caviar, 

Anchovies, oysters, and such fare, 
(Chorus of Officers.) 

“ And eat botargo, caviar, 

Anchovies, oysters, and such fare. 
(Loftus, solo). 

“ Or to forbear from flesh, fowl, fish, 
And eat potatoes in a dish, 

Done o’er with amber, or a mess 
Of ringos in a Spanish dress. 
(Chorus of Ufficers.) 

“* Done o'er with amber, or a mess 

Of ringos in a Spani-h dress. 
(Loftus, solo). 
“ Or to refrain from all high dishes, 
But feed our thoughts with wanton 
wishes, 
Making the soul, like a light wench, 
Wear patches of concupiscence. 
(Chorus of Officers). 

‘* Making the soul, like a light wench, 

Wear patches of concupiscence. 
(Loftus, solo). 

** This is not to keep Lent aright, 
But play the juggling hypocrite ; 
For we must starve the inward man, 
And feed the outward too on bran. 


(Chorus of Officers). 
“ Bor we must starve the inward man, 
And feed the outward too on bran.” 


I believe no song was ever received 
with heartier bursts of laughter and 
applause. Puddock indeed was grave, 
being a good deal interested in the 
dishes sung by the poet. So, for the 
sake of its moral point, was Dr. Wal- 
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singham, who, with brows gathered 
together judicially, kept time with 
head and hand, murmuring “true, 
true—good, sir, good,” from time to 
time, as the sentiment liked him. 

But honest Father Roach was con- 
foundedly put out by the perform- 
ance. He sat with his blue double 
chin buried in his breast, his mouth 
pursed up tightly, a red scowl all 
over his face, his quick, little, angry, 
suspicious eyes peeping cornerwise, 
now this way, now that, not knowing 
how to take what seemed to him like 
a deliberate conspiracy to roast him 
for the entertainment of the company, 
who followed the concluding verse 
with a universal roaring chorus, which 
went off into a storm of laughter, in 
which Father Roach made an absurd 
attempt to join. But it was only a 
gunpowder glare, swallowed in an in- 
stant in darkness, and down came the 
black portcullis of his scowl with a 
chop, while clearing his voice, and di- 
recting his red face and vicious little 
eyes straight on simple Dan Loftus, 
he said, rising very erect and square 
from an unusually ceremonious bobw— 

“T don’t know, Mr. Loftus, exactly 
what you mean by a ‘ring-goat in a 
Spanish dress’” (the priest had just 
smuggled over a wonderful bit of ec- 
clesiastical toggery from Salamanca); 
“and—a—persons wearing patches, 
you said, of—of-—patches of concupi- 
scence, I think” (Father Roach’s 
housekeeper unfortunately wore 
patches, though, it is right to add, 
she was altogether virtuous, and by 
no means young); “but I’m bound to 
suppose, by the amusement our friends 
seem to derive from it, sir, that a 
ring-goat, whatever it means, is a 
good joke as well as a good-natured 
one.” 

“But, by your leave, thir,” empha- 
tically interposed Puddock, on whose 
ear the ecclesiastic’s blunder grated 
like a discord, “ Mr. Loftuth thang 
nothing about a goat, though kid ith 
not a bad thing; he said, ‘ringoth,’ 
meaning, I conclude, eringoeth, a 
deliciouth pretherve or confection. 
Have you never eaten them, either 
pretherved or candied—a—why I— 
a—I happen to have a retheipt—a— 
and if you permit me, thir—a capital 
retheipt. When I wath a boy, I made 
thome wonth at home, thir; and, by 
Jupiter, my poor brother, Tham, eat 
of them till he wath quite thick—I 
remember, tho thick, by Jupiter, my 
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poor mother and old Dorcath had to 
thit up all night with him—a—and 
—I wath going to thay, if you will 
allow me, thir, I shall be very happy 
to thend the retheipt to your houthe- 
keeper.” 

“You'll not like it, sir,” said De- 
vereux, mischievously; “but there 
really is a capital one—quite of ano- 
ther kind—a lenten dish—fish, you 
know, Puddock—the one you des- 
cribed yesterday; but Mr. Loftus has, 
I think, a still ates way.” 

“ Have you, thir?” asked Puddock, 
who had a keen appetite for know- 
ledge. 

“T don’t know, Captain Puddock,” 
murmured Loftus, bewildered. 

“What is it?” remarks his rever- 
ence, shortly. 

**A roatht roach,” answered Pud- 
dock, looking, quite innocently, full 
in that theologian’s fiery face.” 

“Thank you!” says Father Roach, 
with an expression of countenance 
which polite little Puddock did not 
in the least understand. 

“ And how do you roast him—we 
know Loftus’ receipt,” persisted De- 
vereux with remarkable cruelty. 

“ Jutht like a lump,” said Puddock, 
briskly. 

“And how is that?” inquired De- 
vereux. 

“ Flay the lump—splat him—divide 
him,” answered Puddock, with great 
volubility; “and cut each thide into 
two piethes; theathon with thalt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, and bathte with 
clarified butter; dish him with thli- 
theth of orangeth, barberrieth, 
grapeth, goothberrieth, and butter ; 
and you will find that he eaths deli- 
ciouthly either with farthed pain or 
gammon pain.” 

This rhapsody, delivered with the 
rapidity and emphasis of Puddock’s 
earnest lisp, was accompanied with 
very general tokens of merriment from 
the company, and the priest, who 
half suspected him of having invented 
it, was on the point of falling foul of 
him, when Lord Castlemallard rose to 
take leave, and the general forthwith 
vacated the chair, and so the party 
broke up, fell into groups, and the 
greater part sauntered off to the 
Pheenix, where, in the club-room, 
they, with less restraint, and some 
new recruits, carried on the pleasures 
of the evening, which pleasures, as 
will sometimes happen, ended in 
something rather serious, 
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THE TWIN CURSES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Socrety, ever since the fall, has had 
to drag along with it these two bur- 
dens—labour, the curse upon man ; 
and subjection, the curse upon wo- 
man. Society has never yet smooth- 
ed down the inequalities either be- 
tween the sexes or between capitalist 
and labourer. It is, perhaps, ordered 
that society shall carry to the last 
the scar inflicted on it in its infancy. 
Christianity may ameliorate the con- 
dition of the dependent classes or 
the dependent sex, but it cannot 
efface the original difference. To the 
end of time man will eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow, and woman will 
feel that her desire is toward her 
mens and that he shall rule over 
rer. 

But as society progresses, or, rather 
let us say, becomes Christianized, the 
sting of the curse is removed : labour 
becomes a voluntary hiring in the 
open market, and woman’s subjection 
to man is consecrated by that excel- 
lent mystery of marriage. The Chris- 
tian commonwealth has settled down 
to a kind of general agreement on 
these two fundamental points. The 
foundations of Christendom are laid 
in the sacredness of marriage and the 
freedom of labour. We do not ex- 
pect recognition of these principles 
from communities outside the pale of 
Christendom ; we do not, on the other 
hand, expect to find them disputed 
by any inside the pale. If acommu- 
nity calling itself Christian attempts 
to set aside these foundation truths, 
they become outlawed at once, and 
forfeit their claim to a place among 
civilized and Christian common- 
wealths. We may not proclaim a 
sacred war against them: the age 
of the Crusades is over ; but we must 
regard them as fallen into the lower 
rank of those states with which we 
have intercourse, but not amity, such 
as China or Japan im Asia, Morocco 
or Tunis in Africa. 

Little did those who appealed to 
the New World to redress the ine- 
qualities of the Old anticipate that the 
New World would witness the expe- 
riment of a community founded in 
contempt of the Christian law of mar- 
riage, and another community found- 


ed in contempt of the Christian law 
offreelabour. Yetsoitis. As ifthe 
experience of the Old World had 
gone for nothing, America has re- 
solved to try for herself whether it 
is possible to build up a community 
with either slavery or polygamy for 
the corner-stone of its institution. 
There is a hardihood in the attempt 
that almost attracts by its courageous 
dogmatism as much as it repels by 
its unabashed wickedness. 

The sins of Christian communities 
sting those communities in propor- 
tion as oe are sensitive to their 
enormity. The permitted abuses of 
our great cities—the strikes in the 
labour market, the social evil arising 
from the celibacy of large masses of 
men in our highly artificial society— 
the consciousness of these press on 
our national conscience, and drive 
excited thinkers to fly to a remedy 
which is worse than the disease. 
Thus it is that rather than bear the 
ills they have men fly to others which 
they know not of. We do not sup- 
pose that the Joe Smiths, of Utah, 
or the Legrees, of New Orleans, have 
ever felt themselves this remorse at 
our social evils, and buried that re- 
morse by legalising the evil which they 
could not suppress; but when we see 
masses of men under the like strong 
delusion, and when we remember that 
there is some soul of goodness even in 
things evil, we are compelled to look 
for some such explanation as this for 
the strange hold which these two delu- 
sions have taken over such masses of 
men in America. 

The lines of Pope are proverbial 
about vice, which is hated first, then 
pitied, then embraced. But we must go 
deeper than this to seek the true mean- 
ing of the strange aberration. There is 
in all men the temper of the idolaters 
of old, who passed at a bound from 
deifying to deriding, and back again 
from deriding to deifying their idle 
fears and opinions. The Dutch sailor 
who ate the tulip in mistake for an 
onion, made a mouthful of a few 
thousand thalers; in Egypt he would 
have committed sacrilege, and have 
eaten a god. But this folly returns 
to plague the inventors. Those who 
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deify an onion end in brutalizing 
their gods. Excess of reverence ends 
in excessive profanity. Reason re- 
venges itself for its temporary humi- 
liation by playing such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as if the 
slaves of religion were let loose to 
enjoy their Saturnalia by rolling the 
idols through the streets, and then 
burning the stumps in the fire. 

It is thus when modern societies 
wink at the evils which exist among 
them. They are tolerated as the vil- 
lage idols were tolerated by the do- 
minant Church in the fourth cen- 
tury. But no idolatry is innocent, 
and no toleration of it is expedient. 
Tolerated evils come to be looked upon 
by superstitious minds as divine, be- 
cause they exist. Such is man’s natu- 
ral veneration for whatever exists 
that his religious affections begin to 
fasten on any institution which has 
stoodits ground. It solves a world of 
difficulties thus to produce this post 
hoc propter hoc proof that God wills 
whatever God permits. It is sad to 
reflect that man is as prompt to devil 
worship as to God worship. Let evil 
but get its seven heads and its ten 
horns and all men will worship the 
beast and the false prophet that sends 
it forth. 

It is not pleasant to disturb the 
optimism of our popular modes of 
thought, but a glance at America will 
show that human nature is much the 
same as it always was, and as ready 
as ever to fall down before the con- 
crete of gold, iron, and clay, which 
we read of in the image of Daniel. It 
will deify some base lust and mix it 
with the pure gold of Christian truth 
as much now as then, and all this the 
more because man is now strongly 
drawn in contrary directions. Chris- 
tianity is a power abroad in the world 
drawing men upwards, and the covet- 
ous and carnal desires are there as 
strong as ever drawing men down- 
ward. Hence arises a wild desire to 
compromise between the two, to re- 
tain the blessing of Jacob, and the 
pottage of Esau. The stronger the 
religious instinct in any age and coun- 
try the more it will prompt men to 
ive a religious reason for their irre- 
fizious conduct, and to quote the let- 
ter of Scripture most confidently when 
they are plainly violating its spirit. 

If there were not a religious reason 
found for polygamy and slavery, two 
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communities would not have arisen 
in America professing these institu- 
tions as the corner-stone of their po- 
lity. Like the mistletoe, which was 
more sacred than the oak out of which 
it grew, so these excrescences and pa- 
rasites of a Christian community are 
reputed to be divine for the same 
superstitious reason. If slavery and 
polygamy are found nowhere else 
adhering to Christianity but in Ame- 
rica, what does this prove but that it 
is propagated there by divine interpo- 
sition. The very monstrosity of the 
alliance is a proof of its divine accept- 
ance. Our common homely type of 
domestic religion differs as much from 
the Christianity of Utah and New 
Orleans, as the oak without from the 
oak with the mistletoe. 

It is worth considering how the 
mistletoe got there, since our faith 
does not stretch so far as that of those 
Druids of the New World, who pre- 
tend that the ugly excrescence on 
the American oak is as divine as the 
oak itself. 

First, as to slavery. The red race, 
which is aboriginal in America, was 
soon exterminated by the white race 
of conquerors from Europe; and when 
there were no more slaves to be got, 
the conquerors fell back on Africa to 
keep up the supply. Niger took the 
place of Rufus in the mines and 
plantations of Spanish America, and 
so the gap which had been caused by 
slave wars was filled by the slave 
trade. The African, by the colour of 
his skin, shows that he is a stranger 
in America as much as the Euro- 
pean. One wrong succeeded another, 
as it generally does—the Spaniard hav- 
ing exhausted the stock of labour 
which he found in America, sailed to 
Africa to import a fresh stock. The 
monk, Las Casas, bred up in the ca- 
suistry of the confessional, might 
have satisfied his conscience that it 
was excusable to kidnap Africans, and 
so to ease the shoulders of the Indian 
who was sinking beneath the burden 
of slavery. But like all expedients 
of the kind, the evil done only pro- 
duced evil; like Hagar, it gendered 
to bondage. It did not reprieve the 
Indian race from extinction, while it 
made the African a partner of his mi- 
sery. So it resulted, as men ought to 
have known it weuld, that evil pro- 
duced only evil, and with this differ- 
ence, fortheworse,that Indianslavery, 

. 
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which was a terminable evil, was re- 
placed by African slavery, which was 
aninterminable. So long as the slave 
dealers had the run of the African 
continent, the stock of slaves could 
never run out in America. With the 
regularity of the trade-winds, cargoes 
were shipped from the Slave Coast of 
Africa to the plantations of America; 
thus a set was given to trade which 
lasted without check or hindrance till 
the year 1808; and this so demoralized 
the American mind that it lost its 
perceptions of right and wrong on the 
question of slavery. 

We are poor moralists at best. Our 
boasted inner light is too apt to be 
turned into darkness. The moral 
sense sees but a little way at farthest, 
and seldom sees much evil in the in- 
stitutions it is long accustomed to. 
So it was with Aristotle. “Some 
men,” he says (Politics L, ch. v.), 
“were slaves by nature, not by cus- 
tom only. The barbarians were na- 
turally inferior tothe Greeks, as brutes 
are inferior to men. Nature marks 
out her intentions by bringing into 
the world a servile class, for the bodies 
of slaves and freemen are different 
from each other; for the bodies of 
the one are robust for their necessary 
labours, but the other erect. And 
since this is true with respect to the 
body, it is still more just to determine, 
in the same manner, when we consi- 
der the soul, though it is not so 
easy to perceive the beauty of the soul 
as it is of the body. It is clear then 
that some men are free by nature and 
others slaves; and that, in the case of 
the latter, slavery is both advanta- 
geous and just.” 

Human nature is thus too ready 
to make nature a party in its mis- 
deeds. Man is a ventriloquist, who 
throws his voice into the corners and 
cavities of the earth he inhabits, and 
draws sounds which pass for oracles, 
but which are nothing else than the 
voices of custom and fashion. There 
is nothing more detestable than the 
medical and theological slang which 
passes for philosophy in Southern 
professors. Professor Cartwright, 
of Louisiana, has coined a medi- 
cal name for the runaway propen- 
sity of the slave—he calls it dru- 
pedo mania—and would treat it, we 


* Olmsted ; ‘‘ Our Slave States,” p. 94. 


presume, anti-phlogistically. The fol- 
lowing jargon is the substance of a 
lecture of Dr. Cartwright, delivered 
before a convocation of the University 
of Mississippi :— 


“Ts hea son of Adam? Does his pe- 
culiar physical conformation stand in 
opposition to the Bible, or does it prove 
its truth? Anatomy and physiology 
have been interrogated, and the response 
is, that the Ethiopian and Canaanite is 
unfitted, from his organization and the 
physiological laws predicated in that or- 
ganization, for the responsible duties of 
a free man. When the original Hebrew 
of the Bible is interrogated, we find, in 
the significant meaning of the original 
name of the negro, the identical fact set 
forth which the knife of the anatomist, 
at the dissecting table, has made appear, 
as if the revelations of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and history, were a mere re-writ- 
ing of what Moses wrote. A knowledge 
of the great primary truth, that the ne- 
gro isaslave by nature, and can never be 
happy, industrious, moral, or religious, in 
any other condition than the one he was 
intended to fill, is of great importance to 
the theologian and the statesman, and 
to all those who are, at least, seeking his 
temporal and future welfare. It is this 
defective hematosis or atmospherization 
of the blood, conjoined with a deficiency 
of cerebral matter in the cranium, and an 
excess of nervous matter distributed to 
the organs of sensation and assimilation, 
that is the true cause of the debasement 
of mind which has rendered the people 
of Africa unable to take care of them- 
selves,””* 


Real god-ordained unchangeable 
Canaanites and fetish worshippers, 
Professor Cartwright has proved, can 
only be known by a careful analysis 
of the “mental functions,” and a close 
scrutiny of — 

‘«The membranes, muscles, and ten- 
dons, of all the fluids and secretions, and 
of the brain and nerves, the chyle, and all 
the humours. You must examine the 
bones of the alleged Canaanite: if he be 
a genuine specimen they contain + phos- 
phate of lime, and —gelatine; and, as 
for his eyes, they will be furnished with 
something like the membrana nictitans, 
formed by a preternatural enlargement 
. the plica lunaris in the inner can- 
thus.” 


The South are as fanatical for, asany 
Northern abolitionist can be against 
slavery. The four following proposi- 
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tions appear to form the Billof Rights, 
which the whole South is ready, not 
only to subscribe, but to die in de- 
fence of. 

1. That free society is full of mor- 
bid and dangerous elements, unprin- 
cipled, irreligious, and altogether of- 
feusive to a true Southerner. 

2. That slavery, as it exists at 
present, is a Bible institution, and the 
most effective agent of freedom, Chris- 
tianity, democracy, civilization, and 
wealth. 

3. That any man who proposes 
measures which involve an ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves, or 
which look in the slightest toward 
the possibility of any portion of them 
or their descendants being allowed 
to take care of themselves, shall be 
called an abolitionist, and shall be 
treated as such. 

4. That the man who shows the 
greatest regard for slavery is the 
truest democrat, and truest Christian, 
and shall be held to deserve best of 
his country.* 

1. Nothing is more uniform than 
the persuasion of the whole South 
that slavery is the only deliverance 
from the evils of the factory system, 
and the large proletariat class that 
abound in all countries where labour 
is free. South of Virginia, Mr. Olm- 
sted says— 

**An intelligent man or woman is 
rarely met who does not maintain, with 
the utmost apparent confidence, that 
the people who do manual work are, on 
the whole, harder driven, worse fed, 
and more destitute of comfort, than are 
the slaves of the South, taking an aver- 
age of both classes; and this I heard as- 
sumed by gentlemen, the yearly cost of 
maintaining whose own slaves, accord- 
ing to their statement to me, would not 
equal the average monthly expenses of 
an equal number of the poorest class of 
labourers I have ever known inthe North. 
I have heard it assumed by planters, who 
not only did not themselves enjoy, but 
who never imagined or aspired tu a tithe 
of the comfort to which most journey- 
men mechanics whom I have known 
are habituated. I have heard it assumed 
by gentlemen, nine tenths of whose 
neighbours for a hundred miles around 
them lived in a manner which, if wit- 
nessed at the North, would have made 
them objects of compassion to the ma- 
jority of our day labourers.” 
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Yet it is this persuasion which 
runs through the whole South, from 
the planter who owns gangs of 
slaves down to the mean wes who 
smuggles in spirits:among the slave 
huts in exchange for pigs or poultry. 
It is not the curse of Canaan only—- 
though that curse lies heavy enough 
on the South—it is the curse of labour 
of any kind. The slave who told 
Dr. Franklin that the pig was the 
only gentleman in England, expressed 
very well the current belief in all 
slave communities. There is a brand 
on industry; work is servile, and if 
mean whites use their hands, as 
they fain must, it is in the hope of 
amassing enough to buy a few aanes 
and to live by their work. If national 
songs are any index of the national 
mind then we can be at no loss to 
discover what is the planter’s para- 
dise— 

‘“* Massa ‘neath the shade do lie, 
Pass the bottle when him dry.” 


Climate may have something to say 
to this. The Cingalese have a pro- 
verb that it is better to walk than to 
run, better to ride than to walk, bet- 
ter to sit than to ride, better to lie 
downthantosit. The semmumbonum 
of all is a little life rounded by a sleep. 
To fall asleep in air soft as a vapour 
bath, and fragrant from the cinnamon 
groves of Ceylon, is a felicity so great 
that it is reserved for the gods and 
these eminent saints made perfect by 
ascetic rites. We make allowance for 
the effects of climate in thisaversion to 
labour in the South. The Southern is 
torn by two contrary emotions: he is 
panting to be rich, yet he cannot bear 
the exhaustion of labour under a tropi- 
calsun. Under these two impulses, he 
becomes an overseer of other men’s 
labour. The black man’s skin con- 
tains a pigment which beats back the 
sun’s rays; the black man’s skull is 
hard and thick; his hand is horny, 
and his back bent to thelash. What 
is easier here than to see evident des- 
tiny in all this. Kind nature has 
marked out whites to be overseers 
and blacks to be slaves. Aristotle’s 
distinctions of first and second inten- 
tions is here apparent. The first in- 
tention of nature was to make a man 
and a brother, but the second inten- 


* ««A Journey in the Black Country,” p. 389. 
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tion transformed the black into cattle, 
or chattel—a res mancipi never to be 
emancipated. Nature tried her “pren- 
tice hand” on— 


“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death;” 


and then, practice making perfect, she 
made a two-legged brute, a little bet- 
ter than the gorilla, and the same 
poor relation of the white that the an- 
thropoid ape is of the negro. It is our 
stupidity notto see this, as the learned 
Professor Cartwright is ready to con- 
vince the world, if it will only listen 
to its teacher. The South goes far- 
ther than this even. It glories in its 
shame. It boasts of slavery as a 
blessed deliverance from the white 
slavery of Manchester and Glasgow. 
It is a boast, however, about on a 
par with theinhabitant of a wigwam, 
that he has no need of a fire-escape. 
A savage escapes, it is true, many of 
the evils of civilization—but at what 
a price. Slavery is certainly natural, 
wrimitive, patriarchal, and so forth, 
Pat it will need a great deal of elo- 
quence, and no little sophistry, to 
make us return to the society of 
Abraham and Lot, nineteen centuries 
before Christ, to escape the evils of 
society nineteen centuries after Christ. 
Yet it is this delusion on which the 
slaveholder rests his case; and it is 
the same argument which prompts 
the Mormon to take refuge in poly- 
gamy from the vices of our great 
cities. If a man put a pistol to his 
head to cure a headache, or had his 
limb amputated to escape from a fit 
of the gout, such a refuge from the 
evilsof the proletariat and prostitution 
as slavery and Mormonism hold out 
would be desirable, but not till then. 

2. The second apology for slavery is 
the religious one. This argument is 
a two-edged sword, it is meant to cut 
both ways; like one of their river 
steamers with a shifting rudder, it is 
meant to go stem or stern, up or down 
the stream. It is fatalist with the 
Old Testament, and evangelist with 
the New. Cursed be Canaan is the 
text which settles the question on the 
predestinarian point of view, and 
Onesimus’ bondage that he might 
become the Lord’s freedman, settles 
it from the missionary point of view. 
It has been said—alas! with too gteat 
truth—of the Bible :— 
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“ Hie liber est in quo querit sua dogmata 
quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
“ This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 


And this the book where each his dogma 
finds.” 


So to those in search of an excuse 
for their sin of man-stealing, even the 
Bible offers a covert where they may 
be hid among the trees of the garden. 
We know who first sat like a cormo- 
rant on the Tree of Life— 


“ Yet not true life 
Thereby regained, but sat devising death 
To them who lived.” 


And no marvel, therefore, if the 
instruments of Satan are so trans- 
formed ; and like angels of light, quote 
the records of truth in the cause of 
the enemies of truth. 

Any other aspect of slavery is 
more respectable than the religious. 
It is when the preacher takes it for 
his text, and calls on us to admire its 
missionary tendencies, that our pa- 
tience fairly breaks down, and we 
feel a tingling in our fingers to treat 
these clerical gentlemen, as Martin 
Chuzzlewit treated that model Chris- 
tian and martyr to humanity, Mr. 
Pecksniff. Gentlemen of the South, 
any thing you please but the religious 
dodge. As Bishop Polk of Louisiana, 
has flung away his rochet and donned 
a volunteer uniform, he is now in his 
right dress ; and if slain in battle, we 
shall not hold up the bloody garment 
as Richard I. did that of the bishop 
which he sent to the Pope, with the 
words of Reuben tv Joseph, “ Know 
now whether it be thy son’s coat or 
no.” Slavery with its girdle stuck full 
of revolvers, with a bowie-knife in one 
hand and a cowhide lash in the other, 
is slavery in its right costume ; but 
slavery insurpliceand bands,orGeneva 
gown, is slavery got up in disguise, 
it is a stratagem, like that by which a 
number of Confederates got on board 
an Ohio steamship in female dress, 
and in the middle of the night threw 
off their petticoats, disarmed the crew, 
and brought the vessel back in tri- 
umph a prize to the South. The sla- 
vers on the West Coast of Africa give 
our cruisers the slip sometimes by 
hoisting British colours and even by 
forging British papers; the religious 
advorssy for slavery is quite as dis- 
reputable ; and we shall do as the cap- 
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tain of one of Her Majesty’s cruisers 
does when he boards a ship of that 
description. A glance at the ship’s 
lines, her cooking utensils, and the 
shackles and bolts, are proof sufficient 
of what her real cargo is meant 
to consist, so without more ado he 
makes a prize of her, and brings her 
to Sierra Leone to be sawed asunder. 
So we need not waste time on the re- 
ligious reasons for slavery: these are 
the ship’s papers, which may be easily 
forged. e may be certain at least 
of this, that it slavery is morally 
wrong it cannot be religiously right. 
Christ and his apostles cannot be 
made to approve of what conscience 
and the jus nature cries out against. 
Such equivocation with Holy Writ, 
torturing and twisting it to unholy 
ends, is too horrible to be counten- 
anced by the anti-slavery advocate. 
It shocks our sense of truth to have 
to bandy arguments with a slave- 
holder out of the Bible ; as if Abelard’s 
sic et non, or Bacon’s antitheta pro 
et con, could be played out with texts 
for proofs for or against slavery. 
Words are the counters of fools, ac- 
cording to Hobbes, but we should be 
doubly fools if we would use the words 
of God’s book as counters to play a 
logical game of forfeits for and against 
abolition. We know enough of hu- 
man nature to feel sure, that it is 
never so hopelessly wrong as when it 
has found out a religious reason for 
an irreligious act. 
3. The political reasons are not so 
profane as the religious, but they are 
uite as profligate. It is said in the 
South, that slavery is the true propa- 
gandist of freedom, civilization, and 
wealth. Of the three elements of 
rogress which it is said to promote, 
it produces a little of the third, less 
of the second, and none at all of the 
first. Slavery is a wealth-producing 
agent to some little extent. So long 
as the demand for cotton keeps ahea 
of the supply, so long as the rich 
black loam on the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi is yet unexhausted, and there 
is water-carriage to transport the cot- 
ton from the field where it is picked, 
to the mill in Lancashire where it is 
spun into thread, slavery must be 
profitable. But forced labour is only 
rofitable so long as there is no free 
a to compete with it. In itself 
it is a rude and expensive process of 
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getting the human machine to work. 
t is profitable only as it might be to 
burn a ship’s spars to work the en- 
gines with if run out of coals in the 
mid Atlantic. It is profitable as 
sicklesand scythes would bein Illinois, 
if there were no reaping-machines 
and hay-rakes moved by horse-power. 
It was profitable a hundred years ago 
to roll tobacco in casks to the market, 
in Virginia, for want of roads. 
Slavery, then, is profitable only for 
a time; and because from the advan- 
tage of water-carriage America can 
still undersell India. But let India 
be opened up both by rail and river— 
let us put on trains of cars on the one 
and of boats on the other, all loaded 
with cotton, and then slavery will be 
found as costly asitis unjust. Hindu 
free labour can be had for 4d. per 
diem, and that of boys and women for 
even less ; and cotton picking is labour 
that boys and women can take part 
in as wellas men. The vineyards of 
France and the hop-grounds of Eng- 
land could only be profitably culti- 
vated by turning out the whole popu- 
lationonthem during the season. Itis 
sowithcotton. Gangs ofslaves, costing 
on an average £300 a man, and sup- 
ported on hog and hominy ata greater 
cost than the Hindu would receive in 
wages alone, could never compete with 
the free labour of India, if an indus- 
trious S— were once given the 
order to feed our mills in Manchester 
with cotton. Slavery, then, produces 
wealth to America only because it 
happens to have got the command of 
the market. The South, within the 
memory of living men, grew all the 
rice and indigo consumed in this coun- 
try, and then it turned to cotton when 
India beat it out of the market. For 
these two commodities the planters of 
that day raised a lament that they 
were about to be ruined in trying to 
force theirland to givesostrangeacrop. 
Now that they are really in danger of 
being ruined from losing the command 
of the cotton market of Manchester, 
we see no reason why India cannot 
grow our cotton as she has supplied 
us with rice and indigo. If in two 
commodities she has undersold Ame- 
rica, there can be nothing to prevent 
her from supplying us with the third; 
and then, when we are entirely inde- 
pendent of slavery for any of our sup- 
plies of raw material, it will be seen 
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how costly a system slavery is, and 
that it can never thrive except under 

rotection. In an open market free 
abour will beat out slave, as we shall 
soon see if the war lasts much longer. 

Ifslavery produces but little wealth, 
it produceseven lesscivilization. How 
can a return to barbarism forward the 
civilization of mankind. Slavery bru- 
talizes the master even more than the 
servant. Itprofessesthatasall blacks 
are brutes, they should be treated 
as such: it denies them education; and 
the little religion it tolerates among 
them, it tolerates as it does dancing 
to the sound of the banjo—to keep 
up the nigger’s spirits and to keep 
down that pining sickness which Dr. 
Cartwright is ready to call drupedo- 
mania, as if a pill ina gilt leaf was 
any thing else than a pill. Slavery 
brutalizes the master quite as much 
as the man. So much so, that in spite 
of newspaper threats, planters will 
send their children to the North to be 
educated and kept out of the contami- 
nation of slave hovels. Mr. Olmsted 
quotes cases of juvenile depravity too 
horrible to be referred to, arising from 
the licence allowed, where women are 
hands and marriage is only concubin- 
age. InaSouthern plantation purity 
is unknown, and amid such sights and 
scenes a Christian training cannot be 
given. The planters all condemn the 
custom of sending children up to the 
North, toimbibe the cursed fanaticism, 
as they call it, of Abolitionists, but 
there isno help for it. The chivalry of 
the South must go to the North to get 
its spurs gilt. The schoolmaster is not 
allowed in Dixie’s Land, and therefore 
the Southern must learn his letters 
from the North before he can write 
and speak against the North as he 
does in Congress. 

If civilization exists in the South, 
it is only as a man can live in a div- 
ing-bell at the bottom of the sea. The 
air which he breathes must be forced 
down to him; the luxuries and con- 
veniences of life which are found in 
the South are brought there at a 
ruinous cost to the planters. A 
Southern plantation does not always 
raise the pork on which the negroes 
are fed. Thé negroes cannot be pre- 
vented from stealing the young pigs, 
and therefore it is cheaper to bring 
pork from Cincinnati. The cotton 
shirting which coversthe negro’s back, 
the hoe he rakes with, the kettle in his 
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hut, the mill in which the cane is 
pressed, the gin by which the cotton is 
cleaned, all come from the North. It 
was from Massachusetts, that state 
which set the example of abolishing 
slavery, the “lone star state” of free- 
dom in 1787, that the inventor of the 
cotton gin came, which more than any 
thing else has made the South the great 
cotton field of the world. Without the 
North the South would have relapsed 
into barbarism, slavery would have 
died out as it has in Mexico, not be- 
cause there was public virtue enough 
to decree emancipation, but because 
the country was too disorganized to 
admit even of slave labour. Slavery 
can colonize, but it cannot civilize. 
It is the law of slavery that it must 
spread or die. It is a wasteful mode 
of culture, and only pays on deep and 
virgin soils. In a few years the soil 
is exhausted, and then the slave- 
holder must move on with his gangs of 
men, as the shepherd in the nomad 
state, when his flocks and herds have 
eaten up all the grass around them. 

Mr. Merrivale, in his lectures on 
colonization, delivered at Oxford so 
far back as the year 1840, traced the 
connexion between American slavery 
and American filibusterism. It is 
another proof how economical reasons 
lie at the bottom of political prob- 
lems; and if we can grasp the one 
class of truths, we shall go a long way 
towards predicting the course of the 
other. The Munro doctrine, of which 
the Ostend Conference was the shame- 
less manifesto, is thus the necessary 
consequent of American slavery. 
Slavery colonizes as ancient Rome did, 
by conquest. She opens new lands 
by the sword, into which the driver 
is ready to bring his gangs of men, 
and to suck the land for the largest 
possible no in the shortest possible 
period of time. 

As to the assertion that slavery is 
the nurse of freedom—meaning, of 
course, the freedom of the white race— 
it has only to be stated in words to 
feel its full absurdity. Slavery is not 
even democratic, it is intensely oli- 
garchic. It was so in ancient Sparta, 
where the citizens decreased as the 
helots increased. In early times, 
according to report, there were ten 
thousand citizens in Sparta; in the 
times of Thucydides they had dwindled 
down to six thousand, and in Aris- 
totle’s time had fallen so low as one 
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thousand. At the battle of Leuctra 
Spartan supremacy was destroyed at 
one blow, for the citizens that sur- 
vived the battle were too few to keep 
down their helots, much less to make 
head against the enemy. So it would 
bein America. The democracy would 
shrink into an oligarchy. The mean 
whites would degenerate, as the Ro- 
man populus, into a plebs, fed and 
amused at the public cost, while the 
senate or oligarchy would be sup- 
pressed by some commander, like 
Cesar, who would cut between the 
senate and the people, turning the one 
into a court circle of sycophants, and 
the other into a rabble, ready to throw 
caps in the air forthe Ceesar Imperator 
who provided bread and the games. 
Already the South has set out on the 
road to degeneracy of this kind. She 
has laid her liberties at the feet of a 
faction of slaveowners, and she has 
only to go a step further, and to call 
a Cesar out of that faction. Which 
of her prominent leaders will be the 
fortunate man time only can tell, but 
to such a consummation she is rapidly 
hurrying on. 

4. Thus, one by one, we have shiver- 
ed the economical, religious, and politi- 
cal reasons for slavery ; it only remains 
to say of it, that we are preaching to 
the winds in reasoning with a slave 
community to give up their domestic 
institution. As easy might we go to 
the anttoteach the formica sanguinea 
to emancipate the formica fusca, as to 
reason with the South. Our West 
India planters would have been slave- 
holders to this day if the provincial 
legislatures had their way. It was 
the mother country which compelled 
the colonies to accept the compensa- 
tion which she was willing to pay ; 
they made a virtue of necessity—we 
fear it was the only virtue of which 
the planters could boast—they took 
the price of redemption and let their 
estates run to rack and ruin. 

We despair, then, of making any im- 

yression by argument on the South. 

he garrison is not to be taken by as- 
sault, it can only be starved out; we 
must sit down before it as in ancient 
sieges, and hunger will reduce the gar- 
rison to submission. Ruinous as the 
war is in every way, it is already 
doing this for us, it is breaking down 
the cotton monopoly of the South. 
India is ready to send us twice as 
many bales as last year; Jamaica, 
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Egypt, Natal, Queensland, West Afri- 
ca, are all despatching what they can, 
and procuring seed and implements in 
prospect of a harvest of gain next 
year. Though the crisis will be a try- 
Ing one, and a change in the usual 
course of trade will bring with it 
many losses, in a few years the gap 
will have closed up. Europe will be 
delivered from its degrading subser- 
vience to American slavery, and the 
Southern States forced to abandon 
slavery altogether, or to defy the 
civilized world by opening the slave- 
trade. we can never allow the 
slave-trade to be re-opened, slavery 
must cease so soon as free labour is 
found to undersell slave labour ; so 
soon as India is brought into competi- 
tion with America ; so soon as Man- 
chester has accustomed itself to look 
elsewhere for cotton. These are the 
results which the war is bringin 
about—results very unlike those whic 
Northern statesmen reckon, though 
far more beneficial to the world at 
large. The North in all probability 
will not succeed in conquering the 
South, but so much the better for 
emancipation. A war of conquest 
would succeeded by a ce of 
compromise, but a war of exhaustion 
will so disable the South, that before 
it can right itself again, the cotton 
spinners of Europe will have got their 
supply from India, and not trouble 
American slavery any further. 


What shall we say of Mormonism, 
the curse and delusion of the North ? 
Slavery rests on a denial of the rights 
of labour, Mormonism ona denial of the 
rights of woman ; the one treats the 
black race as things not persons: the 
other treats the weaker sex as the 
ministers of man’s pleasure, not as the 
heirs with him of the grace of life. 
The one denies the unity of the human 
race, or that God made of one blood 
all men that dwell upon the face of 
the earth; the other denies that 
male and female are one in their ori- 
sin, and one in their spiritual destiny. 

he one is a tyranny of the strong 
over the weak, growing out of the 
curse of labour ; the other a like ty- 
ranny growing out of the curse of sub- 
jection. The strong has trampled on 
the rights of the weak in both cases. 
The dark race and the fair sex have 
suffered an oppression in the South 
and in the West, and we may carry 
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the resemblance one point farther 
before we proceed to discuss Mormon- 
ism on its own merits. The whole 

wer of the North does not seem to 

able to put down slavery by force. 
All that the Union can do is to out- 
law it ; to shut it up to itself, and 
cutting it off from the civilized world 
to leave it to perish of inanition. 
Whether we shall succeed in abolish- 
ing slavery by thus drawing a cordon 
around it, remains to be seen. It is 
certain that the attempts to put it 
down with a high hand have failed 
disgracefully. It is the same with 
Mormonism. All the violence of the 
mobs of Illinoisand Missouri—mobs, 
let us add, marshalled by sheriffs and 
harangued by preachers—has not 
crushed Mormonism. Lynch-law, 
indeed,did for Mormonism the greatest 
actofkindnessit could. Itmadeamar- 
tyr of its prophet. The grave closed 
over an impostor ; and from the grave 
there rose, to borrow Hobbes’ cele- 
brated description of the Papacy, the 
ghost of a religion sitting crowned 
upon its grave. Mankind believe in 
martyrs more readily than the truth 
to which they martyrize. Mormonism, 
then, was outlawed, hustled over the 
border, and took refuge by the Great 
Salt Lake. But there, in its desert 
fastness in the State of Desert, it has 
struck deep root, and no force can ex- 
pel it. The United States declared 
war against Mormonism two years ago, 
as it did against slavery this year, but 
with like ill-success. ‘The expedition 
came to nothing, and therefore we 
should give governments the Gamaliel 
advice to refrain from suppressing fa- 
naticism by force. Itmay bethat both 
slavery and Mormonism will break up 
from internal divisionif not from com- 
pulsion from without. It appears that 
a reign of terror prevails now in Utah. 
Brigham Young, the Mormon prophet, 
threatens that as soon as the United 
States troops are withdrawn, which 
they will soon be, on account of the 
civil war, he will dock the necks 
of some of his dupes who are dis- 
contented with this new patriarchy 
of the West. Under threats like these 
it is not to be wondered if a rival 
has started up to dispute the leader- 
ship with Brigham Young. ‘The 
name of this new prophet is Joseph 
Morris, and the as oa of Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young are flock- 
ing after the “new Joe.” He has 
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issued several books, which claim to. 
be of heavenly origin, and he pro- 
claims his mission to be to deliver 
the Mormonite people from bondage. 
There is evidently, then, a split in 
the camp ; and whether the new im- 
postor succeed in ousting the old or 
not, the Mormon delusion will wear 
itself out by sheer exhaustion. When 
rival prophets take the field against 
each other it is likely to happen that 
their pretensions will neutralize each 
other. All people will see that they 
cannot both be right ; and some, at 
least, will draw the sensible conclu- 
sion that both are impostors unworthy 
of credit. In the same way, slavery 
shut in to itself will find the compe- 
tition with free labour too strong for 
it. As all whites cannot be owners 
of slaves, the poorer ones will hire 
themselves out to service, and free 
labour, being willing labour, will 
always beat slave labour out of the 
market. Thus competition will arise 
between free and slave labour. The 
black will be hired out on the same 
terms as the white, or allowed a part- 
nership in the profits like the Russian 
obrok, or rent of a serf, for the use of 
his own labour. This will prepare 
the way for emancipation, which will 
be all the better than abolition, as 
the freedom that is won is better than 
the freedom which is only bestowed. 
Mormonism is only a coarse kind 
of fanaticism, which os grown rank 
from the richness of the soil in which 
it was cast. In England the Muggle- 
tonian delusion did not spread further 
than its native village. Joanna South- 
cote drew a few dupes after her, but 
the folly died in childbirth. It could 
not propagate itself and is now for- 
‘otten. So with the Welsh impostor, 
rince. The proceedings of the Aga- 
pemone may have excited some dis- 
gust, but could awake no alarm that 
the delusion would spread. It has 
kept itself within high walls in its 
retreat near Bridgewater, and, as it 
does not make proselytes, we may 
consider it as good as dead. But 
transport Brother Prince or Joanna 
Southcote across to the United States, 
and, under altered conditions, their 
impostures might have had a very 
different story to tell. That it might 
be so the history of Mormonism is a 
proof. In itself not a whit more re- 
— than any one of our religious 
cheats, it has succeeded where they 
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failed. Nay, more: it recruits its 
numbers from the class who cannot 
be won over by Brother Prince and 
his temple of love. Old George Her- 
bert sang in his day— 


** Religion stands a-tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.” 


Imposture now sends out its Pil- 
grim Fathers. Ship-loads of dupes 
to Mormonism sail every year from 
our English ports. Its emissaries are 
active wherever population is dense 
andignorant. Where neither pastors 
nor schoolmasters are abroad to pro- 
tect the erring and instruct the igno- 
rant, the Latter Day Saints carry on 
their operations most successfully ; 
but as soon as their converts are 
made they are shipped away to Utah. 
The delusion would not live long on 
English ground ; but in America it 
has a chance to spread, so long as 
there is a wilderness to be peopled, 
and a vast open territory offers a 
home and plenty to the neophyte to 
the new faith. 

Mormonism, then, even if it could 
have sprung up in England, could 
only spread in America, and thither 
we must seek it out. Never did the 
search for the lost tribes, that romance 
of ingenious divines, lead to stranger 
results than when Solomon Spaulding, 
a clergyman in the State of Ohio, sat 
down to compose a romantic history 
of the ancient races of the New 
World. Spaulding supposed that the 
lost tribes of Israel could be identified 
with the extinct races of America ; 
and, reasoning it out as divines are 
too apt to do, on the obscurum per 
obscurvus principle, he came to the 
conclusion that the one mystery would 
explain the other, and so the history 
of the Old and the New World could 
be dovetailed together. To give 
greater originality to his composition 
he as far as possible imitated the 
style of the Bible, and called his 
book “The Manuscript Found.” This 
manuscript was, unfortunately, never 
printed ; had it been so the world 
might have had one more useless 
book, but would have never heard of 
one very mischievous religion. In its 
manuscript form it was read and even 
circulated in the neighbourhood, and, 
among other folk, was read by Joseph 
Smith, the prophet of Mormonism. 
Smith was the fourth child of a small 
farmer in the State of Vermont, of 
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whom there is nothing remarkable 
known or recorded. He did as most 
Americans of his age and class. He 
made a fortune by one speculation 
and lost it by another; then turned 
schoolmaster and farmer; was con- 
verted in 1811 through his wife’s 
prayers, and even saw visions ; and 
died in the end, in the year 1840, a 
fervent adherent to the religion in- 
vented by his son. Smith’s mother 
was the real progenitor of the prophet. 
She was a weak, mystical woman, 
who saw Visions and dreamed dreams, 
and even went so far as to fancy that 
one of her daughters, named Sophro- 
nia, was suddenly cured, after havin 
been supposed to be dead for severa 
hours. The example of such a mother 
seems to have impressed Joseph Smith 
with the vanity and emptiness of re- 
ligious worship. He saw his mother 
swept round and round in a whirl- 
9001 of religious emotion, and, finding 
come easily others could manipulate 
minds so impressible as his mother’s, 
the thought seems to have grown upon 
him that he, too, could do a stroke of 
business in that way, and set up as a 
preacher and prophet on his own ac- 
count. Mrs. Smith sought for truth ; 
the son declared that it did not exist. 
The mother believed that she some- 
times in her visions caught a glimpse 
of its radial image ; the son forged 
imaginary visions, and, constructing 
out of them a fiction, offered it as 
truth to the homage of the credulous. 
So he grew to manhood—a mystic on 
that perilous brink between deceiving 
and being deceived. Lending a will- 
ing ear himself to tales of the super- 
natural, and then disgusted with the 
folly of these impostures, he avenged 
himself by imposing on others the 
same delusions which had been palm- 
ed on himself. Here was hopeful 
material, on which, as a spark on 
yrepared tow, the romance of the Rev. 
ies Spaulding fell. 

The result was Mormonism. The 
word Mormon he had coined by an 
uncritical jumble of the reformed 
Egyptian word mon, which means 
aa and the English word, more, 
Mormon thus meaning more good, or 
better. It is probable that Joseph 
in giving this etymology meant to 
insinuate that the Book of Mormon 
is better than the Bible, but the im- 
postor had not the wit to see that his 
cheat carried a contradiction on the 
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face of it. He assigns to a manu- 
script of the fifth century, written in 
an unknown tongue of a lost Aimeri- 
can tribe, a word belonging to a lan- 
guage which did not even exist at the 
time, much less was spoken in that 
part of the world where the manu- 
script was found. After this every 
thing else is easy of comprehension. 
The plates of gold, the spectacles of 
two transparent stones, clear as crys- 
tal, which he called his Urim and 
Thummim, the breast-plate or pec- 
toral, the sword of Laban, and the 
other apparatus of imposture, were of 
easy invention to the man who could 
turn an unpublished romance into the 
revelation of a new religion. In 
March, 1830, a revelation was made 
to the prophet, commanding Martin 
Harris, under pain of damnation, to 
sell his effects to cover the expenses of 
the publication of the Book of Mor- 
mon. A contract was accordingly 
made with a printer, who, for 3,000 
dollars, engaged to furnish 5,000 co- 

ies. On Tuesday, the 6th of April fol- 
owing this revelation, “The Church 
of the Latter Day Saints,” was orga- 
nized at Fayette Seneca county, under 
the apostleship of Joseph Smith, the 
Seer, the Translator, the Prophet, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, the Elder of 
the Church, the Inspired of the Holy 
Ghost, for so his style and title runs. 
From that day out Mormonism has 
left its mark on American manners. 
For the first nine years it battled for 
existence in the Eastern States, and 
then took refuge in Missouri in 1839, 
where Nauvoo was founded as the re- 
ligious capital of the new community. 
For five years Joseph Smith held his 
ground here, in spite of the menaces 
of death against the prophet which 
resounded from the Gentiles on all 
sides. But at last the fate which he 
had braved so long overtook him. 
Surrendering himself to justice on a 
charge of allowing the destruction of 
a printing press by the Mormons, the 
prison was broken open by some five 
or six hundred men, and Joseph 
Smith was made the victim of that 
Jedburgh justice which is common 
atill in America, to the disgrace of any 
civilized community. The Mormon 
prophet perished, but Mormonism 
grew over his grave more vigorous 
than ever. 

Brigham Young was chosen patri- 
arch in the room of the Prophet, and 


the Exodus from Nauvoo to the Great 
Salt Lake was resolved on and under- 
taken: p 

Here our résumé of Mormonism 
may cease. It is for the domestic in- 
stitutions that we have selected it as 
a parallel history with that of slavery. 
On the 12th July, 1843, Joseph re- 
ceived his famous revelation respect- 
ing polygamy. The concubinage of 
the patriarchs had always struck him, 
and he resolved at last to make a 
clean breast of it. He had, therefore, 
appealed to God, who had answer- 
ed, “ Do the works of Abraham. If 
a Inan espouse ten virgins who are 
given him by the law, he cannot com- 
mit adultery, for they belong to him, 
therefore he is justified. Let my 
daughter Emma receive all those who 
have been bestowed upon my servant 
Joseph, and who are virtuous in my 
sight.” Emma, the prophet’s wife, 
appears not to have relished this new 
revelation, and showed more resist- 
ance than was becoming in the Kadi- 
jah of this new Mahomet. Then 
Mormonism came out at last in its 
real colours. “ What country,” says 
M. Rigault, “is without its Mor- 
mons ¢” Have we not our own—clan- 
destine and cryptogamous, indeed, 
but just as much Mormon as those 
of the free West.” But the differ- 
ence is in this, that they are erypto- 
gamous. What is done in Europe is 
done in secret. In Utah it comes to 
the light ; it challenges censure. Nay, 
more, it sends its missionaries out 
into Christian lands to bring in pro- 
selytes: it prowls about our great 
cities, and cuts off our ignorant me- 
chanics and cottagers in England and 
Wales, as a fox steals barn-door fowl. 
Such, too, is the infatuation which 
Mormonism exercises on the very ig- 
norant that their faith fastens oa the 
practice of polygamy as if it were a 
spiritual privilege, not a mere indul- 
gence of the flesh. According to the 
Mormon theory of the future life each 
one will reign over his children, which 
will constitute his kingdom, that the 
more the children the more the glory, 
and that if they have no wives or 
children here they will have no glory 
whatever in their future dwelling- 
place, where no new marriage can be 
contracted. The savages of the Fee- 
jee Islands, M. Remy remarks, have 
a doctrine somewhat analogous to that 
of the Mormons. At the gate of 
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their heaven they place a female Cer- 
berus, the Great Woman, who merci- 
lessly prevents any unmarried person 
from entering. 

The doctrine of a spiritual wife 
was, no doubt, adopted at first by 
Joseph Smith as a cloak to his licen- 
tiousness. 
securing in this world the greatest 
possible amount of glory in the other, 
was in the habit of secretly contract- 
ing apart from carnal marriage spiri- 
tual alliances, which in theory at least 
were to be platonic. This union for 
all eternity was called a “sealing,” in 
order to distinguish it from mar- 
riage, ora union in time. But after 
a while Smith was able to drop the 
mask, and abolish the distinction be- 
tween carnal and spiritual marriages. 
It was not till 1852, however, that 
his revelation of 1843 was made pub- 
lic to the uninitiated. It was at a 
solemn assembly in the tabernacle, in 
the Salt Lake city, that Orson Pratt, 
the public orator of Mormonism, un- 
folded to the multitudes this new 
practice of patriarchy, and _ justified 
it on the strange ground of the pre- 
existence of souls who wanted taber- 
nacles, which the saints, by multi- 
plying wives, could provide them 
with. 

M. Jules Remy,* who has described 
Mormonism with great ability and 
candour, gives us considerable insight 
into the inner life of this polygamous 
society. Like slavery, polygamy has 
much to attract on the surface. The 
stranger accustomed to the social evil 
of our great cities, is struck with the 
decorum and propriety that reigns 
around. The scandals of Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell’s Court are either 
_ hushed up, or do not exist at all. The 
vices of celibacy are gone, but what 
is discovered in their stead? On 
closer inspection we find that a Mor- 
mon community have only escaped 
our social evils to incur even greater. 
They have sought immunity from 
scandal, but at what a price! When 
the Cocyttian Venus was worshipped 
in Babylon, with rites we must not 
mention, the “one more unfortunate” 
was only one of amultitude. But who 
would exchange London for Babylon, 
even though unfortunates do throw 
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themselves in despair into the Thames, 
from loss of that which no woman in 
Babylon could retain. M. Remy lifts 
the veil in one or two instances, and 
shows that passion without purity 
is love without its light from heaven. 
Woman when degraded degrades not 
herself only but her master as well. 
Desertion of one wife for another, 
with all its attendant bitterness—the 
jealousy of the new wife of the old— 
the neglect of education in a house- 
hold which is little better than a 
harem, these are among the whips 
with which the gods make scourges 
of our pleasant vices, to remind us 
that we cannot trifle with divine 
laws. One peculiar institution of this 
polygamy of the New World, is un- 
like any thing ever heard of in the 
East. It appears that conjugal duties 
may be discharged by proxy, and M. 
Remy divides these proxies into four 
classes :—1. The glorifying proxy. 2. 
The retroactive proxy. 3. The sub- 
stitutive proxy. 4. The redeeming 
proxy. The last is the most curious 
of ail. The Mormons are in the habit 
of baptizing for the dead, to secure 
the salvation of relatives who have 
died before the revelation of Joseph 
Smith was given, But as marriage 
is a Mormon sacrament, far more es- 
sential to salvation even than baptism, 
those who are baptized for the dead 
also undertake to marry for them, and 
so perform those conjugal rights which 
as good Mormons they would perform 
for themselves if alive and on the 
earth at present. Thus, the Mormon 
has always a reason for adding to his 
stock of wives. At one time the death 
of a relative, at another the departure 
of a friend, a visit, or a vision, call for 
anew marriage, so that the altar of 
Hymen is always smoking, and vic- 
tims laid on, as caprice or a wanton 
eye inclines. Thus, among Mormons 
births, deaths, and marriages are all 
occasions of sympathy with the world 
of spirits; and as there are many 
mansions, and not one too many to 
fill them, there is a new pretext for 
multiplying wives, and hastening on 
the great end of existence, the propa- 
gation of tabernacles for these spirits. 

After these observations our read- 
ers will be inclined to concur with 





*“A Journey in the Great Salt Lake City.” 
Brenckley, M.A. 2 vols. London: Jeffs. 
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M. Jules Remy, in his judgment of 
a Smith and his blasphemous 
olly :— 


** The facts which belong to the life 
of Joseph Smith, will prove by evidence 
as clear as day, that he was to the whole 
extent of the word a cheat and impostor. 
Mormonism is nothing more than the 
product of calculation, or to speak out 
plainly, of speculation. In this respect 
it is impossible to conceive any thing 
more American than this new creed. 
One fine day it occurred to Joseph that 
it might be a capital affair to construct 
a new temple, that the curiosity of the 
thing and the originality of the enter- 
prise, were likely to bring in much bet- 
ter returns than his vulgar occupation of 
money-digger, which up to that time 
had not been very successful. This idea 
once in his head, he begins to work it 
out with the same conscientious self- 
approval, and the same serenity of mind 
with which he would have set up a 
grog-shop, or collected a cargo of salt 
pork for Europe. The thirst for gold, 
the greed of acquiring wealth, which is 
so powerful a spring in the commercial 
and industrial activity of the United 
States, this was the first and fecund- 
ating inspiration of Smith’s religious 
schemes. Nowhere else have we to 
seek his angel Gabriel or his nymph 
Egeria. Under the prophet is the Yan- 
kee ; under the pastor of men the greedy 
speculator, without conscience and with- 
out shane. Mournful certainly it is, 
for the honour of humanity, to say this, 
but it must be said from respect for 
truth.” 


The rise of Mormonism and Slavery 


SALMON FISHING IN THE 


WE noticed with approval in our 
number for January last, a little book 
lately issued from the press of Messrs. 
Longman, of London, with the title 
of “Salmon Fishing in Canada.” It 
ended rather abruptly with a few 
lines about the fishing of the river 
Moisie, leaving us literally without 
information on the subject. It has, 
however, been our good fortune since 
then to have made an excursion to 
this very river; and considering the 
great interest which has latterly been 
excited in Europe by the recent visit 
of the Prince of Wales to the Cana- 
dian rivers, we do not think we can 
gratify our readers more than by 
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do not shake our faith in the here- 
after of mankind. This is the mew- 
ing-time of the American eagle. She 
is moulting her feathers, and her 
eyes are scaled by dross; but pre- 
sently she will renew her youth, purge 
her eyes, and shake off the corrup- 
tions bred of prosperity, as the eagle 
leaves behind the old plumage in the 
nest of last year. It is too soon to 
anticipate how the Republic will rid 
itself of slavery in the South and poly- 
gamy in the West, but that it will 
shake off these twin errors we have 
no manner of doubt. The sloughing 
off of those evils from the New Eng- 
land States, is a sign of the real vital- 
ity of American institutions. In New 
England, where the virtues of the mo- 
ther country still resides. Slavery was 
cast out from the very first, and Mor- 
monism only appeared to be at once 
ejected into the far West. The dis- 
ease has fastened on the extremities, 
because the religious and moral life 
of America has not yet reached these 
extremities. This isolation, then, of 
the evil, is a sign of how it will be 
put an end to at Jast. Both Slavery 
and Mormonism must propagate them- 
selves or perish ; but cut off from the 
rest of America by a cordon of Chris- 
tian civilization drawn around them, 
they must vanish as the brigandage 
of Naples, when it is shut in in Rome, 
and allowed no outlet into the pro- 
vinces. We shall probably live to 
see the consummation. 


CANADIAN RIVER MOISIE. 


giving them a short account of our 
e ition. 

t should be premised that all the 
salmon rivers in Canada are the pro- 
perty of the Provincial Government, 
and are leased for the season, or for a 
number of years, according to the na- 
ture of the applications. 

Hitherto the fishing in these rivers 
—which are all tributaries to the 
great St. Lawrence—has been divided 
into two portions, the net fishing, 
which extends as far up the stream 
as the tidal waters; and the rod 
fishing, which comprises all from that 
point to the source of the river. But 
the Canadian Government has wisely 
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come to the conclusion that for the 
future they will not permit nets to be 
set within any of their rivers, with 
the exception of the St. Lawrence 
itself, thus reserving the tributaries 
for the nursing of the salmon, for the 
recreation of the fly-fisher, and the 
production of a revenue—a course 
which will, doubtless, greatly increase 
sport, add to the numbers of the 
breeding fish, and bring larger rents 
to the province. 

When it was our privilege to visit 
the beautiful banks of the Moisie 
there were no means of reaching 
them but by some friend’s yacht, or 
by a hired schooner. 

Unfortunately for us we had on 
that side of the Atlantic no friend 
who possessed a vessel of his own, 
and we were consequently glad to 
avail ourselves of the latter mode of 
progression, which at the best is a 
slow one. 

We have the pleasure to learn, 
however, that the enterprise and zeal 
of some gentlemen at Quebec have 
induced the proprietors of a first-rate 
mail steamer to make arrangements 
to carry sportsmen, their servants, 
and baggage, to the several rivers, 
drop them at their destinations, and 
take them back to Quebec, after hav- 
ing allowed them a due portion of 
time for the exercise of their piscato- 
rial skill. 

This will be of immense advantage 
to many professional and commercial 
men, who could not venture on the 
uncertainty of a sailing vessel’s mo- 
tions to absent themselves from their 
occupations ; and will, doubtless, draw 
many a fisherman across the Atlantic. 
For when it becomes known that 
it is possible to leave Liverpool on a 
certain day—say early in May—to 
arrive in Quebec on a day nearly as 
certain, and to be landed at his river 
without competitors and without 
poachers—for there are no residents 
on the banks of these rivers, a few 
wandering Indians only occasionally 
visiting them—the sportsman will be- 
come convinced that such an excur- 
sion will not involve the trouble, ex- 
pense, and uncertainty which a run 
to Norway, or even to the North 
of Scotland, would necessitate, and 
that he can much more conveniently 
carry his baggage to the Canadian 
steamers than to any others out of 
England. 
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But we must set out on our excur- 
sion. 

On the 2nd day of June four of us 
embarked from Renaud’s wharf at 
Quebec, with our four fishermen and 
our cook, in the good schooner Marie 
Julie, Captain Beaumont having pre- 
viously had all her bulkheads re- 
moved, and the entire of her hold, 
from stem to stern, transformed into 
one apartment, along the sides of which 
were ranged several bunks or sleeping 
places formed of rougi planks, and 
into the interior of which were pitch- 
ed, with “most admired disorder,” 
barrels of biscuit, pork and beef, 
porter, beer, ale, and soda water, bags 
of peats, of salt, of potatoes, of onions, 
and of clothes, fly-boxes, rod-boxes, 
liquor-boxes, boxes of clothes, and 
cases of wine and brandy, tool-boxes, 
and boxes of cooking utensils, and 
gun cases, and loose guns, especially 
that of Peter Dun, our cook, and his 
cavalry sword. Then there were three 
skifts or cots, like those used at Doonas, 
on the Shannon, with their oars, poles, 
and paddles. In addition, there were 
pots, kettles, and saucepans, gridirons, 
and teapots, cups and saucers, and 
dishes and plates, and tin pots, and 
knives and forks for present use, toge- 
ther with blankets, counterpanes, buf- 
falo robes, and other bedding. In 
fact, a greater scene of disorder and 
discomtort was never.witnessed. But 
we were elate with hope and expec- 
tation, and our difficulties in moving 
about and looking for our traps while 
the vessel was getting under way 
were rather causes of amusement and 
laughter than of grumbling or dis- 
content. 

The tide was running rapidly down, 
and a light breeze from the west 
catching “le grande voile,” as we 
rounded Point a Carey, made our 
schooner, which we then discovered 
was completely without ballast, heel 
over in a manner which was much 
more picturesque than pleasant, for it 
at once produced an internal commo- 
tion in the hold, which by the rolling 
of barrels, the displacement of boxes, 
and the staggering and swearing of 
servants, threatened serious injury 
not only to our shins, but to their 
souls. We, however, soon got upon 
deck, and directing the fellows below 
to put things in order with as much 
speed as possible, wrapped our coats 
round us, and viewed with unalloyed 
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pleasure the magnificent scene around 


Quebec and its harbour have often 
been described, from the days of 
Tommy Moore to those of that won- 
derful but untrustworthy correspond- 
ent of the Zimes, who was feted 
and feasted in Canada, and who, in 
justice, it must be said, praised his 
hosts in the most sublime manner, 
whenever he could lug their names 
into his letters, and out of revenge, it 
is supposed, for having had to do such 
dirty work, abused every thing and 
everybody else with a malignancy un- 
equalled even in his own Cockneydom. 
We shall not quote from the veracious 
writer, but there is a prettiness in 
Tom Moore’s conceit, in a letter to 
his mother, dated Quebec, August 
20, 1804, which is characteristic of 
his writings. 


** My partinc Motuer—Afterseven- 
teen hundred milesof rattlingand tossing 
through woods, lakes, and rivers, [ am 
upon the ground which made Wolfe im- 
mortal, and which looks more like the 
elysium of heroes than their death-place. 
If any thing can make the beauty of the 
country more striking, it is the defor- 
mity and oddity of the city which it 
surrounds, and which lies hemmed in 
by ramparts, amidst this delicious 


scenery, like a hog in armour upon a 
bed of roses.” . 


Our vision had not been dazzled by 
the bright beams of royalty, and per- 
haps had been so long accustomed to 
the usages of good society, that they 
did not prevent us from seeing and 
admiring the green pastures and well 
cultivated fields, backed by lofty 
mountains, and interspersed with 
white cottages and the glittering 
steeples of tin-roofed churches, which 
surround the beautiful and land- 
locked harbour of Quebec. We could 
look without prejudice upon the 
Waterfall of Montmorency, and ad- 
mire the foaming cataract asit plunged 
over the rocky precipice, and fell 
thundering into the St. Lawrence. 

Our ears were not closed to the 
cheerful sounds which reached them, 
as thecurrent bore us onwardsthrough 
fleets of stately merchantmen, un- 
furling their canvas wings with 
which to fly across the ocean, begring 
the produce of Canadian farms and 
Canadian forests to the overcrowded 
cities of Europe. And, as we looked 
upon the rugged mountains in the 


- 


background raising their heads to- 
wards heaven, Cape Tourment tower- 
ing high above all, while close beside 
us the lovely island of Orleans spread 
her green forests, her picturesque vil- 
lages, her quaint churches and her 
fertile fields, we were gladdened with 
the rough music of the sailor’s song of 
labour, but of cheerfulness— 


“ Ho cheerly men, cheerly men, ho,” 


and could from our hearts pity him 
who could see nothing in the glorious 
scene except the specs of mud which 
dimmed the lustre of his patent leather 
boots while walking through the city 
during a summer shower. 

We must get on towards the Moisie. 
This, however, is more easily said 
than done, for the tides, and the winds, 
and the waves, are not always in ac- 
cordance with man’s wishes. The 
light air, which barely filled our sails 
when we started, gradually increased 
and sent us rapidly past the green 
island of Orleans, then by the late 
quarantine station at Gros Isle, where 
so many thousands of the famine- 
stricken Irish found graves in the 
disastrous summer of 1847. Then the 
beautiful village of Kamouraska lay 
before us, and the numerous islands 
which here stud the river, the lofty 
mountains on the north shore, the 
south shore in beautiful contrast, 
bearing a fruitful, smiling, and fertile 
aspect, presented to our view one of 
the most exquisite scenes in Canada 
or in any other country. The wind, 
as is not uncommon, went down with 
the sun, and the tide having turned 
against us, we anchored near the 
Brandy Pots, two islands which are 
so called from the number of wells of 
brown looking water with which they 
abound, water, which when viewed in 
the wells, appears to be of the colour 
of dark brandy, but which when 
transferred to a glass is sweet to the 
taste and clear as crystal to the eye. 

The sea air and the unwonted exer- 
cise in getting our luggage arranged 
had given us keen appetites, so that 
when Peter Dun began to lay the 
table for dinner, he was received with 
acclamations of welcome. This table 
was the lid of a large box which be- 
longed to one of our party, an Ame- 
rican gentleman, of stalwart propor- 
tions, of imperturbable good-humour, 
of well-informed mind, and of great 
vivacity of conversation. The fact of 
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the table being merely a box did not 

in the least detract from the merits 

of hot beefsteaks and mealy potatoes, 

which were quickly laid upon it, and 

as quickly liber to be replaced 

by others just as savoury and just as 
ot. 

Perhaps, too, justice was the more 
impartially done to this frugal meal 
from the consciousness that our quar- 
ter of beef would not keep many days, 
and that when it was finished, we 
should have no chance of fresh meat 
for perhaps a month to come. 

Dinner over, two of us indulged in 
a glass of toddy, whilst the others 
filled the hold with clouds‘of tobacco 
smoke, through which objects were 
but very dimly visible ; this, together 
with the undulating motion of the 
vessel produced sensations of drowsi- 
ness, so that we all soon turned into 
our bunks and were quickly covered 
with refreshing sleep. 

About four o’clock on the following 
morning the well-known sounds at- 
tending the heaving of the anchor, 
the trampling on deck, the flapping 
of sails, and the rattling of blocks, 
rudely lifted the mantle of sleep from 
our eyelids ; the wind had come round 
to the south, the tide was in our 
favour, and we bowled away, leaving 
the pretty village of Rivieree au Loup 
on our right, and the yawning chasm 
which leads into the dark ae dismal 
Saguenay on our left. On we went, 

assing Red Island and Caconner 

ead, and Green Island and Father 
Point, until we reached that part of 
the river which is not to be distin- 
guished from the ocean, except that 
in clear weather one shore or the 
other is generally visible. Our break- 
fast was accomplished under difficult 
circumstances, from the rolling of the 
vessel and the obstacles presented to 
the culinary skill of Peter Dun by 
the smallness of the caboose and the 
confusion in the hold; but it was ac- 
complished, and no sooner was it 
finished than the wind chopped sud- 
denly round from the south, as it often 
does, blowing half a gale from the 
north-east. ‘Tacks and sheets” was 
the instant cry, and we soon found 
ourselves close hauled and beating 
against a nasty, short, chopping sea ; 
this continued all day and all night, 
producing any but pleasant sensations 
in the digestive organs. 

Our stout American friend, who for 
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the promt we shall call Hogg, early 
in the morning cried out, “Oh my! 
oh my!” 

“What on earth or on sea is the 
matter with you?” said the captain. 

“Oh my! oh my!” answered Hogg, 
“T feel like a cherubim.” 

“Like what ?” said the captain. 

“Like a cherubim,” said the other ; 
“T feel all head, as if I had no legs, 
arms, or body; all head, and that 
aching most confoundedly.” 

Alluding, we suppose, to the anec- 
dote of St. Cecilia, who having drawn 
down from the skies by her melody, 
certain little incorporeal heads and 
wings, politely asked them tosit down, 
when one of them sorrowfully replied, 
“ Merci je n’ai pas de quoi.” 

However this may = we carried 
on in great discomfort, first on one 
tack, then on another, during the 
whole day, which we endeavoured to 
make the best of by reading and con- 
versation. 

Having mentioned our American 
fellow-sportsman, it may be well here 
to say something of the rest of our 
companions, viz., the captain and 
twitcher. The captain, though not 
old in years, was an old sportsman, 
having participated under the best 
circumstances, in all the manly exer- 
cises of almost every country in the 
world, fronr elephant hunting in India 
and fox hunting in Leicestershire, to 
grouse shooting in Scotland and sal- 
mon fishing in Norway and Canada. 
His spare and wiry form was as tough 
as whalebone, his spirits good, his 
habits temperate, and his temper 
equable—when he was not contra- 
dicted ; when he was, he admits that 
he is “ peppery’”—perhaps he has 
sometimes been at least as hot as 
cayenne. But he was a gentleman 
and a sportsman. 

Twitcher was a large man in a very 
small compass, light, agile, active, 
cheerful, well read, with a capital 
memory, the heart of a lion, a capital 
hand with a strong fish, and a head 
“as bald as the palm of your hand” 
—never out of sorts, never disap- 
pointed, and always ready for work 
or for sport. 

We cannot stop to describe our 
coo Peter Dun, nor Paddy Shea, nor 
Frangois, nor Jimmy, the captain’s 
boatman, though well worth photo- 

i We must go on, till we 
get a view of the houses and Indian 
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wigwams at Godbout, and there en- 
counter a regular gale from the east, 
which compels us to “’bout ship,” 
and run before it into the harbour of 
St. Nicholas. Oh, what a relief it 
was, when the little schooner swung 
to her anchor. in water as smooth as 
a mill-pond, while we could see the 
waves “curling their monstrous 
heads” in the gulf outside, and hear 
them thundering on the beach. 

Delighted to stretch our legs, we 
all went ashore, and explored the lit- 
tle valley which lies at the upper end 
of this harbour, through which flows 
from the mountains a beautiful but 
very small stream, from which we 
hoped to allure some sea-trout, but it 
was too early in the season. In re- 
turning from our walk, however, we 
came upon a reach of damp sand on 
the water’s edge, which had been left 
bare by the receding tide, when our 
American friend discovered indica- 
tions which induced him to root into 
it with a piece of stick, when he cried 
out, “ by Jove, clams!” 

Paddy Shea was at once despatched 
to the ship for a spade and a couple 
of buckets, which he speedily filled 
with clams, a kind of gigantic cockle, 
of which our cook, with Bacon’s in- 
structions, made as delicious and as 
soothing a soup as ever was admini- 
stered to stomachs recovering from 
sea-sickness and yearning for rest. 

The wind, as usual, went down with 
the sun, and was succeeded by a light 
breeze from the west, so that when 
we went on deck to wash next morn- 
ing, the schooner was bowling along 
at a beautiful rate, the sails all filled, 
and the foam flying from her bows. 
The south shore was scarcely visible, 
but to our left the lofty light-house 
of Pointe de Monts stood revealed on 
its rocky promontory, and Trinity Bay, 
with its shining sandy beach, looked 
invitingly beautiful. Quickly we left 
it, and the barren rocky Canwee 
Islands behind, passing.the mouth of 
the Pentecost, renowned for sea-trout 
and lobsters. Soon we sighted two 
lofty mountains, standing almost per- 

ndicularly out of the sea, and while 
fying along had several shots at seals 
who popped up their ugly heads, and 
on us with 4 surprised 1 as 
if they would say, “What on earth 
brings you here?’ 

Here Peter Dun summoned us to 
dinner, consisting of the last remnant 
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of our beef made into a steak-pie, a 
Westphalian ham, which the captain 
had induced the cook at Russell’s 
hotel to prepare for him, and a second 
edition of the admirable clam soup. 
the mild saline flavour of which still 
clings to the palate of our memory. 
We did not linger long over our meal, 
for we were all anxious to miss nothing 
of the beautiful scenery which sur- 
rounds the bay of Seven Islands, which 
we were now rapidly approaching. 

As we ascended to the deck we 
passed Pointe au Jambon, and shortly 
afterwards the mouth of the Sainte 
Marguerite, said to be an excellent 
river for salmon and trout. Then be- 
gan to grow upon us the grand pro- 
portions of the seven mountains of 
rock which combine with the lofty 
hills on the shore, to form the lovely 
bay of Seven Islands, where safe an- 
chorage may be found for all the 
navies of all the nations of the earth. 
The passage by which we entered it 
was narrow, not more, perhaps, than 
a mile in width; but as we moved in- 
wards the islands appeared to recede, 
and the shores of the mainland to fall 
back to the right and left, till we 
found ourselves lying in tranquil wa- 
ter, in an almost circular basin of im- 
mense extent, surrounded by towering 
mountains, from the very apex of some 
of which fell, to all appearance quite 
perpendicularly, several waterfalls, 
evidently ols by the recent rains, 
now glistening in the sunbeams, then 
disappearing amongst the green pines 
which clothed the sides of the hills 
with garments of verdure, and again 
becoming visible as they bounded over 
the rocky projections which churned 
them into foam as white as snow. 

At the north end of the bay, em- 
bosomed in foliage, glitter the white 
houses which constitute what is called 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. 
Here a large number of Indians of 
the Montagnais tribe annually assem- 
ble for the double purpose of barter- 
ing thé skins of bears, minks, martens 
and foxes, which they have gathered 
in their winter’s hunt, for guns, blan- 
kets, clothing, and ammunition, and 
for receiving the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church from the zealous mis- 
sionaries who devote themselves to 
their instruction. 

The Montagnais are not a hand- 
some race, nor are they even pictur- 
esque, except at some little distance, 
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when the scarlet head-dresses and leg- 
gings of the women, and the blue 
smoke which curls from the apex of 
their conical wigwams, give an un- 
wonted colouring to the scene of their 
encampment. e 
This station is about eighteen miles 
from the mouth of the Moisie; but 
there is a path, or portage, as it is 
called, which in nine miles’ walking 
brings the pedestrian to the fishing 
ground. Over this path we despatched 
three men with some requisites for our 
encampment, while we again set sail 
on the schooner to convey ourselves 
and impedimenta to the wished-for 
spot. A favourable breeze wafted us 
on, and just before the sun disappeared 
in clouds of violet and gold, we let go 
our anchor within the sheltered mouth 
of the river, which was about of the 
same size as the Thames at Richmond. 
Early on the following morning the 
bustle and confusion consequent upon 
landing our stores had us all awake 
betimes. One of our party who was 
more fond of fishing than of the la- 
bours or responsibility of the commis- 
sariat department, perceiving that the 
tide was flowing, got his trout rod 
together, and having induced the 
twitcher to accompany him, went 
ashore to fish for sea-trout. They 
certainly were not three-quarters of 
an hour absent when they returned 
with as fine a dish of trout as ever we 
laid eyes upon, bright as silver, fresh 
as primroses, and varying in weight 
from two to six pounds, weighing in 
all within a few ounces of eighty 
pounds. And where else, we may 
ask, can two men, with light rods, 
single gut and small flies kill the same 
weight of fish within an hour! We 
know not whether such sport can be 
obtained in other countries, but we do 
know that there are many rivers in 
Canada which can afford as good. 
Through the kindness of an officer 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company we ob- 
tained a barge and a boat, with men 
to man them, for the purpose of trans- 
porting our stores and luggage to the 
spot selected for our season’s sport, 
whither our messengers from Seven 
Islands Bay had preceded us. Hard 
work it was to pull, or pole, or paddle 
our light skiffs against the powerful 
stream, and all had to be tried in turn 
according to the depth and rapidity 
of the different parts of the river. But 
we were anxious to get on, and willing 
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to work, so we soon reached a spot 
called the Elbow, where the stream 
makes a sudden turn. On a grassy 
height above the shore we perceived 
a Wigwam, and in groups around it a 
large family of young Indians, and 
were much surprised when informed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
officer, who had so kindly accommo- 
dated us with his boats, that the wig- 
wam and the family belonged to him. 
As he was a gentleman in manners 
and in education, the information ex- 
cited our curiosity; and as it now began 
to rain heavily, and he tendered to us 
the hospitality of his encampment, we 
were glad to avail ourselves of it, in 
the hope of receiving some account of 
the occurrences which caused him to 
be placed in this position, and were 
not disappointed. 

His story ought to be a warning to 
the parents and guardians of young 
men in the more civilized countries of 
Europe, how they send them into the 
wilderness to seek their fortune. This 
gentleman, the second son of a man of 
family, fortune, and respectability in 
England, having been guilty of some 
youthful indiscretions, was despatched 
to the most northern portion of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory as 
likely to be there beyond the reach of 
temptation. 

His fate was that of many others— 
he was loved, and he loved in return. 
A young Indian maiden owned the 
soft impeachment— 


“ Wheresoe’er the boy would fly, 
Still he heard her light foot nigh, 
East or west, where’er he turned, 
Still her eyes before him burned.” 


The result was, in plain prose, that 
he married her. It was some seven- 
teen years after these events that we 
had the pleasure to meet him, and 
candour compels us to declare that a 
plainer squaw than his wife, or more 
thorough Indians than his children, 
it was never our lot to encounter. 
The latter, however, he had himself 
taught to read and to write, and to 
pray, still they were Indians, with 
all the tastes, manners, habits, and 
appearance of the native red man. 
ae this, and he felt it deeply, 
for“@uring the years of his banish- 
ment in the North-west his elder bro- 
ther died, and he became heir to a 
handsome estate and a good fortune 
in England, and then came the con- 
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flict in his mind, whether he should 
return to the land of his birth, to 
enjoy the comforts and refinements 
of civilized life, or remain with the 
wife of his choice, and the children of 
his love, in the dreary solitudes of 
the Canadian_ forests. 

“For,” said he, pointing to his 
family, “I cannot bring them to my 
mother and my sisters in London; I 
cannot introduce them to my neigh- 
bours and tenants in Hampshire; I 
would feel disgraced, they would be 
miserable, and could never assimilate 
their manners and habits to those of 
English people, and I have, therefore, 
resolved that it is my duty to remain 
with them, and give them such an 
education as will teach them their 
duty towards their fellow-creatures 
and their God.” 

But how often must his heart have 
turned to the land of his birth and 
his boyhood, to the companions of his 
youthful sports, and to the refine- 
ments of civilized life, to which he 
had been accustomed ; and how often 
must vain regrets for the indiscre- 
tions which had banished him from 
them for ever have agitated his 
bosom ! 

We must get to our fishing ground. 
It was late on Saturday night, the 
rain still rattling on the leather walls 
of the wigwam, when we all—our- 
selves, our boatmen, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s officer, his wife, and 
eight children—wrapped our blankets 
round us, and with our feet to the 
fire, which was in the centre of the 
tent, composed ourselves to sleep. 

Sunday morning broke bright and 
beautiful. The trees, the mountains, 
and even the river looked refreshed 
from the showers of the previous 
evening, and all seemed to know that 
it was the great day of rest. No 
other day of the seven could be so 
delightful ; for though kindred to 
them, and one and all children of the 
sun, it was felt to be set apart. 

We were up betimes, and after a 
plunge into the placid but cool stream, 
were soon ready for the abundant 
breakfast which was hospitably pro- 
vided for us, consisting of trout and 
salmon, bread and biscuits, pork and 
eggs, with a plentiful supply of #- 
This meal was no sooner ended fan 
we were invited by our host to be 
present at his family prayer, to 
which one and all gladly assent- 


ed. The man must be utterly insen- 
sible who would not be touched with 
pleasure at the sight of this wild 
family assembled together for the 
worship of the Almighty in the depth 
of seclusion ; and a graduate of T.C.D. 
must indeed be devoid of feeling if he 
could hear, without strong emotion, 
the beautiful and plaintive supplica- 
tions of our Liturgy offered up to the 
Creator amidst the grandest of cathe- 
drals, the mountains, by the voices of 
a father and his children under such 
circumstances, 

We trust we felt the religio loci, 
and joined unfeignedly in the wor- 
ship, and we hope not the less accept- 
ably because shortly afterwards we 
embarked in our skiffs, and set forth 
to reach the long-wished-for camping 
ground. Toilsome was the work, and 
tiresome was the labour of pulling 
our skiffs against the strong stream 
for nearly fourteen miles; and it was 
with no small degree of satisfaction 
and surprise that, upon turning a 
bend in the river, we saw our tents 
like little airy Pyramids— 

* Like ag wild dwellings built in Fairy- 
and, 
They seemed like clouds descended on the 
earth, 
Disturbing not the Sabbath day's repose, 
Yet gently stirring at the quiet birth 
Of every short-lived breeze.”’ 


Gladly did we disembark and pro- 
ceed to furnish, with the garniture 
which we had carried in our boats, 
the tents which our servants had 
conveyed across the portage, and 
quickly were our arrangements made 
for our night’s repose. 

When the sunbeams of the follow- 
ing morning touched the pinnacles of 
the lofty pine trees which nodded over 
our encampment, with gold, we could 
survey and appreciate the wild beauty 
of our situation. Our tents were 
pitched upon a flat and grassy bank in 
the depth of a deep bay; before us 
lay the smooth and placid water, like 
the liquid lustre of some 


“ Lake that the breeze was upon, 
Which broke into dimples, and laughed in 
the sun.” 


On our left were the falls of the 
Moisie, where the river leaps in suc- 
cessive bounds over the lofty cliff, 
worn into numerous basins and chan- 
nels by the never-ceasing fall of the 
waters, and finally falls into an enor- 
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mous circular pool, studded here and 
there with large rocks, and broken 
into narrow streams by beautifully 
wooded islands. On our left the water 
flowed rapidly down a declivity, in 
which we subsequently found that it 
was extremely difficult to stop a large 
fish. 
Pictures of our tents seemed 


** To sleep, reflected far below ; 
Such image as the clouds of summer make, 
Clear seen amid the waveless waters glow.” 


Our boats “floated double, boat 
and shadow,” in the littie natural har- 
bour, and all was quietude and still- 
ness, except the noise of the falling 
waters and hum of the busy insects. 

The wind was south-west, light 
clouds occasionally obscuréd the sun, 
and altogether the day promised most 
favourably for sport. The rods were 
quickly and firmly bound together by 
waxed threads; the casting lines 
were selected and soaked in tea, and 
the largest sized flies were picked out 
from our books, for the water was 
high, and slightly discoloured from 
recent rain. 

Our first essay was about a mile 
below the camp, where a batture or 
shallow stretches diagonally across 
the stream and forms some lively rip- 
ples. Into these the twitcher sent 
his fly, when, with a flash like light- 
ning, and a crash that awoke the 
echoes of the solitude, a large fish laid 
hold of it, and at the same instant 
started rapidly down the stream. 
Then came the tug of war, the boat 
flew after him, still he went faster, 
making the reel “discourse most elo- 
quent music,” and running the line 
off it at a rate which was far from 
pleasant—for it looked as if he was 
resolved to carry us down the whole 
fourteen miles which we had so 
laboriously toiled to get up, and then 
to go to sea. But at last he took 
refuge in a small eddy by the river’s 
bank. Here he paused to regain his 
wind, which was pumped out of him 
by the rapidity of his rush down 
stream. This enabled the twitcher to 
wind up nearly all his line, which, hav- 
ing gladly done, he began to lean on 


**The limber rod that shook its trembling 
length, 
Almost as airy as the line it threw, 
Yet slowly bending in an arch of strength, 
When the tired salmon rose at last to 
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This manceuvre did not seem at 
all congenial to his feelings, for in- 
stantly he jumped at least five feet 
out of the water, shaking his head as 
if desirous to disengage himself from 
the hook, and no sooner did he fall 
back into the pool, than he attempted 
another rush, but in this he was frus- 
trated, for the light rod was kept fully 
bent with a deadly strain, permitting 
him merely to make short darts to the 
right and to the left, but never allow- 
ing him to turn his head down the 
stream. Such pressure could not long 
be borne with patience, so he again 
flung himself furiously out of the 
river, and upon once more falling back 
into it, attempted another run, but in 
this, as in the former one, he was 
foiled by the ready wrist of the 
twitcher, which quickly brought him 
to the surface of the water, when 
Paddy Shea planted the cruel gaff in 
his side, just behind the dorsal fin, 
and lifted him struggling into the 
skiff—the bottom plank of which was 
dyed with his bright blood, and stud- 
ded with his sparkling scales. 

Thus died our first fish in the 
Moisie : but how his weight was as- 
certained to amount to 33 lbs.; how 
he was cut into steaks ; how these 
savoury steaks were cooked ; how in- 
terlined they were with flakes of 
white curd, which betoken prime con- 
dition ; and how, having rejoined our 
friends when the day’s sport was done, 
we enjoyed them in the présence of 
our camp fire, we are not about to in- 
flict upon our readers. It must 
suffice to say, that eight fish that 
day fell to our lot, weighing respec- 
tively, 37, 35, 33, 26, 25, 18, 17, and 
12 lbs. Every one in prime condi- 
tion, and every one killed on single 
gut. 

Neither shall we go on detailing 
our successes from day to day ; we 
prefer appending to this report a re- 
turn, by a gentleman whose veracity 
is fully estimated in Canada, of ten 
days’ fishing which he had in the 
river Moisie. 

And now that our camp fire burns 
low, casting fitful gleams on the sur- 
rounding trees, and throwing crimson 
shadows on the water below us, we 
gragpally drop off to our several tents, 
listéning to the falling waters, till like 
Sancho Panza, sleep came, and cover- 
ed us up, and we knew no more till 
the sun was streaking the East with 
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bars of rosy light, and Peter Dun ap- of hot coffee, saying, “It’s a fine day, 
peared at our bedside witha small cup Sir, thanks be to God.” 


Return of Ten Days’ Fisuine by OnE Rop in the Morstg, in June. 


Date. Fly. | No. 


Dark claret, 
Ditto, 
Gray, 

Light claret 
and gray, 
Light claret, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Brown, 


Ditto, 


Weights in Pounds. 


18, 25, 33, 31, 19, 
12, 40, 3), 24, 


12, 11, 34, 33, 19, 21, 12, 


11, 12, 28, 30, 31, 33, . 


12, 17, 18, 22, 21, 16, 12, 14, 
19, 


18, 22, 14, 


16, 12, ll, ll, 10, 


12, 14, 25, 16, 11, 12, 18, 


16, 19, 11, 12, 


14, 17, 12, 12, 11, 
20, 12, 17, 16, 


Observations. 


Wind west. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Wind south-west. 
Dies non. 


Wind west. 
West. 


- | East wind. 
. Heavy rain all day; 


east wind. 
Wind west. 
| West. 


Gray, 
ile oo River discoloured ; 
gave up. 


THE STORY OF A PUNJAB WIFE. 


Sine something, Jymul Row ! for the goats are gathered now, 
d no more water is to bring ; 
The = e gates are shut, and the night i is grey as yet, 
ath given cunning fancies to thee sing ! 


Then J he s supple fingers, with a touch that doubts and lingers, 
Sets a-thrill the saddest wire of the six ; 

And the girls sit down and quiet the children’s merry riot, 
And the men pile the fire high with sticks. 


And vain of village praise, but full of ancient days, 
He begins with a smile and with a sigh, 

“Who knows the baubul-tree, by the bend of the Ravee?” 
Quoth Chunda, “I!” and twenty voices, “I.” 


“‘Well, listen !—there below, in the shade of bloom and bough, 
Is a tomb of silver and of stone, 

And Abdul Shureef Khan—I spit, to name the man— 
Lieth there, underneath, all alone. 


“He was Sultan Mahmed’s vassal, and he wore a Chieftain’s tassel 
On his green silk turban, at Gabul ; 

But the head that went so proud, it is not in his shroud ; 
There are bones in his grave, but not a skull. 


“And deep-drove in his breast there moulders with the rest, 
A dagger, gleaming once like yonder ray ; 
A Rajpoot lohar* whet it, and a Rajpoot woman set it 
ast the power of any hand to pull away. 


* Lohar, i.e. a blacksmith. 
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“Twas the Ranee Neila true, the wife of Soor} Dehu, 
The Lord of the Rajpoots of Neorpoor ; 
You shall hear the truthful story, with its sorrow and its glory, 
And curse Shureef Khan, the Soor. ’’* 


In all the wide Five waters none rode like Soorj Dehu, 
To foeman who so dreadful ; to friend what heart so true ? 


Like Indus, through the Khyber, came down the Moslem ranks, 
And town-walls fell before them as flooded river banks. 


But Soorj Dehu the Rajpoot owned neither town nor wall ; 
His house the camp, his roof-tree the sky that arches all : 
His seat of state the saddle, his robe a shirt of mail, 

His court a thousand Rajpoots, close at his Turkman’s tail. 


And many a quiet twilight the men of Soorj Dehu 
Broke off with horn and matchlock the Moslem “illahu.” 


Nor ever shaft of archer, nor ever slinger’s stone 
Could pierce the mail that Neila the Ranee belted on ; 


But traitor’s subtle tongue-thrust through guard of steel can break, 
And Soorj was taken sleeping, whom none had ta’en awake. 


Then at the noon in durbar swore fiercely Shureef Khan, 
That Soorj should die in torment, or live a Mussulman ; 


And Soorj spake, “Dogs of Islam! do with me as ye will, _ 
The last breath of my being shall curse your Prophet still. 


With words of insult shameful, and deeds of cruel kind, 
They vexed the Rajpoot’s body, but never moved his mind. 


And one is come to Noorpoor, who saith to Neila Kour, 
“Thy Lord is taken captive and lies in durance sore, 

For Shureef Khan hath set him, like a beast, in iron cage, 
And all the camp of Islam spends on him spite and rage.” 


Rose every Rajpoot horseman, and buckled on with speed 
The bridle-chain and breast-cord, and the saddle of his steed ; 


But unto none sad Neila gave word to mount and ride, 
Only she called the brothers of Soorj unto her side, 


And said, “Take order straightly to seek the camp with me, 
If craft may conquer malice, a thousand is as three ! 


If craft be weak to win him—Soorj dies, and ye return, 
For where a Rajpoot dieth, the Rajpoot widows burn.” 


Thereat the Ranee Neila unbraided from her hair 
The pearls as great as grapes, Soorj gave his wife to wear. 


And all about her bosoms, like lotus buds to see, 
She wrapped the tinselled kirtle of a dancing Kunchenee :¢ 


And fastened on her ankles the hundred silver bells, 
To whose light laugh of music the Nautch-girl darts and dwells. 


¢ The Punjab “Almeh.” 
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And all in dress a Nautch-girl but all in heart a queen, 
She set her foot to stirrup with a sweet and settled mien. 


Only one thing she carried no Kunchenee should wear, 
The knife between her bosoms :—ho! Shureef, have a care! 


Thereat with running ditty of plaintive pain and pity 
Jymul Row bids the six wires sigh ; 

And the girls crowd in a tangle, and hush the tinkling bangle, 
While the men let the fire fade and die. 


Lay Soorj like panting tiger in Shureef’s iron cage, 
All day the coward Moslems spent on him spite and rage ; 


No meat nor drink they gave him through all the burning day, 
And done to death, but scornful, at twilight-time he lay. 


But when the “gem of Shiva” uprose, the shining moon, 
Soorj spake unto his spirit, “The end is coming soon! 


“T would ’twere come by this time, could Neila only know.” 
What is that Nautch-girl singing in voice so known and low? 


“Where Soorj Dehu doth call her the Ranee Neila stands ! 
Faithful in life, and death too, look up and touch my hands. 


“Speak low lest the guard hear us,—to-night if thou must die, 
Shureef shall have no triumph, nor part our company.” 


So sang she like the Koil,* that dies beside its mate, 
With eye as black and fearless, and love as hot and great. 


But Soorj pressed on her fingers his withered lips, and dropped, 
And through the cage-bars Neila felt the brave heart-beat stopped. 


She turned and went. “Who passes?” challenged the Mussulman. 
“A dance girl, I.” “What seek’st thou?” “The presence of the Khan ; 


“ Ask if the great Chief-Captain be pleased to hear me sing?” 
Then Shureef, full of feasting, the Kunchenee bade bring. 


And all before the Moslems aflame with lawless wine, 
Entered the Ranee Neila, in grace and face divine. 


And all before the Moslems, wagging their goatish chins, 
The Rajpoot princess set her to the “Bee-dance” which begins, 


“Tf my love loved me, he should he a bee, 
I, the yellow champak, love, the honey 0’ me.” 


All the wreathéd movements danced she of the dance, 
Not a step she slighted, not a wanton glance ; 


In her unveiled bosom chased the intruding Bee, 
To her waist, and lower—She, a Rajpoot—she ! 


Sang the melting music, swayed the languorous limb, 
Shureef’s cruel heart beat—Shureef’s eyes grew dim. 


From his hand the Moslem loosed a priceless pear! ; 
“By the Prophet!” quoth he, “’tis a peerless girl! 


“Keep this ring; and ’prithee—come and take thy pay, 
I would hear at leisure more of such a lay.” 


* An Indian song-bird, famous in poetry. 
VOL. LVIII.—NO, CCCXLVI. 
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Glared his eyes on her eyes bent in = and pain, 
Glared at the tent-purdah,—never glared again. 


Never opened after unto gaze or glance, 
Eyes that saw a Rajpoot dance a shameful dance, 


For the kiss she gave him was his first and last, 
Kiss of dagger driven to his heart, and past: 


By her foot he wallowed, choked with lustful blood ; 
In his breast the “Katar”* quivered as it stood. 


At the hilt his fingers vainly, vainly try, 
Then they stiffen, helpless—die! thou slayer, die! 


From his bloodied scabbard drew she Shureef’s sword, 
Cut a-twain the neck-bone of the Moslem lord. 


Underneath the star-light—sooth ; a sight of dread, 
Like the goddess Kali—comes she with the head: 


Comes to where the brothers watch their murdered Chief. 
All the camp is silent, but the night is brief. 


At his feet she flings it—flings her burden vile ; 
“Soorj, I keep my promise! Brothers, build the pile!” 


They have reared it—set it, all as Rajpoots do; 
From the cage of iron taken Soorj Dehu. 


In the lap of Neila, seated on the pile, 
Laid his head; she radiant, like a queen, the while. 


Then the torch is lighted, and the ghee is poured, 
49 


“Soorj, we burn together—oh, my love, my lord! 


In the flame and crackle dies her tender tongue, 
Dies the Ranee, faithful faithfullest among. 


By the dawn an outcry runs from tent to tent, 
Like the wild geese cackling when the night is spent. 


Shureef Khan lies headless !—gone is Soor} Dehu! 
And the wandering Nautch-girl, who hath seen her, who? 


This but knows the watchman, at the lying-dawnt 
Forth there fared two strangers; by the first was borne 


The urn of clay, the vessel by Rajpoots used to bring 
The ashes of dead kinsmen to Gunga’s holy spring. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


* A Punjab dagger worn by native ladies. 
+ A Mussulman phrase, describing the uncertain light that precedes, by an hour, 
the approach of day. 
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A PEEP INTO RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


M.Gu1zor has added another volume 
to his Memoires; and this, the 
fourth, only takes the reader down to 
1839; but the period is one which 
contains within itself the germ of 
future disasters. It would require 
some effort upon the part of our coun- 
trymen to enter into the subject of 
that particular chapter entitled the 
“Coalition;” and yet, of all others, it 
is the one most interesting to French 
politicians. Many think, with well- 
grounded reason, that the coalition of 
1839, formed between Guizot, Thiers, 
and Odillon Barrot—a coalition sup- 
ported by Legitimistsand Republicans 
against the Minister Molé—destroyed 
parliamentary government, and led 
the way to the Revolution of July, 
1848. Should this heavy charge be 
true, the main weight of accusation 
would fall upon the shoulders of M. 
Guizot himself. It was he, who, by 
drawing off the Conservative section, 
of which he was the leader, so weak- 
ened the Conservative minister, that 
he was obliged to resign; and no sooner 
had he resigned, than the coalition, 
called upon to form a cabinet, found, 
as might easily have been foreseen, 
that they could not come to any 
agreement. Finding it impossible to 
form a ministry, the king, after six 
weeks lost in vain negotiation, felt 
himself forced to adopt the pitiful 
expedient of a provisional council. 
In presence of this state of parliament- 
ary chaos the secret societies fancied 
that the favourable moment had ar- 
rived for overturning a monarchy, 
under whom the Chambers had, as it 
were, broken down. A terrible emeute 
burst forth in Paris, the streets were 
deluged with blood, and in fear and 
panic the quarrelling coalition waived 
their pretensions in favour of a reso- 
lute soldier, and Marshal Soult, as 
ignorant as he was brave, took the 

ace of the accomplished Count 
Mole Soon after this event arose 
what has been called the Eastern 
Question. France wished to effect the 
first partition of Turkey b mare 
ing the ambitiousattempt of Mehemet 
Ali upon Syria and Egypt. M. Guizot 
was appointed ambassador to London, 
contrary to the wishes of Louis Phi- 


lippe. Hisembassy was not fortunate, 
for the famous treaty of July, 1840, 
was signed without his participation. 
But as the subject must necessarily be 
treated of in M. Guizot’s forthcoming 
volume, we must nut allow ourselves 
to anticipate his explanation. 

The volume before us reads more 
like the work of an indifferent his- 
torian than the personal Memoires of 
an active participator in the events 
described. There can be little doubt 
that the author’s aim is impartiality. 
He tries to place himself, so to speak, 
at the historic point of view. He 
would, if he could, effect the miracle 
of forgetting his own personality. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he does 
not altogether succeed. The author 
unconsciously paints himself in the 
light in which he would desire to be 
viewed by posterity. Without repre- 
senting himself as passionless or am- 
bitious, M. Guizot wears the air of 
philosophic calmness not to be shaken 
or even ruffled by changes of fortune. 
He did what he believed to be right, 
and casts upon others the responsibi- 
lity of failure. It used to be alleged 
against the minister, that under an 
austere exterior he knew how to prac- 
tise supple acts; and it may with 
equal truth be asserted that the severe 
pen of the historian can bend with 
singularly well-veiled dexterity tostab 
a foe or soothe an adversary who may 
yet be of use should his strange pro- 
Ject of the “fusion of the two branches 
of the Bourbon family” ever have a 
chance of being realized. 

As it was the king, whom it will, of 
course, be M. Guizot’s object to hold 
responsible for the fall of the mon- 
archy, the way is prepared by some 
adroit touches for the manner in which 
that unfortunate monarch’s character 
is to be presented. While parties are, 
during a certain ministerial crisis, 
fighting about the loaves and fishes— 
“The King, Louis Philippe (page 175), 
commits the fault too common upon 
the part of princes, who, to save 
themselves time and talk, put on airs 
of levity, of indifference, and of for- 
getfulness.” 

Here, however, is an extract from 
a passage (page 217), in which M 
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Guizot vindicates the calumniated 
sovereign from the false charges cur- 
rent at the time, of selfish grasping of 
money :— 


‘*No prince—I should rather say, no 
man—so often gave himself the appear- 
ance of wrong that he had not done, and 
of faults that he had not committed. 
He had experienced so many unexpected 
disasters, had lived amidst such scenes, 
and had undergone so much distress, 
that thereremained upon his mind an ex- 
treme distrust of the future, and a vivid 
apprehension of the fatal accidents that 
might yet befall him and his family. At 
one time he would recall with just pride 
his wandering days and poverty of life ; 
at another he would recur to the past 
with bitterrecollection,and a look toward 
the future fullof alarm. In September, 
1843, during the first visit of Queen 
Victoria to the Chateau d’Eu, while pro- 
menading in the garden, the king plucked 
a peach and offered it to the Queen, who 
seemed at a loss how to have it peeled. 
Whereupon the king, taking a knite from 
his pocket said, ‘When one has been, 
like me, a poor devil living on forty sous 
a-day, his pocket is never without a 
knife.’ And he smiled, as did all pre- 
sent, at the recollection of his poverty. 
Upon another occasion I was alone with 
him. He talked of his domestic situation, 
of the future of his family, and of the 
hazards still hanging over them. He 
became warm as he entered into details 
of expenditure, of his debts, and of the 
absurdities uttered about his fortune; 
and taking me suddenly by both hands, 
said with extreme trouble—‘ I tell you, 
my dear minister, that my children will 
one day be wanting bread.’ Whenever 
he was under the empire of this mood he 
sought with ardour for his family and 
for himself securities against the future, 
and would at the same time express his 
apprehension and his complaints with a 
freedom and an intemperance of lan- 
guage that sometimes astonished his 
most partial hearers, while supplying 
his enemies with suspicions in support of 
their credulity and falsehoods.” 


The charge of levity against the 
king is repeated apropos of the other 
and more serious ministerial crisis that 
followed the victory of the coalition. 
“The king (page 300), assisted at this 
laborious confusion as a very attentive 
spectator, somewhat mocking in his 
ever too abundant conversations, but 
without any endeavour to raise ob- 
stacles, and without refusing any com- 
bination.” The king, it is admitted, 
dealt ever honestly with his ministers, 
whoever they were. Strange to say, 
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the pretext for the coalition which led 
to such fatal results was precisely to 
conquer that personal interference in 
the government, which, it is admitted 
upon the best authority, the king never 
exercised. His Minister Molé was over- 
thrown upon theground of his being the 
servant of the Court. It was he who 
negotiated the marriage of the Duke of 
Orleans, which he celebrated with a po- 
pularact of amnesty. Themain charge 
against him was that he withdrew 
the French army of occupation from 
Ancona--although Austria had de- 
prived such occupation of excuse by her 
evacuation of the Romagnas—and this 
accusation was pushed home by rivals 
who made the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention the chief article of their creed. 
But, as M. Guizot confesses—M éme 
pour les plus honnétes gens, la poli- 
tique n'est pas une cweuvre de saints. 
The Duchess of Orleans, as it was 
known, never sympathised much with 
M. Guizot. The firmness with which 
she refused to lend herself to the Fu- 
sion project, by which the rights of 
her son would have been seriously 
compromised, must have somewhat 
crossed the purposes of the author of 
these Memoires, who thus draws her 
portrait. He is describing the fétes 
at Compitgne after the marriage :— 





‘** Seated several times at table beside 
her we talked much together, and of all 
things, for she had thought and inter- 
ested herself much about every thing, 
with the eagerness and the charm of a 
mind elevated, rich, cultivated, prompt, 
too prompt, perhaps, to accept what af- 
forded her noble satisfaction, and more 
generous in her impressions than fasti- 
dious in her taste and her judgment. We 
did not always agree in opinion, and she 
submitted with good grace to any diffe- 
rences; a little astonished sometimes, 
however, and without giving me much rea- 
son to believe that she was greatly touched 
by my observations. I quitted her charmed 
with the distinction of her mind, the ele- 
vation of her sentiments, and convinced 
that she possessed a truly royal soul, 
that the trials of life would not perhaps 
always enlighten, but which would never 
subdue her courage or affect her dignity.” 


The words marked in italics illus- 
trate the writer’s adroit method of 
insinuating defects, while appearing 
to pronounce a eulogy upon those who 
have excited his resentment. 

A still more striking instance of 
decorous strangling of a political ad- 
versary with silken cords, is presented 
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in the references to M. de Lamartine. 
In regard to M. Guizot, this brilliant 
gentleman is a double offender. Al- 
though not a ministerialist, he rallied 
to Count Molé out of horror of the 
coalition, which appeared to him a 
monstrous violation of principle. Such 
was his first offence. His second, 


need we name it to any one who re- 
collects the fall of the Monarchy and 
the advent of the Republic. 


**T cannot meet the name of M. de 
Lamartine in my souvenirs, nor his per- 
son to-day in our streets, without a pro- 
foundly melancholy impression. No 
man has received finer gifts from God, 
both personal and of position, for he 
possesses intellectual power and social 
elevation. Nor have favourable circum- 
stances been less wanting to him than 
these primary advantages; all chances, 
as well as all means of success, have met 
him on his way; he has seized both of 
them with ardour; at one particular 
moment he played a great part in a 
great drama; he touched the end of all 
ambitions and tasted all glories. Where 
is he to-day? I do not speak of reverses 
of public nor of the trials of private life. 
Who in our days has not fallen? Who 
has not suffered the strokes of fate, the 
anguish of the soul, the distresses of for- 
tune? Labour, miscalculation, sacrifice, 
suffering have had at all times, and will 
always have their part in human desti- 
nies, even more amongst the great than 
the humble. What astonishes and sad- 
dens me is, that M. de Lamartine should 
himself feel astonished and irritated ; it 
is not only the pains of his situation, it 
is especially the state of his soul as re- 
vealed by himself, that I cannot contem- 
plate without melancholy. How cana 
spectator who regards events from so 
high a point, be so much moved by the 
accidents which touch himself? How 
can so sagacious an appreciator of men 
so little know himself? How can one 
abandon himself to bitterness who has 
eujoyed so much the favours of heaven 
and of the world? It must be that in 
this rich nature there must be some 
great defects, and very little strong har- 
mony, when he can fall into such inter- 
nal trouble and manifest it with so much 
anger. I have seen M. de Lamartine 
too little near to know him and explain 
this to myself completely ; but he ap- 
pears to me like a fine tree laden with 
blossom, without fruit that ripen and 
without roots that hold; it is a great 
mind which passes and repasses inces- 
sautly the regions of light into that of 
clouds, and which catches glimpses of 
truth without being able to fix them; a 
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heart open to all generous sympathies, 
and which is yet governed by personal 
preoccupations.” 


There is in this volume an account 
of Louis Napoleon’s attempt at Stras- 
bourg, given ina more dramatic form 
than is usual with the grave M. Gui- 
zot. A serious disaster had just be- 
fallen the French army in Algeria 
under Marshal Clausel, who, repelled 
from Constantina, attempted to throw 
the blame of defeat upon the govern- 
ment, which he accused of not having 
afforded him sutiicient supplies. The 
charge was probably false; but Clausel, 
brought up in the bad Bonaparte 
school, did not hesitate to follow the 
example of his master, in sacrificing 
victims to his own mistake. The 
public vanity sought for solace in the 
pretended explanation of the defeated 
Marshal, and it was while army and 
populace were smarting that Louis 
Napoleon made his attempt at Stras- 
bourg, which was very near succeed- 
ing. Had the Prince not turned, by 
mistake, up a court-way or lane with- 
out issue, called a cul-de-sac, in which 
he was caught as in a trap, an empire 
might have commenced in 1836, which 
would not have been peace. 

The news of the Prince’s attempt 
reached the government by telegraph, 
and as the weather was thick only 
one-half of the despatch could be deci- 
phered. “30 October. This morning 
towards six o’clock, Louis Napoleon, 
son of the Duchess de Saint Leu, who 
had in his confidence the Colonel of 
Artillery, Vaudrey, traversed the 
streets of Strasbourg with a party 
of”—no more. Ministers sat up all 
night with the royal family waiting 
for details, and not knowing what 
course to take. The poor king felt 
particularly unhappy, for his mind 
recurred to the numerous plots by 
which his short reign had been dis- 
turbed, and he began to regard the 
crown as a heavy burthen, of which 
he would willingly be rid. The next 
morning brought an account of the 
prince’s failure, and the government, 
without waiting for solicitation, re- 
solved upon setting the bold adven- 
turer at liberty, upon condition that 
he should depart for the United States. 
As the Prince was about to embark, 
he was asked what may he would 
find himself provided with upon his 
landing—“ none at all,” was the re- 
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ply, and fifteen thousand francs were 
put into his hands by the king’s 
order. 

M. Guizot speaks of the Prince with 
a respect which is not without some 
admixture of sympathy for his pre- 
tensions. “ Under a calm, gentle, and 
modest exterior, he allied, a little con- 
fusedly, an active sympathy for inno- 
vations and revolutionary enterprises 
with the tastes and traditions of ab- 
solute power ; and the pride of a great 
race, united itself in him to the am- 
bitious instinct of a great future. He 
felt the Prince and believed himself 

re-destined, with invincible confi- 

ence, to become emperor.” 

Having allowed the Prince to escape, 
the government committed the error 
of bringing his partisans to trial ; and 
when the latter wereacquitted through 
the impulsive logic of a jury wishing 
to rival the government in generosity, 
the same government adding folly to 
error, brought in some stringent penal 
laws about conspiracy, which, repelled 
by the Chambers covered the ministry 
with unpopularity. An attempt was 
made upon the king’s life by a wretch 
named Meunier, and at the same time 
the detected author of an infernal 
machine, named Campion, committed 
suicide to escape the guillotine. Fresh 
troubles are coming: we shall look 
with interest for the future volumes, 
in which they will be treated with 
the authority of a chief actor. 


The Memoires of Queen Hortense, 
mother of the Emperor, have just been 
published, or rather re-published, 
evidently for the purpose of meeting 
an accusation lately directed against 
Louis Napoleon, that while, in 1831, 
he and his mother were receiving at 
the hands of Louis Philippe, in Paris, 
the most gracious attention, the prince 
was conspiring with Blanqui, Bar- 
bés, and other notorious revolution- 
ists against the person of his royal 
host. The Queen’s account of her 
passage through France, and her so- 
journ in Paris in 1831, appears to be 
a direct refutation of so serious a 
charge. It is, besides being a candid, 
a most charmingly written statement, 
and leaves upon the mind of the rea- 
der an exceedingly agreeable impres- 
sion. 

Queen Hortense, then called the 
Duchess of Saint Leu, and her son, 
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the future Emperor, hunted out of 
Italy by the Austrian police, made 
their way with some difficulty to 
France, for every one’s hand seemed 
to have been against the fugitives. 
With such admirable address did the 
Queen manage to pass through the 
French territory, that she and her 
son were installed in a hotel in the 
Place Vendéme in Paris, before the 
police had ascertained more than that 
they had succeeded in crossing the 
frontier. Louis Philippe, as soon as 
the letter of Queen Hortense was put 
into his hands, at once invited her to 
the Palais Royal, where she was re- 
ceived with a kindness which, de- 
scribed as it is with delicate minute- 
ness, holds up the king, and indeed, 
the whole royal family, in the most 
amiable light. He assured her that 
he had himself experienced the bitter- 
ness of exile too sorely not to wish 
to abolish all laws of proscription, 
and talked familiarly with her about 
her own past life, and entered into 
her prospects and plans in the spirit 
of a confidential adviser. All this 
time Prince Louis Napoleon was con- 
fined to his room with an inflamma- 
tory sore throat, attended by a medi- 
cal gentleman, whose name is given 
M. Balencie. 

It does, indeed, appear, that durin 
the short time Queen Hortense an 
her son were in Paris, there occurred 
some agitation, and it was at this 
period that Marshal Lobau dispersed 
a mob, gathered round the column of 
the Place Vendéme, by calling out the 
fire brigade, stationed close by, who 
discharged their engines with com- 
plete effect, showing that a pro-Bona- 

artist mob could have stood fire 

etter than water. Had Prince Na- 
poleon been affecting illness in order 
to cover political intrigues, it is hardly 
possible that his mother should, with- 
out any apparent purpose, have set 
down conversations with the royal 
family so much to their advantage, 
while describing in the same unaf- 
fected way the sufferings of her son, 
and the uneasiness which his malady 
occasioned herself. The attachment 
between Hortense and Louis Napo- 
leon was perfect; and the description 
she gives of her eldest son, who fell 
a victim in Italy to the attempt which 
he made to overthrow the Papal go- 
vernment, and in which he was sup- 
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ported by his brother, is very attrac- 
tive. This little work cuts two ways; 
for, while it throws much favourable 
light upon the character of the future 
Emperor, it is not less partial towards 
poor Louis Philippe, who suffered hard 
measure in the matter of his private 
property, at the hands of one whom 

e had treated with much considera- 
tion. 


As Louis Napoleon cannot, it is to 
be presumed, continue the romantic 
Memoires of his fascinating mother—- 
and what more romantically adven- 
turous career than his own has ever 
been recorded--he has undertaken a 
work worthy an imperial pen, with 
which he is said to occupy as much 
leisure as can belong to a sovereign, 
who is his own prime minister, and 
whose way of seeking repose, and 
even solace, from frequent indisposi- 
tion, is to turn to labour of another 
kind. As the sovereign’s hours are 
under more strict surveillance than 
those of the humblest of his subjects, 
s0 may it be taken for granted that 
the current story of the Emperor 
being engaged upon a life of Julius 


Cesar is perfectly authentic. Rumour 
be 


may not be indeed so correct, when it 
assigns personal motives for such an 
undertaking. We know that during 
the nominal existence of the Republic 
of 1848, the pens that volunteered, or 
were hired, to prepare the public 
mind for a restoration of the Empire, 
dwelt strongly upon the analogy 
which they pretended to have found 
between the last days of the Roman 
republic and the then state of France. 
Julius Cesar was the favourite theme 
of eulogy, because that he, accordin 

to the Granier de Cassignacs an 

Romieus, so far from having destroyed 
the liberties of Rome, secured a fur- 
ther existence of 500 years to the em- 
pire. To compare the short-lived 
republic, which had served as a mere 
transition between the monarchy of 
the Bourbons and the despotism of 
Napoleon, itself a short-lived reign of 
military violence, was so daring a 
liberty with historical fact, that it 
a not be possible for us to admit 
the idea of its receiving confirmation 
from so sagacious and well-informed 
a thinker. The present Emperor’s 
resemblance to Augustus Cesar is 
more specious, and he is said not to 
be displeased when this compari- 
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son is made between the nephew of 
Napoleon and the successor of Julius. 
He, too, has rebuilt the city--he will 
leave a Paris of marble. He would 
have it be believed that hé desires an 
Empire of peace, in which the temple 
of Janus should be shut. If glory be 
forced upon him, he cannot help the 
agreeable surprise; and if he cannot 
force a better Horace than M. Bel- 
montet, and if he cannot inspire a 
Virgil at all, it is not the fault of a 
government which spends as much 
money upon an opera-house as Eng- 
land has wasted upon her mouldering 
houses of parliament. 


Like master like man—the secre- 
tary to whom the Emperor dictates 
his life of Julius Ceesar is himself an 
author. Considering his years, M. 
Mocquard is a prodigy of youthful 
feeling and juvenile activity. This 
lively secretary of three score and ten 
has just published a work illustrative 
of the laws, habits, and manners of 
the United States, which the unhappy 
state of the republic, torn as it is by 
civil war, renders peculiarly appro- 
priate. As the imperial master seeks 
a refuge from the cares of government 
in historical composition, so M. Moc- 
quard, wearied with financial specu- 
lations into which his innocence was 
entrapped by his quondam friend the 
Jew-banker, Mirés, turns to romance, 
and charms a wondering world with 
Jessie, roman, en deux volumes. Li- 
terature would seem, indeed, to pos- 
sess comforts of its own for harrassed 
png ; for Mirés, while the 
charge of fraud, for which he is now 
suffering a just penalty, was hanging 
over his head, took to writing his me- 
moires. The book was intended to 
serve the practical purpose of a con- 
ductor to draw off the lightning from 
his head. But what of Jessie? What 
of the literary Benjamin of the 
sprightly, venerable Mocquard’s old 
age ' 

To do the author justice, his work 
is free from the gross immorality with 
which the new school of light litera- 
ture is tainted. Jessie is the daugh- 
ter of a merchant of Philadelphia, 
who, to save her father from ruin, 
clandestinely goes on the stage under 
an assumed name. Her act is the 
more meritorious, as her father had 
already marked his detestation of the 
actor’s profession by cutting off his 
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own son for having taken to the 
boards. Jessie, although totally ig- 
norant of the business of the stage, 
by the majesty of her pretensions in- 
duces a soft-headed New York mana- 
ger to advance her a sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, with which she 
secretly pays her father’sdebts. When 
two newspaper critics wait upon her 
to take her orders for eulogy at so 
much a line, she nobly declines an of- 
fer which, it appears is, according to 
M. Mocquard, only in the ordinary 
way of business. She is equally in- 
flexible to the manager’s proposal to 
pay certain customary fees to ladies 
of distinction, moving in the best cir- 
cles of Yankee society, and who, for 
a consideration, fill the boxes with 
fashionable supporters of timid debu- 
tantes—nor. does she fear the hostile 
band ‘which is led by the rival trage- 
dienne, Miss Lawrence. Her only 
friend is a certain banker, through 
whom she pays her father’s debts, 
and we learn that all bankers are con- 
nected with theatres. We fear that 
M. Mocquard must have been think- 
ing of such bankers as Mir’s and 
Solar. 

Jessie appears in Desdemona, and 
produces an effect which taxes the 
author’s powers to describe; for, as 
he affirms, his countrymen have no 
idea of the sort of eaten which 
attends a successful actress in New 
York. It rises to adoration! and as 
for the votive offerings which are laid 
upon the shrine of the divinity, they 
are not to be estimated by any amount 
of the immortal dollar! Jessie is too 
disinterested to add to the twenty-five 
thousand dollars paid in advance upon 
the security of her own modest, and, 
as the result shows, truthful estimate 
of her powers; she regrets the present, 
but retains the praise, which is, in 
fact, so much stock in trade. Her 
virtue is, however, to undergo a severe 
trial. After Desdemona she appears 
as Juliet, with increased success. Two 
acts are already over, when somebody 
wants her. The stranger is her father, 
who commands her to accompany him 
—she cannot—honour forbids—the 
house is becoming furious at the delay 
—the father no less furious on account 
of her undutifulness. In order to de- 
cide her obedience, she is informed 
that her mother is at the point of 
death, and cannot die in peace with- 
out seeing her. Was ever such a 


struggle between affection and pro- 
fessional duty witnessed before? The 
manager appears, and puts the stran- 
ger out, and even the indignity can- 
not overcome her sense of honour— 
and she flies to the arms of Romeo. 

The trials and troubles of Jessie do 
notend here. There is a lover of course 
—a hotheaded gentleman—whose ad- 
dresses the heroine had rejected, be- 
cause he being rich, her delicacy was 
shocked at the idea of accepting his 
hand on account of his money. This 
inconsiderate fellow, led away by a 
calumnious report, attributes her clan- 
destine departure from her father’s 
house to other motives. Her appear- 
ance on the stage confirms his suspi- 
cions, and as she leaves the theatre, 
he fires at her, and she falls wounded 
into the arms of her father, who is 
waiting also. With another barrel of 
the revolver he blows out his own 
brains, when, as they cannot be put 
back again, he dies; but Jessie reco- 
vers, to the great relief of M. Moc- 
quard’s admiring readers. 

Such a story as this coming from 
an ordinary pen would be laughed at 
for its absurdity, or regarded as an 
additional illustration of the difficulty 
with which one people tries to under- 
stand another. But the Imperial 
Secretary would seem to think it no 
ungraceful addition to the duties of 
writing down his master’s thoughts 
at his master’s dictation, to favour the 
world with his own upon public ques- 
tions as they arise, and through forms 
most congenial to his own taste. M. 
Mocquard leaving the brochwre to 
such non-official secretaries or confi- 
dants as the polished La Gueronniére, 
and the witty Edmond About, con- 
veys such original political instruc- 
tion as he has to offer through the 
more popular forms of the drama and 
the novel. When it was necessary to 
stir up public feeling in favour of 
Italy, M. Mocquard seized upon the 
story of the little Jew-boy, Mortara, 
which he dressed up for the noisiest 
of the Boulevard theatres, and with 
an effect adapted for the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. He, in this way, con- 
trived to effect two objects at once. 
He pleased the people, and captivated 
the wealthy amen of M. Mires’ 
persuasion. With like readiness he 
turned the Syrian massacres into 
»olitico-theatrical capital. How the 

faronites were made to shout from 
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the Astleys of the Boulevard, vive 
L? Empereur, and in the’ Emperor’s 
own hearing, while the secretary- 
author sought for the reward of his 
genius in Imperial physiognomical 
satisfaction. No doubt this was the 
golden moment of the favourite’s long 
life. After “doing” Italy, the Jews, 
and Syria, American affairs assumed 
an importance sutticient to command 
the profound attention of this author 
of politics-made-easy, or rather, of 
politics made agreeable ; and the re- 
sult is “Jessie,” which is presented 
in the form of a novel rather than of 
a drama, for the purpose, perhaps, 
of brisker circulation through the 
United States. The Yankees were to 
be flattered into some imaginary al- 
liance, through a picture of female 
virtue and devotedness, which should 
surpass that of Jeannie Deans; and 
hence the marvellous invention of a 
side-scene, when, rather than break 
faith with the manager and the pub- 
lic, the heroine determines to play her 
part out, although she disobeys her 
father, and incurs the chance of never 
seeing her mother alive. Oh! Stars 
and Stripes. pay homage to M. Moc- 
quard. Has not Mires betrayed his 
trusting guilelessness, and does he not 
stand in need of consolation ? 


We have done M. Mocquard the 
justice to acknowledge that he has 
avoided the prevalent literary vice of 
the light literature of the day, that of 
indecency, whether coarse or refined. 
This is a merit which cannot be attri- 
buted to some writers of loftier pre- 
tensions. There has just appeared 
the “ History of French Literature,” 
from the pen of M. Nisard, and M. 
Nisard is a teacher of youth, a pro- 
fessor whose volumes contain a repe- 
tition of his course of lectures, as 
delivered from his chair to university 
students. The professor, treating of 
the reign of Louis XIV., labours, in 
face of history, to prove that the 
great writers of that rug derived 
their inspiration from his encourage- 
ment, his favour, and his- example. 
According to the professor’s conclu- 
sions,rather insinuated than expressed, 
the golden age of French literature, 
the age of Racine, and of Moliére, as 
it was of Bossuet and Fenelon, was 
created by despotism. The worst is 
to come. History tells us that Louis 
XIV. was, in his personal conduct, 
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outrageously licentious, as in his poli- 
tical conduct he was a persecutor 
and a tyrant. Of the man who im- 
prisoned and exiled an honourable 
gentleman, M. de Montespan, because 
he refused to sanction his own disho- 
nour, who ordered the graves of the 
Jansenists to be violated, who let loose 
his dragoons upon the Protestants, 
and who revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
besides committing other enormities, 
private and public ; of this sensual, 
inhuman despot, enough is known to 
render apology for his acts very diffi- 
cult even for the most intrepid syco- 
phant. The success of Capefigue, in 
rehabilitating, as the phrase is, the 
Pompadours and Du Barrys, would 
seem to have excited the ambition of 
M. Nisard, who undertakes, not only 
to justify the immoralities of this 
monarch, but to represent the people 
of the time, his subjects, as approving 
his behaviour. If this were true, this 
golden age of literature would have 
been an age of filth and mud; the 
people would have been accomplices 
of their ruler’s adultery. But that 
they are libelled by this learned pro- 
fessor is proved by the fact, that this 
monster’s reign was one of continued 
persecution, proving that there was a 
perpetual protest against vice. 

Only to prove that we do not mis- 
represent the author, we will quote 
one passage :— 


“A certain favour encouraged this 
fault, and no one felt indignant that a 
young, charming, and adored Prince, 
after having accepted for the good of the 
State, the constraint of a political mar- 
riage, should have yielded to a serious 
passion, while treating the Queen with 
respect and kindness, and not neglect- 
ing any duties of the King. The liter- 
ature of the time, which is full of con- 
descension for all that belongs to man, 
and especially for the weaknesses of great 
souls, expressed under a thousand forms 
this favour of opinion. At no epoch has 
love been better painted, nor under more 
noble and touching traits. Its image 
was beheld in Louis XIV. himself; in 
him, whose love was at once so impas- 
sioned and so restrained, besides being 
accompanied with that decency which 
marks the merit of sacrifice to public 
propriety. Love is only touching in 
great souls, because in them it is accom- 
panied by the reason which renders it 
natural, in taking away all air of imita- 
tion, and honest in rendering it subor- 
dinate to duty, or in sacrificing itself to 
it.” 
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M. Nisard, who thus elevates into 
doctrine the right divine of kings to 
set aside the Ten Commandments, 
provided they observe external de- 
cency, in other words, cover their 
crimes with hypocrisy, fills the im- 
portant post of Director of the Supe- 
rior Normal School. He is the teacher 
of teachers—the instructor of those 
who are to instruct—the mirror in 
which masters and pupils are to see 
reflected the purest principles of mo- 
rality and of science. If literature is 
thus corrupted, as it were, at its 
source, is it not only according to the 
due course of things, that the youn 
talent fed upon such teaching, shoulc 
colour with the master’s precepts the 
monstrous sophistries by which, in 
novel and drama, vices are poetised 
into ideal models for sinless adul- 
terers. 


M. Carnot, who was for some time 
Minister of Public Instruction under 
the Republican Government of 1848, 
has published the first volume of his 
long-promised Memoirs of his father, 
that famous man, whom Napoleon 
called the Organizer of Victory. The 
simple, kindly, deeply affectionate, 
and profoundly reverential spirit in 
which the son enters upon his labour, 

ives promise of one of those rare per- 

ormances, in which the writer, merg- 
ing himself in the subject, inspires his 
readers with the like feeling; and 
both go on together, making acquaint- 
ance with the innermost heart of a 
truly fine character. 

Carnot was the moderator, as far as 
it was possible in such times to be 
the moderator, of the Committee of 
Public Safety. He is said to have 
saved more lives than Robespierre sent 
to the scaffold. It was he who organ- 
ized the fourteen armies which the 
Republic called into action for the 
defence of the country, and the ex- 
tension of its vigorous propagandism. 
This essentially man of science was 
alive to the charms of society and of 
letters, was chivalrous in his demea- 
nour towards women, wrote poetry, 
and was adored in his household. 
When Napoleon was in the height of 
his power, Carnot singly protested 

ainst the First Consul declaring 
himself Emperor; and when, in 1815, 
the cause of the Emperor looked des- 

te, offered his services to save 
rance from invasion, and was ap- 
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pointed Governor of the Citadel of 
Antwerp, which he defended with a 
skill and courage equal to his reputa- 
tion. Such is the man whom his son 
undertakes to present worthily to the 
world. 

The most immediately interesting 
portion of this first volume is the au- 
thor’s introduction, extending to a 
fifth of the whole, and which is a sort 
of political treatise applicable to the 
ne circumstances of the country. 

[. Carnot is too good a patriot, and, 
as a Frenchman, too susceptible of 
the honour of his countrymen, not to 
attempt some explanation of the ano- 
maly presented by a despotic power 
resting upon the ieee suffrage of 
a people whom he will maintain, ne- 
vertheless, to be thoroughly democra- 
tic. His theory is, that the French 
care less for law than for progress ; 
and that provided their ideas be ad- 
vanced, they are not scrupulous as to 
modes and forms. They would thus 
rather be led by an enlightened chief, 
imbued with the prevailing senti- 
ments, than enjoy the security of in- 
active institutions, no matter how 
well framed :— 


**The Frenchman,” says M. Carnot, 
**is endowed with an impatience of 
movements which renders restraint of 
law irksome; so soon as it galls him, he 
makes an effort to escape, and rather 
than wait for its being reformed, breaks 
it. The pretext of public safety justifies 
in his eyes every arbitrary act, and he 
accepts and acclaims an enlightened des- 
potism, because he always hopes from it 
greater progress than the law could pro- 
mise. This explains many phenomena 
that could not be otherwise comprehend- 
ed. There is not a country in Europe 
—not even Austria or Russia, looked 
upon as they are to be the chosen do- 
mains of absolutism—where illegalities, 
great and small, dared be perpetrated in 
the way which takes place daily in 
France. Everybody here is a revolu- 
tionist or a counter revolutionist, and 
each allows without scruple any viola- 
tion of the law in the interest of his opi- 
nions. A Government respectful of law 
would be regarded as timid, incapable, 
and disqualified for progress.”’ 


This explanation of the social dis- 
position does not, however, satisfy the 
writer, who adds :— 


**The domination of man over man 
may sometimes aid vast enterprises, but 
sooner or later it leads to the reign of 
eaprice and of moral servitude. The 
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sovereignty of the law puts sometimes 
obstacles to reforms, but it guarantees 
personal dignity itself the source of great 
thoughts and great virtues. In a word, 
under law, no matter how severe, a man 
feels himself free; he is not so under 
arbitrary rule, be it ever so moderate.” 


How, then, is something like stead- 
fastness in the government to be re- 
conciled with what M. Carnot admits 
to be an appetite for change, which 
he says there would be no use in deny- 
ing to be insatiable! M. Carnot’s 
remedy, like that of the late M. de 
Tocqueville, is education of the people. 
The advent of democracy which the 
latter foresaw, with feelings of sadness 
derived from his apprehension, the 
former hails with all the ardour of 
conviction, and with unrestrained ex- 

ression of delight. Taught, however, 
y the severe experience of the failure 
of 1848, the ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction seeks to provide for the 
security of future political institutions 
by directing the passion for change 


ainst the men charged with admi- - 


nistration, and by whose quick suc- 
cession the idea of standing still—so 
intolerabletothe French gan will, 
as the author fancies, be removed. 
But, in order that individuals may not 
be recklessly sacrificed, the greatest 
possible enlightenment of mind and 
conscience upon the part of the de- 
mocracy becomesessentially necessary, 
and accordingly M. Carnot rests the 
safety of France upon the education 
of the masses. 


Justice is at length done to the me- 
mory of a most distinguished man by 
M. ‘de Barante’s life of Royer Collard 
(La vie Politique de M. Royer Collard 
ses discours et ses ecrits). And yet it 
is not complete justice, for it requires 
something more than a mere account 
of a great man’s public career to satisfy 
the minds of all who feel interest in 
a benefactor to humanity. A philo- 
sopher and a politician, the founder of 
the Doctrinaires, as he is somewhat 
loosely called, wrought a more per- 
manent influence upon the mind of 
France than did any other individual 
who could be named. It was he who 
demolished the materialist philosophy 
of the eighteenth century ; and yet it 
was by accident—rather say it was by 
the directing hand of Providence that 
his mind became directed to ethics. 
One day, while looking over a book- 
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stall, his eye lighted upon a volume of 
Reid, which he took home, and be- 
caine so charmed with the acute com- 
mon-sense views of the founder, after 
the Irishman, Hutchinson, of the 
Scotch school of philosophy, that he 
read the work over and over again. 
Nothing was said to be known save 
through the deceptive medium of the 
senses; and what men called know- 
ledge was reduced to ideas, for which 
there was no sufficient base. There 
was, accordingly, no certainty allowed 
even for external existence. With 
such a system of negation, of course, 
there could be no religious belief, nor 
indeed belief of any kind. Royer 
Collard, sprung from a family of pious 
Jansenists, was, no doubt, predisposed 
in favour ofatrain of reasoning founded 
upon close observation, which placed 
natural theology in harmony with re- 
velation, and in his capacity of Pro- 
fessor of -Moral Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, created that school of spi- 
ritualist as opposed to materialist 
hilosophy, which ‘his early disciple, 
Jousin, continued with such brilliant 
success. Reid, contrary to the doc- 
trine of Condillac, established the cer- 
tainty of human knowledge as far as 
it went. He proved by appeals to 
irrefragable common sense, that our 
senses did not deceive, and that our 
instincts are true. He proved the 
mind to be an active power, and not 
a sort of mechanical recipient. He 
re-established the force of will, the 
certainty of consciousness, and re- 
stored the thinking man to his true 
godlike place in creation. To reduce 
to dry powder, and scatter as barren, 
worthless sophistry to the winds, an 
atheistical philosophy, was certainly 
to clear the ground for higher inquir- 
ers, and this work was triumphantly 
accomplished by Royer Collard. 

As a politician, his career was no 
less remarkable, although unhappily 
not destined to be crowned with equal 
success. Born in 1763, Royer Collard, 
a practising advocate at the bar, and 
his mind in maturity of vigour when 
the Revolution broke out, his life be- 
came exposed to peril, because that 
after sharing the hopes with which 
that great event was hailed by all 

enerous minds, he ventured to mask 
is horror and disgust of the designs 
of M. Marat. When the Prefect of 
Vitry paid a visit to his mother’s 
house, where he was concealed, he 
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was so struck by the pious Jansenist’s 
nobleness of manner, that he left her, 
saying, “I came resolved to save her 
son’slife without risking my head; now 
I would mount the scaffold for her.” 
Elected a member of the Conseil 
des Cing-Cents, in 1797, and witness- 
ing the violent end of the Republic 
by the Coup d’ Etat, which turned the 
government of France into a military 
dictatorship, he concluded that there 
remained only one way of restoring 
rational liberty with security, and 
that was the restoration of the legi- 
timate monarchy with a liberal con- 
stitution. Having formed a council of 
friends, communications were opened 
with Louis XVIII.; and it was in con- 
formity with their advice that the 
future king adopted a line of conduct 
by which he gave offence to the Jesuits 
and the ultramontanists, with the 
Count @ Artois,afterwardsthe unlucky 
Charles X., at their head, but ren- 
dered more easy the re-establishment 
of the Bourbons than it otherwise 
would have been. It was through 
Royer Collard that his disciple, M. 
Guizot, was, in 1814, upon the first 
restoration, introduced to public life 
as Secretary-General of the Minister 
of the Interior. Before the Battle of 
Waterloo M. Guizot was despatched 
to Ghent with a plan of a constitution 
prepared by Royer Collard and his 
friends, and which the king altered 
into the charter which he issued upon 
his second return to France. From 
the institution of the Chamber of De- 
puties until the Revolution of July, 
the position assumed by this eminent 
man was peculiar. Endowed with the 
highest eloquence, taking part in all 
important questions, exercising over 
the debates an influence beyond that 
of any other member, and with past 
services to the Crown of rare value, 
we never find him in office. On the 
contrary, he upon one occasion in- 
curred the anger of the Court, and 
was deprived of his rank of Privy 
Councillor (we so designate the title 
rather for the analogy it suggests than 
foritstechnical correctness). IfRoyer 
Collard was no supple courtier, neither 
was he factious partisan. He was, in 
fact, a man of principle in the most 
enlarged sense of the word. It was 
not principle limited to his own per- 
sonal sense of propriety, but principle 
which tested every question brought 
under discussion. There can be no 
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doubt that the training and discipline 
which his mind underwent, while 
building up the grand fabric of a spi- 
ritualist system of metaphysics, gave 
both the inclination and the power to 
deal with a society which was to be 
restored upon foundations that were 
to be partly renewed and _ partly 
created. He found that the Revolu- 
tion had made a clean sweep of the 
past. Never had, in the history of the 
world, revolution been so complete. 
The only principle to be rescued from 
the past was that of legitimacy ; but, 
armed with this principle of legiti- 
mate royal succession, Royer Collard 
believed that liberty could be made 
to rest secure upon the necessary basis 
of respected authority. Hence he 
took his station upon his lonely watch- 
tower. All was to be created again. 
The power of the Crown, of the Peers, 
of the Deputies, of the jury, of the 
press, and of various branches of ad- 
ministration, needed to be defined, and 
Royer Collard sought for their proper 
rights, privileges, and limitations, in 
the regions of ample science. To the 
Crown he awarded rights which at 
the present day would be deemed ex- 
cessive, but having fixed the line, he 
would resist with inflexible sternness 
the least attempted encroachment. In 
the same way he became the most 
vigilant guardian of the privileges of 
members, the most strenuous advo- 
cate of the liberty of the press. As 
he lived in a period of reconstruction, 
holding his ground between blind and 
bigoted reaction upon the one side, 
and turbulent illusions upon the other, 
so he commenced each discourse by an 
exposition of principle, or,as he would 
say, doctrine; hence the word Doc- 
trinaires applied to his followers; and 
bringing the proposition to the test 
of this doctrine, tested its value. 

His speeches are noble monuments 
of genius. There are no other speeches 
like them, for there are none which, 
so divested of ornament, either of 
metaphor or of the relief of wit or 
pleasantry, and which enforcing that 
strain of attention demanded by ab- 
stract principle, logically reasoned 
out, yet bear you along by their in- 
herent force. His speech is as it 
were the ample generalizations of 
Edmund Burke in the matchless terse- 
ness of Plunket. Like Burke, his 
opinions are, or used to be, the most 
frequently referred to by parliament- 
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ary orators as authorities ; and, like 
Plunket, he stands at the head of 
modern parliamentary speakers. In- 
deed, there are some points of his 
osition which bear no slight resem- 
blance to that held by the former. 
One may have already struck the 
reader in the circumstance common 
to both, of never having held any 
post in the Government, although 
wielding the highest authority over 
debates and councils. His detection 
of the baselessness of thesuccessive re- 
volutionary governments came some- 
what later than that of our sagacious 
countrymen ; but his remedies were 
such as clearly Burke would have 
proposed. The revolution of 1830 
renders the similarity more striking. 
In Royer Collard’s eyes the revolu- 
tion was unfortunate, as had been the 
overthrow of the monarchy in those 
of Burke. He withdrew from his 
own old friends who rallied to the 
Throne of the Barricades, as Burke 
withdrew from Fox. He witnessed, 
with personal pain, the destruction 
of the fabric to which he had devoted 
his life, and seeing the very basis, 
as he conceived the principle of legi- 
timacy to be, torn up, regarded the 
Orleans dynasty as a house built upon 
sand, and lived to see his melancholy 
prophecies fulfilled. j 

Notwithstanding his disbelief in 
the stability of the new institutions, 
M. Royer Collard continued to per- 
form his duty to his country by tak- 
ing part in the debates of the Cham- 
ber, affording his support and en- 
couragement to that great minister, 
Casimer Perrier, over whose too early 
grave he pronounced a beautiful ora- 
tion. As events progressed, his dis- 
trust grew stronger, until losing con- 
fidence in the power of the statesmen 
and writers of the time to ward off 
approaching evils, he took refuge in a 
renewal of his old studies. “I read 
no more,” he said: “I re-read.” 

We cannot compliment M. de Ba- 
rante upon his performance even of 
the limited task he has taken upon 
himself. All that he proposed to 
himself to do was to bring the re- 
corded speeches of his friend out into 
higher relief by brief narratives of 
the circumstances under which they 
were delivered, as well as by short 
accounts of the arguments of acver- 
saries, to which they were replies. 
The idea grew out of a conversation 
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with the great orator himself, who 
expressed an opinion that the fame of 
speakers could hardly survive their 
own generation, because future races 
could not be supposed to feel inte- 
rest in events that had passed away. 
In order to reawaken sympathy with 
the orator, the combat should be 
vividly renewed to the imagination. 
3ut M. de Barante is no painter. No- 
thing can be more dry than his narra- 
tives, or less terse than his accounts 
of parliamentary contests. Roger 
Collard’s private life he does not 
touch at all. He has collected and 
arranged materials for a good bio- 
graphy, and merits thanks for his 
zeal and industry. 


That which M. de Barante could 
not satisfactorily achieve for his 
friend M. Dupin has undertaken to 
perform for himself. This famous 
ee and statesman has just ter- 
minated, in a fourth volume of me- 
moires, a collection of his speeches, 
forensicand parliamentary, to the year 
1848. The date is significant; yet 
M. Dupin would be sorry, no doubt, 
to cast any reflexion, direct or indi- 
rect, upon the Imperial Government 
which he serves in the double and 
doubly lucrative capacity of senator 
and Procureur-General. His tongue 
has not been tied during the Impe- 
rial regime ; but it is to be remarked 
that up to within a year the senate 
has sat with closed doors, and re- 
porters are still excluded from courts 
of law in cases of crown prosecutions. 
We gather from M. Dupin’s histo- 
rical notes that he was exceedingly 
intimate with King Louis Philippe 
and every member of the royal family. 
He had the entrée to the palace at 
all hours, was consulted upon private 
affairs, family matters, and legal 
questions, and did not hesitate, as a 
friend, to tell the King what was 
thought of his ministers, and offered 
his advice without being asked. 
Whenever the King escaped assassi- 
nation, or suffered domestic affliction, 
M. Dupin wrote to express congratu- 
lation or sympathy, and in like man- 
ner the King wrote to him when he 
lost relatives, or was indisposed. 

M. Dupin tells us that he never 
desired to sit in any cabinet, because 
he felt conscious of the unmanage- 
ableness of his temper, and because 
of his preference for legal pursuits. 
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And in this description of his per- 
sonal position under the monarchy, 
it is intended, as we surmise, that 
the key is to be found of his actual 
condition. He was not the King’s 
minister, but his legal adviser, and 
he only holds a brief from the Em- 
pire, as he did once from the Crown 
of the Barricades. M. Dupin evi- 
dently desires to be thought a plain- 
spoken man, who spared nobody, and 
cared for nobody. He fired off his sar- 
casms right and left, and very pungent 
they generally were. And yet this 
plain dealer concealed, under a rough 
and slovenly exterior, more vanity 
than he would have been suspected 
of had he not chosen to please his 
enemies by writing a book. Whocould 
have supposed that this sharp censor 
of others’ weaknesses was carefully 
collecting little newspaper paragraphs 
laudatory of his speeches, in order to 
convince the world upon anonymous 
evidence that “M. Dupin’s appear- 
ance at the Tribune wasan evénement.” 

The end of the fourth volume and 
closing part of M. Dupin’s memoirs 
is undoubtedly interesting, because 
it is an account by an eye-witness of 
the last meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, throwing some new and 
important light upon the ever memo- 
rable proceedings attending the over- 
throw of the monarchy. He tells us, 
that on the morning of the 24th Feb- 
ruary he and M. de Grammont walk- 
ed into the Tuileries, and found the 
Duchess of Orleansalone. There was 
no man of political importance with 
her, no minister, no marshal of France, 
no member of the royal family. There 
she was with her two children. M. 
Dupin was struck with the dignity of 
her demeanour and presence of mind. 
Taking his arm, and leading the 
Count de Paris, while M. de Gram- 
mont took charge of the other prince, 
they set forth for the Chamber of 
Deputies. At this time, M. Dupin 
declares, there was no mob in front 
of the Tuileries, so that the story of 
the Duc de Nemours having made a 
rampart of his body is mere fiction. 
As they passed through the garden 
and by the Place de la Concorde the 
Duchess and her son were cheered by 
the National Guard, and they were 
received with like demonstrations by 
the Chamber. Had the President 
Sauzet acted with ordinary presence 
of mind the Gount de Paris would 
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have been acknowledged king, with 
his mother for regent. at the 
President should have done, when 
M. de Lamartine called for the with- 
drawal of the Duchess, was to have 
declared that the presence of the 
Count de Paris, the king by virtue of 
his grandfather’s abdication, rendered 
the sitting wne Seance Royale, during 
which no member is entitled to speak. 
But why did not M. Dupin offer to 
the President the benefit of that legal 
and constitutional lore, of which he 
is now so profuse. He is very severe 
upon M. Sauzet, upon M. de Lamar- 
tine, and upon M. Odilon Barrot. The 
first, because of his weakness ; the 
second, because of his having proposed 
the Republic ; the third, because that 
having been called upon by the King 
to act as his minister, he should, 
according to rule, as in the case of 
a demise of the crown, have con- 
sidered the Government to be still in 
his hands, until such time as the new 
sovereign should declare his wishes, 
and, as minister, seized upon the 
direction of the proceedings of the 
Chamber. Why did not this occur 
to M. Dupin at the right moment ? 
And if it did, where is that supe- 
riority of moral courage to which he 
would seem to lay claim? What we 
do see is fidelity to their convictions 
upon the part of those three who 
come under the censure of the ex- 
Orleanist, Dupin, now Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the Empire, with a seat in 
the Senate by the side of his ex-Or- 
leanist brother, Charles. M. Dupin 
treats with scorn every member of the 
ex-royal family except the Duchess 
of Orleans, whose conduct he pro- 
claims to have been heroic. The only 
one who displayed manly qualities 
was this noble woman. 

Like other remarkable orators, M. 
Dupin is a very poor writer, who, like 
other weak writers, deals copiously in 
italics, notes of admiration, and other 
typographical efforts at emphasis. 
His sentences read like hasty notes 
written down as suggestions of points 
not to be omitted when addressing an 
assembly, for in nowise do they par- 
take of the character of thoughtful 
composition, and yet we rather think 
they paint the man. These short, 
sharp, abrupt, jerking sentences, do 
bring the man before the mind’s eye 
with his shrewd combative looks an 
his slovenly causticity; and yet his 
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rude frankness no more indicated 
honest fidelity to a cause than did 
those hobnailed shoes, so often the 
subject of caricature, imply indiffer- 
ence about the honours and good 
things of this world. 


We have had enough of politicians. 
Let us take up Ltudes Orventales, by 
Adolphe Franck. When Mr. Disraeli, 
in a certain remarkable chapter of 
Coningsby, opened the Walhalla of 
the Jews, he did seem to be aware of 
the existence of this remarkable scho- 
lar, this acute metaphysician, this 
man of genius. M. Franck isa Mem- 
ber of the Institute, Professor of droit 
naturel at the College of France, and 
a Member of the Council of the Uni- 
versity. Associated with Cousin in 
that great work, the Philosophical 
Dictionary, he is known to have con- 
tributed as his share some of its best 
biographical and critical articles. 
The Eastern studies were undertaken 
with a view to trace the sources of 
jurisprudence in the philosophical 
ideas and religious sentiments of the 
people of antiquity. He accordingly 
passes in review the old Eastern na- 
tions, but in a way altogether differ- 
ent from that dry disquisition with 
which previous historians have con- 
trived to repel the general reader. 
Franck, with the most penetrating 
subtlety of mind, is blessed with a 
rare enthusiasm, which gives fire and 
beauty to his language, in combina- 
tion with true power and precise 
knowledge. A thinker so original 
cannot be expected to take received 
theories for granted, and it is with 
more interest than surprise we find 
an opinion asserted regarding the 
religious ideas of the Bouddhists, 
which, as it disagrees with all previous 
statements, will probably challenge 
controversy. 

It cannot be expected that in this 
rapid summary more can be offered 
than indications sufficient to excite 
the attention of readers by directing 
inquirers to sources of information. 
We believe the ordinarily received 
opinion regarding Bouddhists is, that 
they seek refuge from the miseries 
of Brahminism, teaching the doctrine 
of transmigration of souls, in annihila- 
tion. Now, inasmuch as Bouddhists 
aes a third of the human ae 
it becomes an important inquiry whe- 
ther their worship may neh have been 
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misunderstood. Franck decidedly 
says, yes. He proves, out of their own 
sacred books, that they believe in a 
future life, which is to be the reward 
of those who escape through ecstatic 
contemplation of the divine from the 
world of sense. They are simply 
mystics, like (according to M. Franck) 
Jacob Boehm, or Madame de Guyon 
and the Quietists. The mistake en- 
tertained regarding the religious ideas 
of the Bouddhists may probably have 
grown out of a misunderstanding of 
the character of the reformation which 
it wrought in Brahminism. 

The metempsychosis is the most 
melancholy of ieee errors. A crea- 
ture who supposes that his death is 
to be a renewal of life under some 
animal or vegetable form—he who 
thinks that to the end of the world his 
existence is to be an experience of 
every sort of physical suffering and 
debasement, may well look to anni- 
hilation as a blessing. Bouddha, or 
Bouddhism, teaches annihilation truly, 
but with a spiritual meaning. We, 
of the Western world, detach metaphy- 
sics from revealed religion. The 
Eastern mind, on the contrary, attaches 
to religion a system of metaphysics 
more subtle than that of Berkeley’s 
denial of matter, while instead of 
treating philosophy as theoretical 
speculation, they impenetrate their 
belief with it. The world of matter 
is treated as a thing whose existence 
depends upon our senses; but then 
follows the practical conclusion, that 
it is by constant holy contemplation 
the soul shakes off the chain of sense, 
and renders transformation into other 
animal forms impossible. 

This is, indeed, a very partial and 
imperfect attempt at describing a doc- 
trine which it would possibly require 
an oriental mind to comprehend, or 
at all events to be satisfied with. Yet 
there is no point upon which M. 
Franck dwells with more earnestness 
than his objection to the principles 
that have been raised upon abusive 
interpretations of differences of race, 
and we agree with him. It is owing 
rather to long familiarity with certain 
trains of thought, than because of 
physical conformation, that one peo- 
ple can better appreciate what ano- 
ther people, differently educated, may 
fail to understand. 

M. Franck’s book is full of pregnant 
suggestiveness: with respect to the 
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Jews, for instance, he says, that they 
have been not a nation, but a faith. 
Ever subject to one foreign domina- 
tion or other, they never could be said 
to have formed a distinct independent 
people, able to maintain itself in the 
face of hostile powers, and capable of 
exercising control over dependent pro- 
vinces. What an idea of the vitality 
of a faith does not this view of the 
Hebrew people present—of a faith 
that has survived captivities and op- 
pression, and unites a race scattered 
over the earth. But the book abounds 
in beauties, and must be read. 


The most eloquent and complete 
vindication of the United States peo- 
ple and Government that has yet ap- 
peared is due toa French pen. Under 
the title of Un Grand Peuple qui se 
Reléve, the Count Agenor de Gasparin 
has produced a volume which, had it 
come from an English hand, (and 
would, for the honour of England, that 
it had), would have infallibly so 
wrought upon public opinion as to 
have prevented the hesitation which 
has led to unpleasant misunderstand- 
ing in America. Itis such a work as 


a Wilberforce or a Clark would have 
written, and of which a Brougham or 
M. 


a Buxton cannot fail to approve. 






A cossiP about eating! With a sus- 
pension of cash payments at home, 
and no credit operations abroad, not 
even with a condescending uncle at 
the corner, the ground is as airy and 
mythical to me as it must be the 
contrary to my neighbours. Why then 
occupy it? As well ask the hungry 
boy why he presses his nose against 
the steaming window of the pastry 
cook? Or the old maid, why the stuff 
of her conversation is still marriage ? 
Or my retired friend Montaigne, why 
he delights in that deiicious rail of 
his at greatness! The cat looks at 
the king—and perhaps with juster 
notions than the courtier; the man 
condemned by French law has nine 
days to abuse his judge, with about 
equal chance of being right ; and next 
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de Gasparin shows, in terms the most 
convincing, that the question at issue 
involves far more.than production of 
sugar or of cotton. A great people 
found themselves on a crisis of life or 
death—already were they on the in- 
clined plane; when, by an effort of 
heroism beyond praise, they recover 
their position, resolve upon making 
the last sacrifices for the cause of hu- 
man liberty involved in their own, and 
to bring the question of slavery to a 
final issue. Had not the anti-slave 
party resolved, under President Lin- 
coln, to submit no longer to the en- 
feebling compromises, if not treachery, 
of the Buchanan system, there would 
soon have been an end to law, to mo- 
rals, and to religion in the American 
States. Slavery and endless civil 
strife would have reduced the glorious 
Republic of Washington to the con- 
dition of the Spanish settlements. As 
this glowing, this entrainant produc- 
tion has been already translated in an 
abridged form (why abridged ?), it is 
only necessary to add a recommenda- 
tion to every one who desires to un- 
derstand the American struggle, to 
obtain this admirable work, after read- 
ing which it would be impossible to 
doubt the side to which his best sym- 
pathies belong. 








to having or being the good thing our- 
selves, must be the joy of examining, 
criticising, and railing at it in rela- 
tion to others. 

In point of fact, too, airy and my- 
thical as is the subject, I have busi- 
ness with it that is neither.the one 
nor the other. 

“Time may come when men 

With angels may ae and find 

No inconvenient diet nor light fare,” 
but it is not come yet, as I well know; 
and as Barrington picked pockets hy 
warning owners of their danger, and 
as wise men try to catch their hare 
before engaging in its cookery, I sce 
no clearer way just now to a dinner 
than by writing about one. To-day, 
at all events, 1 must earn my bread 
by the sweat of my brow, the primal 
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curse reaching—by strong hereditary 
right and special appropriateness— 
all those who, despite warnings, will 
still.go on eating of that old weird 
Tree of Knowledge; though how 
Paternoster-row was foreseen in the 
dispensations which created a para- 
dise, or how it should prove for us, 
poor authors, both the serpent that 
tempts and the angel with the flam- 
ing sword who punishes, puzzles my 
best reason to fathom. 

Oh, divine literature! Oh, dear 
abstractedness of a heavenly poesy! 
Oh, delicious empire of ever so many 
muses! How sweet to the hearts that 
dote on ye are the fields of ever- 
changing fancies ye open to them! 
A paradise whose door once opened 
no man may shut against us. Alas! 
that we cannot enter it free of pre- 
occupations about things so earthy as 
legs of mutton and Barclay’s stout, 
or that eyes so upward-tending must 
be reduced at times—as mine now— 
to look with envy on that dirty-faced 
cook over the way, carving delicious 
slices of boiled beef, for any one of 
which—recreant Esau that I am—I 
would assign my whole interest in 
Olympus. 

t seems, then, that to epitomize 
my defence of the coming gossip—for 
hungry men must defend every thing 
they do—it consists substantially in 
that of the truant boy at Bow-street, 
“T must eat ;” and though the magis- 
trate failed to see the necessity, and 
though there are public-spirited pub- 
lishers, who in the case of some dozen 
or two Chattertons have experiment- 
ally convinced themselves that the 
magistrate was right, I humbly sub- 
mit that they have lapsed into as 
damnable a heterodoxy as any con- 
demned in the Athanasian Creed, and 
with their good leave will continue 
to hold that catholic faith—without 
which, certainly, no publisher in this 
world shall be saved with my con- 
sent—that eating is an institution to 
be upheld; and that even in the 
case of poets it takes rank among 
the duties, to say nothing of the ne- 
cessities. 

Ah! if the necessity which has been 
called “the mother of invention,” had 
a law by which “invention’s highest 
heaven” should be at the call of the 
first writer who wants a dinner, what 
a‘pen were ours! If the discovery of 
a new dish be a greater boon to hu- 
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manity than that of a new plane 
how call the pen which may marsh 
a hungry man the way to a whole din- 
ner? A magnum bonum, certainly. 

And yet ’tis an eloquent thing that 
may well of itself give apt inspira- 
tions to a dull fancy, that earnest 
word, Food. It hails the first, it 
knells the last act in the great drama 
of every being. As the child born in 
tears seeks its first solace in its mo- 
ther’s milk, so on the brink of eter- 
nity we find some sweet oblivious 
antidote to soothe the parting sorrow. 
The watchword of many a secret hour, 
the master-passion of the long passing 
moment, how often has it swollen 
from the beggar’s whine into the dark 
might of a tornado, startling the once 
placid heaven of power with portents 
of woe to dynasties, and change to 
nations! The cry of all humanity, the 
tenure of life, the basis of existence, 
the mother of science, the source of 
industry, the very founder of civiliza- 
tion! 

When all is done, what is a man 
but what he eats, and what are the 
rulers of men that now are, but the 
animals and vegetables that are no 
longer? With all nature’s elective 
powers for good, and repellent powers 
against evil, she cannot give a she 
does not possess ; and we must be, for 
all that may be seen of us, but our 
nutrition in organized vitality. The 
metempsychosis poetically attributed 
to another world exists unnoticed in 
our own, and it is not “to consider 
things too curiously” to suppose, that 
the very men who made the glory of 
the great epochs, from a Homer and 
Virgil down to a Shakspeare and 
Byron, have physically been but the 
extinct generations that passed 
through their maw. If the fancy of 
one of them taking the forward course, 
could follow Alexander the Great 
until it discerned him stopping a 
bunghole, will any one say why ours 
may not follow the poet himself up 
to that course of stewed fowl] or roast 
mutton, which, after due process of 
assimilation, became all that the 
world saw of him? 

There is something then—ay, a 
great deal—in the maxim, that na- 
tions are of the stuff of which their 
food is composed, a truth expressed 
in the parody of the elegant French- 
man, “Tell me what you eat, and I 
will tell you who you are.” : 

9 
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Look at the lower animals—does 
their food not represent their activi- 
ties? Is not mildness as much the 
characteristic of the gramnivorz as 
ferocity of the carnivore? Do not 
opposite images suggest themselves 
in the sheep and the tiger? Do not 
the aspects of the lion, eagle, shark, 
and boa-constrictor mingle the idea of 
ferocity with a voracious use of ani- 
mal structures? Is not an overfed 
poodle as sluggish and snarling as an 
overfed valet? Does not the same 
horse seem two different animals—now 
on a diet of oats and beans, now ona 
diet of the grasses? The mighty hun- 
ters of mankind—the Nimrods of the 
world—fed as rudely as the North 
American Indians, who in our times 
alone remain to represent them, and, 
with both, the appetite of destruction 
seems to have grown on what it fed. 
The descendants of our own colonists, 
living under thesameinfiuence of clime 
as the Indians, and consuming largely, 
like them, the ready-made produce of 
the same pastures, do not show as the 
weakest of men in the internecine 
conflict their political acerbities have 
at last brought them to. The kid and 
venison. which Achilles rudely broiled 
over fires of green wood for his tent 
full of kings, are in keeping with the 
Homeric epic of “wrath.” The 
bravest of savages—the New Zea- 
lander—finds his best regalement in a 
steak cut from the fattest of his foes, 
and is so selfish in his enjoyment of 
it as to protect the carcase from the 
rival attention of his ladies, by plac- 
ing it under the religious sanction of 
a taboo. Even John Bull, whose 
courage is a thing of proverbs all the 
world over, has been charged with 
having “no stomach for the fight”— 
as Harry the Fifth called it—unless 
preliminarily the said stomach be fur- 
nished with beef ; and our own writers 
countenance the charge, by holding 
that our great battles were won by a 
beef-eating race, over men accustomed 
to soups and ragouts. The great Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, is accused of eatin 
up a dun cow of his own killing ; an 
if we wanted further national testi- 
mony, that strong meats and bravery 
have been convertible terms with us, 
it is found in the Royal Institution of 
the illustrious order of Beef-eaters. 
Wellington’s successes have been 
called commissariat victories. Lord 
Peterborough—was it? it was cer- 
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tainly some general like him—said, 
“Let us at ’em at once, while our men 
have the beef in their bellies ;” and 
Germans are now explaining the loss 
of Solferino, by the mistake of hur- 
rying the Austrian soldiers into battle 
ve they had eaten their break- 
ast 


ast. 

It is humiliating to admit, that the 
diurnal motion and annual revolution 
of man, are a question of such and so 
much food. Can there be any part, 
even of the soul, that must not sym- 
pathize with the food nourishing the 
organs through which it performs its 
functions? When the muscles are 
ill-organized, the tissues ill-woven, 
the nerves ill-composed, the blood of 
a bad quantity, can all these things 
be and not touch the bent of temper, 
the force of will, the reach of thought, 
the power of judgment, the worth of 
character ? 

We know that our due or normal 
constitution—the being in the scale 
of existence what we ought to be— 
involves a nice proportion and admir- 
able mixture of a great variety of 
elements, and may easily enough con- 
clude that if food fail to maintain the 
necessary equilibrium, the best man 
becomes, to borrow Ophelia’s image, 
aring of bells, more or less jangling 
and out of tune. Certain substances 
have special effects upon us, others 
direct themselves to special locali- 
ties; some will strengthen, others 
paralyze the nerves; some change 
the colours of the bones, others alter 
the character of the tissues ; some 
clear, some sully the current of 
thought ; nay, atoms smaller than 
the suicidal drop Hannibal carried in 
his signet-ring shall extinguish in an 
instant all that vital action which 
yesterday re-organized a world under 
the name of Cesar, to-day convulses 
it under that of Napoleon, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, shall overturn it 
under that of—God knows whom ! 

But, though certain broad facts run 
all in one direction, we are obliged to 
distrust any very sweeping generali- 
zations they would tempt us into by 
the existence of others, which show 
that human nature is more complex 
than all this supposes, and that there 
are certain natures and phases of 
character not so easily operated upon. 
Just as effeminacy here will find the 
food its nature feeds on in animal 
structures, rude races there, exposed 
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to inclement climates, will maintain 
their ferocity despite questions of 
dietetics. The terrible gorilla, the 
new-found lord of the African forests, 
in whose hands man is a child and 
his rifle but a reed, is a vegetarian. 
Near by, in the next village, you en- 
counter a negro—a coward of the first 
water—who has dined on his grand- 
father, to whom all his neighbours 
are but so many walking larders, and 
who, indeed, may see what they are 
coming to in the hams, breasts, and 
chines hanging from the cross-beams 
of his out-house. The Irishman, once 
fond of faction-fight, was raised on 
potatoes. The Yorkshireman, whose 

ride is in his business-acuteness, has 
1ad no stint of Old England’s roast- 
beef. Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour, who were allowed three rumps 
of beef per diem for their breakfast, 
differed Kittle in maiden modesty from 
their successors of to-day. The Es- 
quimaux, who feed wholly on animal 
matters, are as peaceful as the Hin- 
doos. The Chinese, though as omni- 
vorous as rats, are certainly not as 
brave. Some of our victories in the 
Spanish campaign were achieved by 
men fighting their way to a dinner. 
The greatest battle ever fought at 
great odds was won at Agincourt by 
a sick band of hungry bowmen ; and 
though it must be owned that our 
generals have not looked on the hun- 
ger of their men as a strategic agency, 
their patience in pene the accu- 
sation of stomach-bravery proves 
rather their good sense than the jus- 
tice of the enemy. 

There is, however, some clue out 
of this maze of conflicting facts. The 
stomach is the centre of the system. 
All goes there ; all comes thence. We 
might as well expect a steam-engine 
to act without fuel or water as a man 
to do efficient service with an empt 
interior. The thousand streams whic 
renew, freshen, strengthen life to the 
minutest fibre in the furthest ex- 
tremity of the body find their source 
in the food, the electric power of a 
benignant nature, selecting their true 
aliment with a busy discrimination 
which almost defies the best efforts 
of our ingenuity to poison them. 

In special cases we may modify this 
or that specific tendency of food—as 
John Hunter tone sheep to live on 
mutton, and as Mithridates learned 
to swallow poisons with impunity. 


Nature has adaptabilities which make 
life compatible with almost contra- 
dictory conditions, supposing the con- 
ditions to be produced slowly and 
gradually. But, as arule, the empire 
of food must be despotic, and every 
violation of its laws is followed by a 
proportionate punishment of collapse 
or weakness, touching, physically, the 
strongest athlete quite as nearly as 
the cachetic professor of some recluse 
study. Nature is the law ; and it is 
the modification of nature by use 
which gives us the exception. 

In some men, however, the moral 
or intellectual element has a power 
on actual life beyond any thing we 
can satisfactorily explain by our phy- 
sical combinations. Inside this man 
there is a man; inside this second 
there is nothing—yet the same soil 
and food have bred both. Shake the 
one and ’tis a mere crust; test the 
other—he is with you to the death 
struggle. There is a game principle 
in some natures which seems to set 
them, without teaching, above a mean 
or cowardly action, which enables 
them not only to confront danger, but 
to die resisting—to carry the mortal 
conflict with clenched teeth and an 
unyielding grasp of the hand into the 
new writ into which they enter with 
it. We import the kealdn horse ; 
we prize the English game-cock and 
bull-dog for an invincible pertinacity 
of the same order. Is it some finer 
quality of tissue and fibre? and, if 
so, how dissever it from the influences 
of nutrition? Or are we to explain 
it by supposing the existence of some 
higher plane of intellectual being? 
Even in that case how separate it 
from a power which is every instant 
evidencing itself in all the play of life 
down to the most inconsiderable of 
its developments ? 

Napoleon galvanized into his army 
a certain feeling, or sentiment, or 
furor which helped this quality where 
it existed and substituted it where it 
did not ; and it was to this element 
of power he referred when he said 
that the moral was to the physical, in 
such aggregations of soldiers as he 
commanded, as three out of four; 
and Virgil must have meant the 
same thing when speaking of the 
Trojan fellow-labourers of Eneas. He 
says— 


‘ Possunt quia posse videntur.” 


29° 
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But there is this difference. The 
false sentiment, though it give double 
power for prosperity, is worthless in 
adversity. It is only the true that 
wins such battles as that of Agin- 
court. 

Yet, even in the highest natures, it 
would seem that exterior influences, 
and, therefore, those of nutrition, will 
have way. ‘“ The greatest hero is no- 
body in a certain state of the nerves,” 
said Lord Bolingbroke, who was essen- 
tially of the Positive School of Philo- 
sophy. “There are times when any- 
body might thrash me without fear 
of reprisals,” says Lord Byron, whose 
admirable genius had the om pe 
quality of being unable to conceal any 
thing. Just as our food is the basis 
of our life, its subsequent modifica- 
tion decides our manner of using it. 
One machine may be of twenty horse- 
power, another of fifty ; but the mo- 
tive power is equally the measure of 
action in both. 

Julius Cesar was a judge of the 
value of men and things—probably 
the greatest the world has ever seen, 
for never before or since has so much 
genius been united to so much expe- 
rience. In his choice of Antony as a 
friend, and his estrangement of Cas- 
sius, he appears, from Plutarch, to 
have relied on a gastronomic diagnosis 
of character— 


** Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 
o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dan- 
gerous.” 


Ceesar’s theory is, that food fur- 
nishes not only the criterion of power, 
but of the bias that may characterize 
it; and Ben Jonson, in his “ Bar- 
tholomew Fair,” lends it his authority 
—“Come ; there’s no malice in fat 
folks. I never fear thee, an’ I can 
*scape that lean moon-calf there.” 

assius is made by Shakspeare to 
think that there is something in the 
prognosis of Caesar— 
- If you know 
lf in banqueting 
en hold me dangerous.” 


That I 
To all 


rofess m 
e rout, 


For here we have him suggesting that 
his abstinence from the pleasures of 
the table offers the guarantee of dan- 
ger Cesar feared and of fidelity Brutus 
counted upon. 

Shakspeare seems to have been fas- 
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cinated by the view into character 
opened for him by “the foremost man 
of all this world,” for he returns to it 
in twenty shapes. In “ All for Love, 
or the World well Lost,” he formally 
introduces Sextus Pompey using the 
feeding refinements of Antony as an 
instrument of policy— 


** Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts; 
Keep bis brain fuming. Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his 

honour 
Even to a Lethe’d dulness.” 


The “enormoussurfeiter,” however, 
had shown that, when there is a man 
underneath, the sterner stuff will come 
out on an emergency after the longest 
courses of luxury. In the retreat over 
the Alps, which followed his disas- 
trous defeat by the Consuls, the 
hardiest of his legionaries did not face 
cold and privation with more of the 
old Roman, as Augustus is made to 
recall to him with a vividness of 
dramatic description history may not 
rival— 

* Antony, 


Leave thy lascivious wassals. hen thou 


once 

Was beaten from Modena, where thou slew’ st 

Hirsius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 

Did famine follow whom thou fought'st against, 

Though daintily brought up, with patience 
more 

Than savages could suffer. Thou didst drink 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 

Which beasts would cough at. Thy palate 
then did deign 

The roughest berry in the rudest hedge : 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture 
sheets, 

On the barks of trees thou browsedst: on the 


ps 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on. And all this— 
It wounds thine honour that I speak it now— 
Was borne so like a soldier that thy cheek 
So much as lank’d not.” 


Everybody knows, of course, that 
British politics have a fundamental 
dependence on the dinner, and with 
us, therefore, it is a meal which re- 
calls none of the enervating associa- 
tions of the Roman Coena. It is a 
venerable English institution which 
we can piously trace to King Arthur, 
who was accustomed to meet his 
knights before a roast ox on his cele- 
brated Round Table, and insist that 
its discussion should precede that of 
any other state matter. When an 
Englishman dines in public you can 
observe the influence of this fine tra- 
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dition in his grave demeanour and ab- 
stracted air of sacrificial solemnity ; 
ae see that he has the feeling of 

eing a participant in a sort of Eleu- 
sinian celebration in the constitutional 
religion of his country, a celebration 
to which it would be profane to admit 
any but the illuminati of a bettermost 
society. And hence I suppose it is 
that when the high priests of our 
political sects have to initiate some 

reat national movement, the ortho- 

ox plan is to do it from the Mecca of 
a city feast. 

An ill-conditioned fellow gets worse 
when drunk, but every one is bettered 
by a dinner. A laughing-gas that 
warms up the better essence of life 
that had retreated to the last hiding- 
places in the economy, it seizes, it 
elicits, it invigorates all that is genial 
cheerful,and free,in our natures; and 
I do not wonder at the philosopher 
who confessed that it offered the only 
scene where he could always spend an 
hour secure against ennui. It is held 
that fasting is potent against some 
devils, praying against others, and 
that the two agencies combined are 
irresistible; but with much submission 
I must hold, that for the evil spirits 
I have encountered in life, there is no 
exorcism better than a good dinner. 
There is no resisting that teacher of 
the charities of life. It is in itself a 
temporary conversion—a brief empire 
of revival; in fact, it has always 
seemed to me that some good spirit 
has introduced himself into the vessel 
with the dinner, and holding theship’s 
helm, is steering straight to the har- 
bour ofan universal benevolence. Alas! 
that the influence must be ephemeral. 
Were it otherwise, we might cease to 
keep gaols, man ships of war, raise 
armies, or look after the elixir of life. 

It seems strange that so animal a 
function as that which accompanies 
mastication and precedes deglutition 
should furnish the word which sum- 
maries the appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in art, literature, nature, 
life—Taste. But the true epicurean, 
to whom dinneristheswmmum bonum 
of existence, sees no compliment in 
the analogy, and will even hold that 
the original is the higher use of the 
word. He claims that he has the 
special susceptibilities of appreciation 
which make his pleasure from a chef 
d@ euvre of cookery as esthetic as the 
connoisseur’s from the survey of a 
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masterpiece of Correggio, and with it a 
sensuous enjoyment that must be 
unknown to any merely intellectual 
operations of the soul. He will tell 
you that he is the only man who 
attains the fruition of what he pro- 
fesses, for give him a full larder and 
: good cook, and you place him above 
ate— 


* Populus me sibilat, at mihi "8 
Ipse domi simul ac contemplor in—” 


The style, for example, with which 
a Brillat Saverin writes about a din- 
ner betrays an enthusiasm which we 
do not meet in the connoisseurs of the 
other arts—“ Elsewhere we feed: it 
is only at Paris we dine.” “Animals 
feed: man eats; the man of intellect 
alone knows how to eat.” 

“Every phrase,” says another, “that 
one has commenced at a dinner, must 
be suspended the moment a truffled 
turkey makes its appearance.” 

Montaigne speaks of cooks who 
talked of their “science de gueule” 
“with a gravity and magisterial air, as 
though speaking of some weighty point 
of theology, displaying their views 
with elevated and important consider- 
ations, and in the magnificent terms 
which we employ in treating of the 
government of an empire. 

“To excite those stomachs of pa- 
pier-maché we acquire with age’— 
again Brillat Saverin—‘to stimulate 
the jaded organs, in which appetite 
remains but asa matter of traditional 
remembrance, and which, even so, is 
always on the brink of extinction, the 
cook should have more genius, more 
penetration and industry, than are 
required to solve one of the most 
ditticult problems of geometry.” 

There is no cause, too, in which men 
are prone to do greater things or make 
greater sacrifices. Henry the Eighth 
gave a manor to the inventor of anew 
pudding. Antony could only do jus- 
tice to the sensations that tingled 
about his palate after an excellent 
dinner by giving the cook a great 
city. The respectable tradesmen who 
oo our great metropolis have been 

nown to spend £20,000 on one of 
their civic banquets. Domitian, with 
a reach of policy which has been in- 
differently comprehended, called his 
senate about him to consider the cook- 
ing of a fine turbot. Vatel, the cook 
tothe great Conde, disappointed about 
a dinner he was preparing for Louis 
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the Fourteenth, killed himself, to show 
the world that the fanaticism of glory 
may extend to the kitchen, and that 
the great cause of the spit may 
have its Catos and its Hampdens as 
much as politics. Some wealthy 
Roman senator, in the days of Augus- 
tus, threw an occasional slave into his 
fish ponds, to expedite the fattenin 
of his lampreys. We are not told 
that he was more cruel than the 
average of hiscountrymen. Wemay, 
indeed, infer the contrary from his 
accomplished sense of the pleasures 
of the table. But though wonderful 
how much the old Roman did for his 
belly, he might have done more—an 
omission I explain by supposing that 
by some defect in the institutions of 
that time he had not been able to in- 
sure the lives of his sister, brother, 
and nearer relatives. Nero made no 
more ado about his mother than about 
his slave of a teacher, Seneca. But, 
then, Nero was a prince, and the sus- 
ceptibilities of the gullet havescruples 
unknown to ambition. 

I am not going to applaud the 
Roman gentleman, nevertheless, or 
his distinguished countrymen, Api- 
cius, Heliogabalus, or Vitellius, but 
surely if men are to havea vice it is 
as well it should be a gentlemanly 
one, that hurts nobody, and implies 
some hospitality to one’s neighbours. 
I vastly prefer Lucullus breaking eggs 
for his omelettes, since omelettes may 
not otherwise be made, to Lucullus 
battering down city walls to cut the 
throats of the inhabitants. How ad- 
mirable to me is the devotion of the 
hundreds of provincials making a 
yearly pilgrimage to Paris to enjoy 
the last refinement of a Salmis at the 
Frenes Provenceaux, or some well re- 
membered perfection of a “ pudding 
a la chippolate” at the Café Foy, al- 
beit assured by past experience of re- 
turning to the country with a gastri- 
tis that will cost them three weeks to 
cure. 

What a noble death in the service 
was that of Beauvilliers, the great 
chief of the classical school of French 
cooks. He fell on the field of battle 
in the arms of victory. He had dined 
as he alone could dine. He had re- 
tired to his perfumed bijou of a bou- 
doir, the very perfection of a bache- 
lor’s study. After a time the silence 
seemed greater than usual, and as his 
servant looked in he saw him stretch- 
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ed on the luxurious canopy with a 
countenance simulating life, but with 
the pulse of death. Physicians were 
called in, but as the epitaph says, “in 
vain.” The great epicure looked so 
well, the colour was preserved s0, 
there was that airy-radiant satisfac- 
tion on his countenance he always 
possessed after dining, that they 
doubted his death. They bled him : 
the veins gave forth but a luminous 
gaseous bubble. They pierced the 
stomach : it yielded a detonation like 
that of a pocket-pistol. His transcen- 
dental mode of life had lifted him to a 
plane of existence above humanity : 
en revanche, the fluid he had so be- 
nignantly catered for was ready to 
consume its last drop in a few de joie, 
and the stomach that had so long been 
his debtor acknowledged its obliga- 
tions in a parting salvo. 

The glory of eating much is, per- 
haps, not more reasonable than that 
of killing much; but ennobled by as 
much danger, it is probably more 
agreeable. 

But even the fancy of the most en- 
thusiastic gourmet hardly raises the 
dinner to the importance it takes in 
the every-day policy of some very 
matter-of-fact deve eople. The in- 
exorable, inevitable diner-out, whose 
ambition is to be worth his dinner, 
and who measures beforehand the 
amount of joke that will compensate 
the obligation, must rate the thing 
at a price that would startle even the 
philosophers of the garden, with their 
Greek notion, that a substantial meal 
was worth any amount of moral or 
intellectual sacrifice. Better don at 
once the lacquey’s livery, and take 
the chances of the fragments as they 
descend to the kitchen. 

“Tf thou couldst have lived on cab- 
bage,” said Diogenes, running to Aris- 
tippus with a specimen in his hand 
he had just washed, “thou wouldst 
never endure the slavery of a court.” 
It may be, as Aristippus suggested, 
that Diogenes, had he known the 
slavery of a court, would not have 
been content with cabbage. So much 
the worse for Diogenes. 

The great writers and wits, from 
the last reigns of the Stuarts nearly 
to our own, were content to eat 
and drink in small rooms of dim and 
dingy coffee-houses, in which a jour- 
neyman would now disdain to sip his 
porter. Building St. Paul’s, they 
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gens themselves in dog-holes in 
ark alleys of the city, the flashes of 
their genius irradiating atmospheres 
of poison as the lightnings love to 
play about the miasms of a tropical 
swamp. We, too, have our magnifi- 
cent structures; but our St. Peter’s 
and our St. Paul’s are the gin palaces 
of one end of London mer the clubs 
of the other. 

The age of faith is superseded by 
that of good living. The golden calf— 
the veau d’or—has been deposed in 
favour of one of its own fricandeaus ; 
and the old rule, “eat and drink, for 
to-morrow you die,” sums - once 
more the popular theology. e have 
reached, in fact, an era of material 
enjoyment. Man is grown an uni- 
versal want, and all external nature 
to be considered as so much matter 
for satisfying it. Our philosophy is 
not to abridge our wants to our 
means, but to increase our means to 
our wants, and make both illimit- 
able. In Caligula’s fashion, we would 
have all the instruments of pleasure 
with one neck, that we might reach 
their fruition at a stroke. We are 
become gustative papille all over, 
and clutch enjoyment with every 
member and sense nature has afford- 
ed us. 

It is a sad avowal to make, but 
your very great men are rarely of 
great force as regards the enjoyment 
of the table. Won omnibus contingit, 
ke. Nest gourmet qui veut. Ozsar 
swallowed his train oil at dinner with- 
out moving a muscle. The great 
Duke had a weakness for dining on 
achop. Bonaparte thought that the 
best dinner which could be devoured 
in the shortest time; and I am afraid 
that Shakspeare, from the jesting 
style in which he fleers at the “feast- 
ers,” and makes Touchstone ridicule 
the “knight who swore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and swore 
by his honour the mustard was 
naught,” was not quite up to the 
sual The man who has the true 
zest for a good dinner does not write 
in this way about mustard and pan- 
cakes. On what shall a man literally 
pledge his honour, if not on the great 
event of each day’s existence? How 
much better spoke the Duke D’Escar, 
the Grand Maitred’ Hotel of Louisthe 
Eighteenth. “The French Revolution 
was necessary, that in the grand break 
up poor Bechamel should be decorated 
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with this glory” (le veau 4 la Becha- 
mel). “Alas, he goes straight to 
posterity: I shall end by leaving no 
monument of remembrance behind 
me.” 

Listen again to Brillat Saverin: 
“What can be refused to a science 
which nourishes us from our birth until 
our death; which increases the enjoy- 
ments of love, the pleasures of friend- 
ship; which disarms hatred, facili- 
tates business, and offers, in the short 
passage of life, the only enjoyment, 
which, not being followed by fatigue, 
relieves us from all others.” 

Taste, the uncertain arbitress of 
judgment in every thing that is ex- 
quisite in intellect, is nearly as un- 
certain on matters where the animal 
instincts might be supposed to furnish 
an infallible guide, and it may be laid 
down, that the utmost excellence of 
the most positive of arts will depend 
for its appreciation on its opportune- 
ness. 


“ How many things by reason assured, are, 
To their regret, praise and due perfection !” 


Sicilian feasts, says Horace, do not 
bring with them the zest that secures 
their enjoyment, and hence a wise in- 
struction has been deduced, for the 
poor to dine when they can, for the 
rich, when they have appetite. 

Taste, with us, will mean no more 
than a very homely and sensuous fa- 
culty of receiving impressions from 
food through the mouth. Physiolo- 

ists have disputed whether its seat 

e in the tongue or in the palate, but 
have at length avowed that it is di- 
vided between the two, and that the 
popular instinct was not in error 
which so long made the palate a chief 
authority. Possibly the power of 
taste begins with the lips—for I hold 
with “the divine philosophers” re- 
ferred to by Parson Evans, “that the 
lips are part of the mouth.” 

The faculty of taste, in distinguish- 
ing good food from bad, and yielding 
us pleasure in the distinction, is one 
susceptible of cultivation. No doubt 
the natural taste undergoes modifica- 
tion in the process. The child who 
repels wine, soon imbibes it with 

leasure. The man who sickens un- 
er his first use of tobacco, soon looks 
forward to it as a chief enjoyment. 
What is “caviare for the general,” is 
a luxury for the few. What is loath- 
some to the few, will be a delight to 
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the many. The wonder is, that such 
powers of discrimination may co-exist 
with the faculty of being biassed so 
easily in opposite directions. 
_ The old Romans knew by the qua- 
lity of a fish whether it had been 
caught above or below the bridges, 
and were able to distinguish the fla- 
vour of a goose fed on fresh or 
dry Connoisseurs will tell 
= the latitude in which a wine has 
m grown, from its taste; and Cer- 
vantes has immortalized the two 
Spaniards, one of whom distinguished 
the leather, the other theiron, which 
a thonged key had imparted to a 
hogshead of sherry. 
o shall aie by what refine- 
ments human flesh acquires epicurean 
associations for the cannibal? We 
know that the New Zealander, in 
eating the body, believes that he de- 
stroys the soul of his enemy, and 
that, with the flesh passing through 
his mouth, the vital power that dis- 
tinguished the original organization 
enters into his own—an esthetic prin- 
ciple of feeding, which, if true, places 
mutton-eaters under a disadvantage, 
and may explain satisfactorily some 
recent military achievements of theirs 
no other theory reaches which British 
valour can approve of. 

The inhabitants of a certain part 
of Sumatra, without being so religi- 
ous, have a more fastidious sense of 
the enjoyment of human food. For 
them it loses its savour if the victim 
do not witness the repast made from 
his own members, and they heighten 
the enjoyment by making the meal 
a festival in honour of justice. A 
thief, an adulterer, a murderer, is 
eaten in the presence of the friends 
he has offended, who, to make him 
savoury, come doubly armed—Cay- 
enne pepper in one hand, and Chili 
vinegar in the other—a compendious 
way of disposing of their criminal po- 
pulation worth the consideration of 
our own Parliament in its straits on 
the subject.* It is curious and conso- 
latory to find that Europeans are not 
in request for these savage symposize. 
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We are found too salt,a fact which 
will enable intending emigrants to 
make themselves uneatable at small 
charge. 

Montaigne doubted whether the cat 
played with him or he with the cat ; 
on in this branch of dietetics the 
doubt has sometimes occurred to me, 
is it we or the aborigines that are here 
in the dark? The vegetable devours 
minerals, the ox devours the veget- 
able ; we eat the ox, and have the 
benefit of the preceding assimilations. 
The Oceanic epicure goes a step fur- 
ther, and reserves his festive appetite 
for an animal—John Bull for example 
—who has already assimilated ox, and 
vegetable, and mineral. Dispensing 
with intermediate processes, he flies at 
once at the most highly organized of 
all tissues, and devours the devourer. 
The order of Nature is to live on our 
inferiors. The New Zealander rises 
at a bound above such prejudices, and 
leaving the initial assimilation of viler 
materials to his neighbour, looks to 
that neighbour to supply, in one dish, 
all he requires. How curious it is to 
find savages anticipating, under forms 
so natural, our great invention of 
“concentrated essences,” and practis- 
ing Soom a nos grais. 

‘o go to another extreme, how fool- 
ish the aspiration of poetry, espe- 
cially when in love. Pretty women, 
forsooth,must not eat, for fear of offend- 
ing Parnassian susceptibilities. The 
female “quintessence of dust, the 
paragon of animals, the beauty of the 
world, in 7 rehension so like a god, in 
action so ike an angel, in form and 
moving so express and admirable,” 
must not open her mouth at a dinner- 
table except to acknowledge the love- 
sonnets made to her eyebrows. We 
understand the feeling. The poet does 
not like to see those pearls of teeth, 
innocently canopied under vermilion 
lips, soft as velvet, and presenting the 
lover no association but as the finish- 
ing on and last evidence of a lovely 
intellectuality—asmile—engaged, like 
a carding-machine, in tearing the 
nerves and muscles of some poor sheep 


* See Raffles’ “Life and Public Services,’ 4to. Perhaps we should give the Sum- 
atra people the benefit of the defence which the Almanach des Gourmands makes 
for the gastronomic amateurs of the Robin Redbreast. ‘‘ Le rouge gorge est la triste 
preuve de cette verité que le gourmand est par essence un étre inhumain et cruel. 
Car il n’a aucune pitie de ce charmant petit oiseau de passage que sa gentillesse 


et sa familiarité confiante devroient mettre a l'abri de nos atteintes. 
falloit avoir compassion de tout le monde on ne mangerait personne !” 


Mais s'il 
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or ox to pieces, those seraph lips as- 
sisting in saturating the mass with 
saliva, and the whole beautiful mouth 
dedicating itself to delivering the 
dinner to the operations of the cavern- 
ous stomach, pouring out meanwhile 
volumes of carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, like a steamer’s funnel— 
the bright brow, the sparkling eye, 
the tresses of a heavenly freshness, 
the bosom of paradise-like formation, 
all moving in sympathy—this, ail 
this, I admit it—is not the utmost 
ideal of beauty a poet’s fancy can 
form for itself. But what would he 
have? Must the divine creatures 
starve? Or bolt their food in dark 
places? ’T'were cheaper,Master Poet— 
even if thy name be Byron—to have 
no morbid fancies, for there shall be 
cakes and ale, and ginger shall be hot 
in the mouth of woman just as of 
man, though the estheticism of thy 
virtue heap Ossa on Pelion to the con- 
trary. 

Instead of turning every young 
woman into “a heavenly Una, with 
her milk-white lamb,” better let us 
have her a “neat handed Phyllis,” 
cooking savoury messes, and looking 
at lambs, like Lady Walter Scott, with 
a chief eye to their speedy appearance 
in pasties. She holds all the husband 
who holds his stomach. That is the 
true pianoforte for the accomplished 
instrumentalist to play upon, who 
wishes to be mistress of her own 
household. The ear never tires, the 
heart never nauseates of that music, 
if pitched at the right key. Litera- 
ture, drawing-room accomplishments, 
graceful manners, a fine bearing, an 
elegant conversation, are admirable 
charms nodoubt ; but they don’t make, 
and they don’t keep a home. The 
woman who, inmiddlesociety—I hard- 
ly know why I make the limitation— 
has quartered herself upon a husband 
whose future is but a contingency, and 
cannot be cook, nurse, sempstress, 
housekeeper on an emergency, enjoys 
her establishment under false pre- 
tences. 

A word about feeding the thousands 
suspended between society which re- 
jects them, and the workhouse which 
refuses to accept them. Our poor are 
not like their Roman predecessors, 
who, with their theatres open gratis, 
were happy when they could soak 
their dole of bread in vinegar, or the 
liquor of sardines. Juvenal, whomade 
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it a reproach to the wealthy epicures 
around him, that they sought every- 
where all sorts of pleasures at all sorts 
of prices— 
* Gustus elementa per omnia querunt 
Nunquam animo pretiis obstantibus,” 


would be startled if he could see how 
much work will have been done in all 
parts of the globe before a coster- 
monger now-a-days can have his 
breakfast. The dustman, with his 
sou-wester and knee-breeches—con- 
trived to show the proportions of his 
forehead and legs—puts more coun- 
tries under contribution for a meal 
which costs him a shilling, than the 
Imperial master, on whom Juvenal’s 
life depended for a dinner, which cost 
a thousand pounds. But without his 
wages, and away from his cook-shop, 
there is no animal so helpless as the 
poor Cockney. The French people 
come into the world with a culinary 
taste and knowledge a collegiate edu- 
cation would hardly give ours— 
‘Tout Francais a ce que j'imagine, 
Sait bien ou mal faire un peu de cuisine.” 


The only exception I ever heard of 
was a valet, who claimed “sentiment” 
as a substitute. There are fifty little 
artistic instruments, and as many 
artistic secrets familiar to French 
housekeepers that are not dreamt of 
in the arid philosophy of our house- 
holds. Yet what is the best point of 
civilization if this be not? And if 
this be not the reason why diploma- 
tic princes marry fools, and Lord 
Chancellors, cooks—pray what is it? 
Here is wisdom; who will satisfy 
deficiency by superfluity ? 


“* Mihi quod desit, tibi quod superest dolet,” 


said Martial. The enormous waste of 
good food by one class, and enormous 
need of it by another is a fact in Lon- 
don life, palpable as its atmosphere, 
and almost as widespread. With 
the French labour is cheap ; nobody’s 
pride stands in the way of systematic- 
ally selling any thing on one side, or 
buying it on the other. Hence the 
remnants of a first-class restaurateur 
of to-day will figure at the table of 
second or third class restaurateurs to- 
morrow, and by the end of the week 
portions will be under cookery for 
the twentieth time at the gargotier’s, 
near the Barfitre. In this way I 
suppose it was that before the recent 
demolitions, you could have dined at; 
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the Rue Marché Neuf, for a penny. 
Your dinner was called &@ la peche— 
that is to say, you had it on the fishing 
principle. A cauldron prodigious as 
that of the bottomless pit, seethed 
brimful of the food of all tribes and 
nations, collected y hong the beggars 
and cheffoniers of Paris. Here was 
the leg of a fowl, or the dismembered 
carcase of a turkey ; there the half of 
a sole or fag end of a mackerel. Else- 
where a bit of beef, or what passed for 
it, and so on to the bottom of the 
boiler. The Bohemian population had 
known it through centuries as “the 
Harlequin,” and when in funds would 
disburse an extra sou for the “ supple- 
ment ”’ of a favourite luxury—a mor- 
sel of lobster. We smile—we ought 
to sigh. Who knows between how 
many Parisians and the Seine that 
basin of odd mixtures has stood as a 
saving Providence. We shall some 
day learn from the recording angel— 
who, if tear-dropping, as Sterne paints 
him—must have shed many a one on 
this serious chapter of celestial statis- 
tics. 

In the Rue de la Mortellerie, in a 
large unfloored reception-room, you 
get in a dinner for five sous, served 
through a squirt, in tin basins inlaid 
at proper distances in the tables. This 
is known through Paris as “ Le diner 
a la syringue.” At the Marché des 
Innocents, thousands of workmen 
receive daily, under a huge umbrella, 
cabbage soup, a glass of wine, a plate 
of meat, and aslice of bread, for four 


sous. 

The waste food of London laid hold 
of by individual enterprise, or organ- 
ized philanthropy, and doled out 
thus in savoury messes, at nominal 
prices, would feed two-thirds of that 
shifting, promiscuous population, who 
haunt among us the mid-ground of 
freedom and eleemosynary inclusion, 
and form the casualties and supernu- 
meraries of our hospitals, infirmaries, 
poorhouses, and other charities. No 
doubt, in making the attempt we 
should encounter difficulties own 
to our neighbours. The Cockney has 
an invineible repugnance to make a 
leap in the dark on questions of food. 
Beyond his much-loved sausage, under 
which form he would devour his 
neighbour’s ass, or his man-servant, 
or his maid-servant, or any thing that 
is his, he prefers, as he tells you, to 
know what he is eating, and would 


decline expedients which satisfy the 
vagabond appetites of Paris. Like 
Lord Elgin, inquiring if a delicious 
Chinese dish were “ quack, quack,” 
and answered that it was “ bow, 
wow,” an invincible curiosity, a cer- 
tain silly scrupulosity stands between 
his appetite and the best of dinners. 
It were wiser if, like the French cook 
visiting a brother artist, he waited 
till he learned to-morrow that his 
horse’s saddle had furnished the ad- 
mirable dinner of to-day. Especially 
in such things, “when ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

But that my conclusion may not be 
one of those “that conclude nothing,” 
I must make a few discriminations. 

Expense is no essence of good feed- 
ing, though half England thinks the 
contrary. The dinners that weary 
distinguished foreigners, and fail to 
satisfy ourselves, are more a homage 
to Mammon than the muse Gasterea. 
In all sorts of fashions, and under all 
sorts of forms, we make our sand- 
wiches of ten pound notes, like the 
sailor with his mistress; we melt our 

earls in the wine, like Cleopatra for 

er lover; we spend a fortune in 
nightingales’ tongues, like the Roman 
emperor, and wonder that, instead of 
the offerings being encountered by the 
interesting salvos of response with 
which nature has provided certain 
secret glands as a homage to superior 
cookery, the guests look on with 
palled appetites and apathetic de- 
meanour. We forget that they came 
to enjoy themselves, not to feel that 
superiority of wealth in their host 
which of all the dishes he can offer 
them is the most indigestible. 

I don’t quarrel, again, with the 
Epicurean mottos, “carpe diem,” 
“‘dum vivimus, vivamus,” and the rest 
of them. I admit their wisdom, and 
know that “there is nothing better 
than that a man should see good in 
his day.” To use the day, however, 
is a different thing from abusing it. 
To live is not to swoon in a long opi- 
ate of feasts. “To eat and drink” is 
not to have the appetite cloyed with 
Epicurean dishes, that the brain ma 
fume and honour be “ prorogued.” 
To eat that we may live, is the law of 
life ; to live that we may eat, is the 
philosophy of idiots. 

The truth affirmed of medicines, 
that they are things of which we 
know little, introduced into bodies of 
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which we know less, is as applicable 
to food. We eat by custom; without 
purview, on authority, under consid- 
erations altogether alien from the 
act itself. e literally open our 
mouths and shut our eyes, and await 
what cooks please to send us. A pa- 
late poisoned by sophistications learns 
at last to tolerate but poisons, and it 
is just as well that we should remem- 
ber in time, that health and pleasure 
well understood speak the same lan- 
guage, and just as to a sound consti- 
tution food in its purest form is the 
most adapted, to a pure taste it is in 
these forms that it is the true luxury. 
Alexander the Great, entering on a 
new campaign, dismissed his cooks 
with the assurance that his new la- 
bours would substitute their sauces. 
A glass of cold water gave the jaded 
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French beauty so high an enjoyment, 
that she thought it could only be 
heightened by the feeling that it was 
a sin. 

So through nature. She has asub- 
tle law that enjoyment shall be in the 
ratio of our conformity to her ordin- 
ances, and she seems to suggest what 
is best for us in the prodigality with 
which she purveys it. In the same 
spirit of a provident liberality she has 
ee the stomach marvellous powers. 

t will turn poisons into an aliment, 
and sweeten even putridity; but ply 
it daily with cloying crystallizations 
and stimulating messes out of the 
order of its aptitudes, and you strip it 
of that elastic energy and recupera- 


_ tive force which explain the wonders, 


and tempted your abuse of them. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


A KEEN observer of human nature 
has declared that the most grievous 
and lasting disappointment a man can 
suffer is to be disinherited of a fair 
patrimony. The loss of so much is 
implied, such a sore sense of degrada- 
tion remains, and such room for envy 
and jealousy, as are enough to evoke 
even more anger than Bolingbroke 
avows in his rage, exclaiming that he 
has been— 


* Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 
Whilst you have fed upon ~ seigniories, 
fell’ 


Dispark’d my parks, and d my forest 
woods ; 

From my own windows torn my household 
coat— 


Raz'dout my impress—leaving me no sign— 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood— 
To show the world I am a gentleman.” 


Wherever, on the other hand, it 
has been the happy lot of a family to 
have continued for centuries in ho- 
nourable possession of their ancient 
residence, there is in this fact a proof 
of hereditary qualities so justly ba- 
lanced as not to lead into extremes, 
whether of ambition or extrava- 
gance. Instances of this enduring 
prosperity, and sense of the duties 
involved in it, are neither few nor far 
between in these kingdoms. From 
time beyond the memory of man, the 
excellent conduct of many an old 
race—a heritage of virtue as well 


as of high station—has endowed an- 
tiquity of descent with merit in the 
popular mind, and is the true origin 
of that respect for the British aristo- 
cracy which enables them to do good 
service to the State, and thus con- 
tinue to deserve their authority. 
This traditional sentiment, as old 
as history, and embalmed in~ the 
words of Lord Bacon, is strong, ac- 
tive, and useful in our times :-—“ It is 
a reverent thing to see an ancient 
castle or building not in decay, or to 
see a fair timber-tree sound and per- 
fect ; how much more to behold an 
ancient, noble family, which hath 
stood against the waves and weathers 
of time.” 

The vicissitudes of great families 
supply the striking and touching ele- 
ments of real romance in the history 
of mankind. On the grand theatre 
of human life the almost “ divinity 
that doth hedge a king” invests 
crowned heads, when they are the 
heroes and heroines of tragedy, with 
an interest that is not accorded to 
any one in the vulgar crowd. It is 
because Mary Stuart wore the Scot- 
tish crown and claimed the British, 
that her conduct as a queen and a 
woman excite our highest curiosity, 
whether we regard her career in the 
courts of Paris and Edinburgh, her 
imprisoned existence in Loch Leven 
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and Fotheringay, her connubial and 
apis comportment, the ill fates 
of her three husbands, the behaviour 
of her throned rival, Elizabeth, to 
her, or her own under the trying 
circumstances of Darnley’s murder, 
the rebellion of her subjects, tempta- 
tion to conspiracy, and death on the 
scaffold. The interest attaching to 
personal fortunes, being of indivi- 
dual human character, will always 
arouse more sympathy than can be 
evoked by the decline and fall of 
empires. Scott's “Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” is more read than Gibbon’s 
“Rome.” This is so clear to drama- 
tists and novelists, that whenever the 
acts they represent are laid in lordly 
scenes, with accessories such as dazzle 
our imagination, and when, above all, 
the plot derives its principal pathos 
from the feelings called forth o the 
decadence of an ancient house, our 
sensations of regret are evoked, as 
for the hapless MV uster of Ravenswood, 
who experienced more than the ordin- 
ary heart-burnings caused by living 
within view of the fine inheritance 
from which he was expelled. 

At the same time, genius has proved 
its power to choose characters of lowly 
condition, and to depict them by 
touches of nature which make all men 
kin, so as to give them as high or 
a higher interest than unreal kings 
and queens. But the page of history, 
if we have faith in it, has, in this fact 
of belief, an immense, lasting advan- 
tage over the most life-like work of 
fiction. The romances surest to live, 
indeed, are those which, by blending 
history with truthful pictures of hu- 
man life, impress the reader with an 
idea that they are altogether faithful. 
Hence, although books like Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s* yield the palm to a 
half-dramatic narrative executed by 
talents such as penned “ The Last of 
the Barons,” some of this serious sort 
impart truer and more durable de- 
light, since their deep interest, un- 
mixed with the fanciful, appeals to 
our hearts as a record of what really 
happened to the illustriously unfor- 
tunate of our country. This prox- 
imity to ourselves is, again, no small 
reason for sympathy, which dimin- 
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ishes with distance ; therefore we are 
gratified to see how largely notable 
vicissitudes of Irish families have en- 
tered into our accomplished country- 
man’s popular publication. 

Sir Bernard Burke explains, in a 
single sentence, why it is harder to 
compile veracious memoirs than to 
write a play or a novel—‘ The requi- 
site details,” he observes, “are seldom 
close at hand”—while to indite fic- 
tion one has but to take pen and 
paper, and draw at sight upon the 
funds of fancy and memory. The 
task is not easy when facts must be 
sought for and adhered to. Here, 
again, when research is made, the 
yield is rich as regards royal and 
eminent personages, but barren re- 
specting the ignoble and obscure ; so 
that these latter cannot be pa 
but fancifully. The attempt to illus- 
trate the chequered lives and suffer- 
ings of the poor is a modern, almost 
a recent, invention. But from the 
days when the Iliad and Aineid were 
sung, and Boccacio’s “ Fall of Princes” 
written, mankind has delighted in 
stories of the magnates of the earth. 
To revert to the reasons our author 
gives why domestic tales, such as he 
offers, of the decay of distinguished 
families—per varios casus, per tot 
discrimina rerum—have not hitherto 
been collected, it is well to note, apart 
from the difficulty of compilation, the 
need of epitomizing or abridging, 
often to the exclusion of details whic 
would form the truest touches in each 
picture. There is also the labour of dis- 
criminating, and separating the prob- 
able from the improbable. The no- 
velist, unfettered by thisconsideration, 
enjoys a freedom denied to the bio- 

apher, whose work, if praiseworthy, 

erives its best merit from the credi- 
bility attached to it? But who and 
what are to be believed? When the 
mighty are fallen, who has written of 
them impartially? Are legends and 
hearsay to be admitted as evidence ? 
History is so full of “historic doubts,” 
we ask, in the perplexed temper of 
Pilate, “What is truth?’ Of late 
years historiography has been more 
a work of destruction than construc- 
tion. All who, unlike the Pagan 
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satrap, wait in patient search for an- 
swers to his question on mere human 
affairs, cannot but prefer that such 
monstrous legends as disgrace most 
ancient histories, standing like misty, 
giant forms in the dawn of national 
annals, should have been disenchant- 
ed, as it were, by the touch of an 
Ithuriel spear. Yet, if we disbelieve 
that a yawning gulph was closed by 
Curtius leaping into it, and that Mu- 
tius Sczevola held his hand in burning 
flames, however vividly these fables 
are told in “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
every one must lament that the chi- 
valrous fortunes of Percy and Douglas 
may not, according to sceptic critics, 
receive lustre from that old song of 
Chevy Chase, which stirred the heart 
of Sir Philip Sydney more than a 
trumpet. Who, again, shall measure 
out posthumous fame—that tomb in 
the Abbey—the dead reward for 
which the living man yearned so pas- 
sionately !— 

* Pride, bend thine eye from heav’n to thine 

estate ; 
See how the mighty sink into a song! 
Can volume, pile, preserve the great ? 
Or must thou trust tradition’s tongue, 


When flattery sleeps with thee and history 
does thee wrong ?” 


Sir Bernard Burke, enjoying—from 
his professional position .as Ulster 
King of Arms, and his authorship of 
several well-known valuable genea- 
logic works—extraordinary facilities 
for compilation of his present volumes, 
has Seana arepertory of the strang- 
est vicissitudes of old and new fami- 
lies, a variety of the most surprisin 
and entertaining instances of socia 
bascules, or see-saw ups and downs, 
of which England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land have furnished countless cases, 
because here, more than in other 
countries, the law of attainder pulled 
down the old mighty from their seats, 
and peaceful pursuits, more than else- 
where, exalted new men to riches and 
rank. Our author has also presented 
a few of the most notable phenomena 
of this kind in foreign climes, as the 
fortunes of the Bonapartes, and the 
trite story of “The Dethroned Mon- 
arch,” Theodore Palceologus, another 
Corsican sport of the goddess of for- 
tune, who never appears in a more 
extravagant humour than when, by a 
revolution of her wheel, a monarch 
sinks to a mendicant. 

The present century has seen more 
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degradations of crowned heads than 
occurred in any other. One minute 
the cry is, with Lear, “A king! a 
king!” but the next, the Fool is right 
in exclaiming, “ No, he’s a yeoman.” 
In Voltaire’s “‘Candide,” eight travel- 
lers meet in an obscure inn, and some 
of them without money enough to 
pay for a dinner. In the course of 
conversation, they are discovered to 
be eight European sovereigns, who 
had been deprived of their crowns. 
The satiric Frenchman alluded to the 
eight monarchs who, at that very 
time, were wanderers on the earth ; 
a circumstance which recurred in this 
age, before the king-deposer was him- 
self banished to an ocean rock. 

Our three kingdoms supply the 
vicissitudes of the Royal Stuarts and 
House of Albany ; the rise and fall of 
the Cromwells, a name forcibly illus- 
trating 7'he Vanity of Human Wishes; 
“the Doom of Buckingham,” the fall 
of Conyers, and other instances, prov- 
ing the principle of decadence in this 
diorama of social changes and charac- 
ters which pass before us, including the 
gaunt forms of two monster misers of 
the Elwes family, and the once jovial 
figures of two spendthrifts, Jack 
Mytton and Sir Henry Hungerford. 
Our author occasionally enters into 
philosophic and moral comments on 
the general features of the cases he 
presents to view, classifying them, 
and accounting for the decline of fa- 
milies in some very interesting obser- 
vations. 

“Miser’s wealth,” remarks he, “sel- 
dom pees ;” and he adds, “a friend 
of mine, learned in the vicissitudes of 
genealogy, assures me that he never 
knew four generations of an usurer’s 
family to endure, in regular succes- 
sion.” The fact is, the miser him- 
self is generally a broken link— 
a fragment at the end of a family 
line—without children, and therefore 
without the strongest human attach- 
ment. 

When the notorious Sir Hervey 
Elwes died, possessed of an immense 
fortune, the only tear that was drop- 
ped on his grave fell from the eye of 
a servant. But if the miserly dis- 
position in excess has usually failed 
to found a family, on the other hand, 
extravagance has done more to over- 
turn ancient houses than all other 
causes put together. Nature, provid- 
ing human spiders, who instinctively 
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accumulate, also furnishes flies, who 
squander and consume. Moderation 
in expenditure is, of course, as in 
other actions, true wisdom, and the 
best ene for stability. This vir- 
tue in the English character accounts 
for the large number of families which 
have preserved their patrimonies 
through many generations, in a land 
where a higher rate of living than in 
any other has tempted to extrava- 
gance. To cite the most remarkable 
cases: there are some thirty houses, 
such as the Fulfords of Fulford, 
Townleys of Townley, Wrottesleys, 
Sandfords, and Cholmondeleys, who 
retain the very lands from which, 
when surnames first came into use, 
they received their names. Their 
length of possession dates; probably, 
from béfore the Conquest; yet they 
have continued to reside on the same 
spots, and most of them have not 
been raised to the peerage, while none 
have dissipated their wealth. No 
other kingdom in the world possesses 
such proofs of the spirit of economic 
moderation. 

The decay of great families, when 
it occurred in remote times, was or- 
dinarily causes by forfeitures conse- 
quent on political commotions; and 
in recent days, is generally to be 
traced to individual extravagance. 
Many a melancholy instance could be 

iven, showing how low pursuits and 

ase pleasures have sullied the noblest 
names, and have wasted estates which 
distinguished progenitors _ acquired 
honourably and preserved carefully. 
The ancient cause of sudden falls, 
namely attainder, is now happily ob- 
solete, not having been enforced since 
the Rebellion of 1715; but was for- 
merly rife, the feudal law of escheat 
for treason having, in England, more 
than in any other country, overthrown 
the aied aristocracy. So fatal, in- 
deed, was the operation of that law 
that, of the twenty-five barons who 
were appointed to enforce the observ- 
ance of Magna Charta, there is not 
now in the House of Peers a single 
male descendant! Other causes, not 
necessary to notice, combine to ex- 
tinguish the male issue of the Con- 
queror’s barons, and to enable men 
of mid rank to rise to wealth and 
power. This consideration might lead 
us to some reflections on the facts, 
that the British peerage represents no 
more than a small section of the best 
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blood of the aristocracy. In Eng- 
land, very happily, nobility conferred 
no exclusive privileges, no immuni- 
ties of caste; and to represent the 
Commons in their house, soon came 
to be considered a high civil honour. 
It was stated, when the first parlia- 
ment of Charles the First’s reign met, 
that the lower house could buy out 
the upper. That period was the time 
of the great legal strife between the 
new and old aristocracy, which dated 
from the day when the Yorkists, the 
liberals of their age, rose to power, 
and began the policy of cutting off 
the nobility of the opposite party. 
Queen Elizabeth, whose throne rested 
on the Protestantism and affection of 
the middle class, showed little favour 
to the peerage. Yet with the excep- 
tion of Lord Burghley, hardly one of 
her ministers, whom she _ selected 
from that class, amassed wealth. The 
autobiography of Sir Henry Sydney, 
who governed this country during 
many years, shows that, so far from 

owing rich in the Queen’s service, 

e diminished his patrimony to do it 
honour, and died miserably in debt ; 
and Sir Francis Walsingham also im- 
poverished himself to enrich the state, 
selling his lands to buy political in- 
telligence from all parts of Christen- 
dom. Such was the patriotism ac- 
tuating our statesmen in the Eliza- 
bethan age, and this spirit of generous 
devotion is by no means extinct. 

This retrospect, indeed, gives rise 
to the reflection, that perhaps since 
the time when the British aristocracy 
became the actual governors of the 
country, as many estates have been 
sacrificed as have been gained in its 
service. Under a self-governing con- 
stitution, possession of a large landed 
property entails so many obligations, 
and opens the door of legitimate am- 
bition so widely, the temptation is 
extreme to exhaust a noble patrimony 
in contested elections po popular 
expenditure of various sorts. In no 
other kingdom is so much required of 
a great landlord ; in none other, there- 
fore, is his position so honourable ; 
and in none other can the purchaser 
of a fine estate, by fulfilling the duties 
annexed to it, instal himself so quickly 
in public respect. In the jealous eyes 
of the despotically-governed French, 
our political society is “a colossus of 
brass, with feet of clay.” Be it so, 
provided the feet stand, homogene- 
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ously firm, in the broad lands of the 
Three Kingdoms. The conservative 
feeling is naturally so strong in land- 
ed proprietors, that every one must 
concur in our author’s remark, that 
transfer of great estates from old to 
new races is an immense benefit to 
the country. - 

By an admirable mechanism, our 
ancient corps of aristocracy continu- 
ally opens its ranks to receive recruits, 
and as frequently empties them by 
dismissing its cadets and broken vet- 
erans into the mass of the nation ; 
thus incessantly rejecting such as fai 
to reach its high standard of require- 
ments, and admitting the most active 
and successful members of society. 
Like Antzus, it derives its strength 
from the soil ; and this simile is ex- 
act in the case of some old families 
which, on being, like the Titan, cast 
to the ground, regained their estates, 
and with them, the vigour or influence 
arising from them, as in the instances 
of Edmund Antrobus, who repurchas- 
ed, in 1808, the domain whence he 
derived his surname ; and of Warren 
Hastings, whose master-passion was 
to recover, as he did, his ancient pa- 
trimony. Ina memoir of this great 
Indian statesman, Lord Macaulay 
describes, in glowing words, how the 
desire to recover the estate of his 
fathers actuated him who determined 
to become, and became, “ Hastings of 
Daylesford.” 

uin by attainder is exemplified by 
one of its highest and latest instances, 
the story of the Charles Neville, sixth 
Earl of Westmoreland, who, in 1569, 
concerted with the Earl of Northum- 
berland, “the Rising of the North,” 
when these “two stars shot madly 
from their spheres” in their attempt 
to overthrow the newly-erected Pro- 
testant throne. Besides the design of 
re-establishing the Roman Catholic 
form of worship, jealousy of the class 
of men to whom Queen Elizabeth 
committed the management of public 
affairs was a principal grievance to 
these proud chieftain-peers, who were 
enraged at her Majesty preferring 
mean-born men as her councillors in 
the place of the old nobility. 


“ And now the inly-working North, 
Was ripe to send its thousands forth, 
A potent vassalage, to fight 
In Percy’s and in Neville’s right.” 


The insurrection resulted in total 
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defeat, and the utter destruction of 
the Nevilles of Raby, whose chief, 
Lord Westmoreland, effected his escape 
to the Continent, where, his vast 
patrimony being confiscated, he suffer- 
ed the extremity of poverty. In the 
touching words of the old ballad :— 


“‘ The sun shone bright and birds sang sweet, 
The day we left the north countree ; 
But cold is the wind and sharp the sleet 
That beat the exile over the sea,” 


A petition to the King of Spain for 
a small pension gives a pathetic 
description of the wretchedness of 
this once mighty nobleman, whose 
estates were estimated as worth the 
vast sum, at that time, of £150,000 a- 
year, but who is declared to have 
‘neither penny nor halfpenny.” 

The story of the decline of the De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, is told by Sir 
Bernard Burke, but without the secret 
histories of the seventeenth Earl’s 
voluntary exile from the court of 
Elizabeth, and of his reason for dissi- 
pating his vast and ancient patrimony, 
as narrated in Disraeli’s “Curiosities 
of Literature” where, however, the 
motive for ruining his family seems 
to us misunderstood. Our first au- 
thority, indeed, quotes one which 
states that the Earl’s idea was to spite 
his father-in-law, Lord Burghley ; and 
our second declares, that when this 
powerful minister would not consent 
to save the life of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the friend of this proud, irritable 
nobleman—the latter swore torevenge 
himself on his wife, the countess, out 
of hatred to his father-in-law ; and 
not only forsook her, but studied every 
means to waste that great inheritance 
which had descended to him through 
a long and brilliant line of ances- 
tors. By a few years of splendid pro- 
digality, which, at Florence threw the 
court of Tuscany itself into the shade, 
he reduced his ancient earldom to 
poverty. 

Scotland furnishes several notable 
cases of the vicissitudes that befell 
some of her most distinguished fami- 
lies ; from her royal line, the Stuarts, 
proverbially unfortunate, tothe House 
of Albany, the Earls of Stratherne, 
St. Clair of Roslyn, the Lairds of Cal- 
lendar, and Laird of Lawriston. Yet 
these are exceptions to the general 
but extraordinary rule with regard to 
the Gaelic lords of that country, who, 
contrary to the common fate of their 
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kindred race in Ireland, contrived to 
preserve their lands from generation 
to generation, in large degree, through 
all the social storms that swept over 
the kingdom, having, it would seem, 
in an early age, adopted the law of 
primogenitural succession of chief- 
taincy and estate, yet adhered to the 
old custom of excluding females from 
inheritance. 

The once vast and scattered pos- 
sessions of the Macdonells have, in 
recent days, passed under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer to some of the 
millionaires of commerce : as Isla, one 
of the largest island territories of the 
old Hebridean kings, sold to Mr. 
Morrison, the rich London merchant ; 
Glengarry, purchased some years ago 
by the prince of Staffordshire iron- 
masters, Earl Dudley ; and Knoy- 
dert, by the iron magnate of Gart- 
sherrie. Our learned authority’s ac- 
count of the fierce genealogic contro- 
versy which raged among the clan 
Macdonell for the honourable and 
profitable office of senior-elect, or 
chief, shows howsuch a dispute, which 
in this instance is known to have 
lasted for five centuries, often render- 
ed Celtic clansmen more dreadful to 
their cousins than to their external 
enemies. It would be a curious point 
in clan history to trace out when the 
thanistic practice of choosing a king, 
because he was “the most worthy of 
the senior line of his name,” came to 
be generally disused in favour of male 
primogenitural succession. Persist- 
ence in the old principle of selection 
raised so many chiefs, not to speak of 
wars, that their posterities, particu- 
larly in the instance of the Macdo- 
nells, claim as many chieftaincies or 
heads as a hydra. In the beginning 
of this century, Macdonell of Glen- 
garry, chief of Clanronald, being am- 
Pitious of recognition as head of the 
entire clan, revived, with considerable 
ardour, the ancient controversy ; and 
accordingly put forward his preten- 
sions in a letter to the second Lord 
Macdonald, to which the peer laconic- 
ally replied,—“ Till you prove that 
you are my chief, Iam yours—Mac- 
DONALD.” 

“Ulster” prefaces his brief account 
of the recent rise of the Bairds of the 
Gartsherrie Ironworks by citing the 
verse from the Magnificat, which 

lories in the fact, that the mighty 
fave been put down from their seats, 
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and they of low degree exalted. Our 
King of Arms writes on this text a 
short homily, in which the senti- 
mental loyalty of a genealogist for old 
families yields to the feeling of a 
man of sense, that such changes serve 
as the props and bulwarks of the so- 
cial and political institutions of Great 
Britain. The present generation of 
Bairds, masters of those thriving iron- 
works, regarded as they are by the 
public among the richest commoners 
of Scotland, have good reason to be 
proud that their industry and pru- 
dence have raised them from a lowly 
origin. Others easily inherit wealth: 
they acquired it. Their just pride, 
therefore, arises from the fact, that 
their father was, at the end of the last 
century, a small farmer living in hum- 
ble circumstances in the district near 
Glasgow, the natural resources of 
which, in coal and iron, have since 
been drawn forth with such profit to 
themselves. A single generation has 
effected the change from poverty to 
opulence in this family. Between the 
year 1820 and last year, the sons of 
that farmer, applying their sagacity 
and enterprise to the development of 
the iron trade, have, by dint of judg- 
ment, honesty, and self-denial, raised 
themselves to the position of the first 
ironmasters in Scotland, and rival the 
Guests and Baileys of South Wales. 
The Gartsherrie Iron Kings have not 
yet won their way to a coronet, but 
are on the royal road to a title which, 
in seating their sons on the same 
bench with representatives of houses 
founded at the Conquest, will not 
yield to many of its peers in the me- 
ritorious character of its origin. 

In one of his essays, on Beacons- 
field, Sir Bernard Burke gives a pleas- 
ing memoir of his illustrious name- 
sake, Edmund Burke, and makes the 
timely suggestion, that a public, open 
air monument ought to be raised to 
this pre-eminent statesman in the 
metropolis of the land of his birth. 
“ Burke,” observes he, “in thought, 
word, and act, had Ireland ever near 
his heart, and he it was whose first 
act of power, when in office, was to 
procure for her that independence, 
the credit of which fell entirely to 
Charlemont and Grattan, his able co- 
—- in the struggle.” 

urn we now to the storyology of 
our own country. Ireland is, indeed, 
a theatre royal of innumerable trage- 
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dies of family vicissitude. Time out 
of mind her fields have been the prey 
of spoilers, who deposed her — 
nal kings, and set up Norman lords 
who were in large measure rooted 
out by Elizabethan, Cromwellian, and 
Williamite colonists, many of whose 
descendants, again, have disappeared 
in the recent alienation of property 
under the Incumbered Estates Court. 
Each of these three ranks of races 
furnish, therefore, their quota of 
proofs of the mutability of fortune, 
and as our King of Arms is naturally 
most at home here, his corps in the 
long drama of Irish decadence is a 
full one. Unlike Banquo’s mirror, 
his vision of kings is retrospective, 
and he passes before us the O’Me- 
laghlins, who, as kings of Meath, 
were ordinarily considered masters of 
the entire island, unless some extra- 
ordinarily bold provincial, as Brien 
Boroimhe, or eric O’Connor, was 
strong and hardy enough to contest 
the sovereignty. This royal race, 
however, disappeared from the scene 
soon after the Conquest, for their 
region was accessible and fertile; but 
the remoter toparchs, strong in the 
ssession of forest and mountain 
astnesses, held their own for several 
centuries. In a sketch of the fortunes 
of the O’Neills, that energetic race 
which mediwvally dominated the 
north of this island, our author ren- 
ders account of a branch of the Clane- 
boy line, one of whom, Colonel Bryan 
O'Neill, was among the guard that 
saved the life of Charles I. at the de- 
feat of Edgehill. A baronetcy was 
conferred on this brave and loyal 
officer; but his descendant, the sixth 
baronet, on losing a lease of lands by 
the cruel operation of the penal laws 
sank to the condition of a farmer, an 
his posterity are now reduced to the 
rank and file of society. “The O’Don- 
nells in Exile” gives occasion for re- 
lating the fall of those great chiefs in 
their native land, and the rise of se- 
veral eminent warriors of the name 
in foreign service. ‘“ Mac Carthy- 
more” and “ Mac Carthy,” are names 
illustrated by some curious intimate 
accounts of the decline of this once 
mighty southern tribe; and the se- 
ries of Celtic-Irish stories is com- 
pleted by portraitures of three noto- 
rious dacustie, as the duellist, 
“Captain Bryan Maguire,” one of those 
hotheaded men, who, inheriting no- 
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thing but weapons and bravery in the 
use of them, gave detestable celebrity 
to the name of Irish gentlemen ; and 
in “The O’Connors of Connorville,” 
we read most amusing sketches of 
Roger of that ilk and his once hope- 
ful son, Fergus, the “ picturesque agi- 
tator,” who led out a band of unfor- 
tunate Chartists, his admirers, al- 
most to perish on some desert land 
they were to hold free and to fructify. 
The Anglo-Irish race, which partook 
of some of the higher qualities of the 
original children of the soil, and 
shared their calamities, furnish, in 
the vicissitudinous destinies of the 
Geraldines, three separate episodes. 
“The Desmonds,” whom the learned 
author truly characterizes as a gifted 
line of nobles, give occasion for intro- 
ducing the unique story of the famous 
old countess of this name, who saw 
twice the span of years ordinarily 
accorded to man, having lived to the 
age of 140! Born in 1464, she was, 
while yet in her teens, wedded in 
England to a cousin who, forty-six 
~_ afterwards, became the twelfth 

1 of Desmond. As a bride, she 
danced with Richard of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III., and her tes- 
timony to his personal appearance 
has been traditionally quoted in proof 
that he was not the misshapen crea- 
ture he is described by some histo- 
rians. In the last year of her pro- 
tracted life, in 1604, she visited the 
court of James I., as an impoverished, 
ultra-superannuated dowager. What 
a volume of memoirs this modern, 
female Methuselah could have dic- 
tated! She had witnessed and suf- 
fered by “the fall of Desmond,” which 
fills another chapter in this book ; but 
was spared from seeing twined around 
a minion’s head the ancient coronet 
which her and her husband’s race had 
worn so long. 

The “Island of Destiny” presents, 
among her many contrasts, the phe- 
nomena of numerous and extreme 
cases of decay from regal rank and 
station, with instances of extraordin- 
ary length of endurance of old fami- 
lies. Of these latter, it suffices to 
mention the Kavanaghs of Borri 
whose landed property has ae 
in their line, during a period coequal 
with the Christian era; and, in the 
vicinity of this city, Howth and Ma- 
lahide, as having been the seats of the 
same families for nearly seven hun- 
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dred years. Permanence has, however, 
been the exception, and loss by for- 
feiture, or decay, or extravagance, the 
rule. There is an amusing passage in 
a letter from Viceroy Sydney, written 
after visiting Connaught, describing 
the broken condition of some of the 
Norman noblesse of that province, 
who, under the combined action of 
war with the natives, and of having 
adopted the national customs as to 
property, were so impoverished, that 
the dozen barons who came to a court 
he held, could not muster half as 
many nags to carry them; and the 
Viceroy remarks that even their sur- 
names had degenerated. St. Aubyn 
had become Tobin, De Bermingham 
was transformed, first into Mac Piers, 
then M‘Pheoris, then Corish; St. 
Leger into Slegger; Nangle into 
McHostello, or Costello; and De Uve- 
dale into Dowdall. Colonization had 
accomplished little, even four centu- 
ries after the first attempt. The 
island may be said to have been sub- 
merged three times by the wave of 
invasion, yet must certainly be consid- 
ered still as a less loyal portion of 
the British dominions than either 
Wales or Scotland, which were not 
subjected to such deluges. In the 
substitution of a new landed proprie- 
tary we see the cause of the isolation 
of the Irish people, and, as a very 
minor consideration, the reason why 
little has been done to elucidate the 
history of thiscountry, and to preserve 
the ruins, monumental and literary, 
of the ancient aristocracy. “What 
cared,” says our author, “the Wil- 
liamite for the bones of the Jacobite, 
or the Cromwellian for the relics of 
the Norman, or the Norman for those 
of the conquered Irish ?” 

In one of his chapters our King of 
Arms demonstrates the uses of gene- 
alogy, his favourite pursuit, the value 
of which to legal proceedings as to 
titles to property and rank, is to be 
added to the debts due by biography 
and history to this branch of know- 
ledge. Unless its practice, however, 
is professional, it is too usually con- 
fined within the narrow orbit of its 
devotee’s immediate ancestry, rarely 
extending, like the circle in the water, 
to take cosmopolitan interest in fates 
and fortunes, whence, as in the book 
before us, a moral can be pointed and 
a tale adorned. The passion for 
pedigree, in truth, has a tap-root in 
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the heart of every man, and generally 
clings, like a parasitic plant, to his 
family “tree.” A regard to the origin 
and fame of ancestors has existed in 
all nations in the world, and most 
in those who depended for records 
upon tradition, such as our Irish 
Gael, because they based their choice 
of their kings or seigneurs upon se- 
niority of descent. Of this common 
feeling a striking proof was furnished 
by Benjamin Franklin, a democratic 
republican on principle, who, while 
remarkable for simplicity and exemp- 
tion from vanity, yet traced up his 
ancestors, and recorded their names 
and characters through a series of 
village peasants and mechanics for 
two hundred years. 

The gentle science of armoury forms 
the theme of one of “ Ulster’s” essays; 
and it would seem to be a divine in- 
stitution, or at least, was the mode 
of ennobling or making known the 
chosen people, when, according to the 
command to the children of Israel, on 
their effecting a settlement among the 
barbarous hordes of Canaan, every 
man was ordered to “pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of their 
father’s house.”” Here we have the 
origin of clan cognizances, such as, 
with slogans, or cries of tribes, were 
almost the only means of discriminat- 
ing friend from foe in battle during 
ages before national uniforms were 
invented. The “coat-of-arms” was 
also useful throughout medizval Eu- 
rope, in its hieroglyphic quality, as a 
technical language that appealed to 
theeye when men quvdlenel in armour 
could alone be recognised by some 
ensign, such as blazons on their sur- 
coats and “crests” on their helmets. 
Of such use, under those circum- 
stances, were these marks and tokens, 
that acquaintance with the emblems 
of illustrious houses formed part of a 
civilized education. 

Sir George Carew, the indefatigable 
transcriber of Irish and Anglo-lrish 
pone at a time when intimate 
cnowledge of claims and affinities in 
this kingdom was a part of its state- 
craft, gives the genealogy of the Irish 
branch of the Joinville family, one of 
whose lords was the crusading com- 

yanion and biographer of St. Louis, 

ing of France, and which itself was 
an offset from the Counts of Boulogne 
and Dukes of Lorraine, that stemma 
ilustrissima, the early scions of which 
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were the Godfrey immortalized by 
Tasso, and the “kings of Jerusalem,” 
and whose later lines were Princes of 
Guise and Emperors of Austria. Of 
this renowned stock, an English branch 
closed by an heiress, who became the 
wife of the great Mortimer, hero of 
the scandal with the ‘“she-wolf of 
France;” while the Irish branch closed 
by coheiresses who were married to 
some principal lords of the Pale ; sub- 
sequently the royal family of England 
quartered, through the Mortimers, the 
arms of this distinguished continental 
race, and this emblazonment, with the 
appearance of this coat, under other 
eminent circumstances, gave rise to 
the following curious “ancient ryme,” 
which Carew quotes:— 


** He is not worthie in court to dwell, 
That knowes not the armes of Genevell.” 


The story of “the Prime Minister 
Ward” forms the most agreeable 
chapter of these volumes, being a 
well-told narrative of the rise of a 
Yorkshire groom, by honesty and 
natural abilities, to the condition of 


an honoured statesman and diplomat- 
ist in Italy. The hero, Thomas Ward, 


is presented under another name in 
one of Lever’s cleverest novels, “The 
Fortunes of Glencore.” Our present 
author, after a rapid but admirable 
sketch of Italian politics at the time 
this low-born but high-minded Eng- 
lishman took a part in them, gives us 
his full history. His grandfather was 
a farm-labourer at Howden, in York- 
shire, and his father head lad in a 
racing stable. Being sent abroad in 
care of a horse, he entered a foreign 
nobleman’s service, and subsequently 
became principal valet to the Duke of 
Lucca. 


‘* It has been already stated that Ward 
had in his early years received a reli- 
gious education, and that he did not fail 
to profit by what he had learnt. He 
always faithfully adhered to the Church 
of England. He was unlearned in doc- 
trines, but he cultivated the fruits of 
sobriety, chastity, and honesty ; and he 
regarded it asa ye of duty and honour 
to remain faithful to the communion of 
the Church in which he had been born 
and bred. There never was a man less 
ambitious; greatness was thrust upon 
him without his either wishing for it or 
expecting it, and he pursued the quiet 
tenor of his way, always acting accord- 
ing to the dictates of his prudent integ- 
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rity and shrewd simplicity, and adopting 
as his motto, ‘ Honesty is the best and 
surest policy.’ 

‘‘His extraordinary good sense and 
practical ability became gradually more 
and more apparent. The Duke soon 
began to see that his advice was good in 
matters far beyond the departments of 
his stables and his wardrobe. He accord- 
ingly consulted him in many perplexed 
and difficult cases as they happened to 
occur. And he invariably found such 
benefit from the adyice of his new coun- 
sellor, that he began to regard him as 
almost infallible. Ward soon became 
the prime adviser in all that regarded 
the personal expenditure and the house- 
hold economy of his master. Among the 
natives of Lucca the English valet was 
much more popular than is usually the 
case with the foreign favourites of 
princes. It was evident that he was 
acquiring a very great share of influence, 
but then it was quite as evident that he 
was not abusing that influence in order 
to compass any selfish ends. All that 
he did was characterized by straightfor- 
ward plainness and simplicity. He never 
boasted of favour; it was evident that 
he was always entirely actuated by a de- 
sire to promote the really best interests 
of his master, and the people soon learnt 
to distinguish between his sincere down- 
right attachment to his duties and the 
timeserving fawning of court parasites. 
As his influence increased, and as he 
was consulted on weightier matters, he 
obtained a growing esteem among the 
people, and ‘Signor Tommaso’ was one 
of the most popular personages in the 
ducal court. He never manifested the 
slightest wish to rise above the level of 
hisearly rank. He had married a young 
woman of Vienna,of excellent character, 
but of his own station in life, and he in- 
habited a neat little house in Lucca, in 
the vicinity of the palace. And when 
he was practically the keeper of the 
Duke's privy purse, and his adviser in 
some of the most important concerns, he 
went about his humble duties with the 
same modest and unassuming demeanour 
as when he had no other occupation than 
that of overlooking his master’s ward- 
robe and arranging his toilette. The 
knowledge that he possessed on the sub- 
ject of horses gained for him a consider- 
able amount of influence. He became 
superintendent of the ducal stud, and 
almost every year he made journeys to 
his native Torksttes. in order to pur- 
chase fine English horses. On such 
occasions he never omitted to visit his 
father and his old grandfather and uncles 
at Howden.” 


In course of time, the Duke’s em- 
barrassed condition, both financially 
and politically, received such inva- 
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luable services from the searching and 
straightforward conduct of his faith- 
ful and attached servant, that the 
Prince bestowed on him the office of 
Minister of Finance, and created 
him aBaron. Combining the astute- 
ness special to his native county, 
with integrity and directness of pur- 
pose, Ward, if not a “heaven-born 
minister,’ was an excellent type of 
English diplomatists; first seeing what 
was the right point, and then going 
straight to it. The following extract 
of a letter to his father, from Florence, 
12th January, 1848, allows us to see 
the writer’s character through his 
own plain words :— 


** And now I am settling the liquida- 
tion betwixt the Duke of Parma and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and I have four 
secretaries and ten writers at this pre- 
sent moment here, at Florence, under 
my direction, to get done as quickly as 
possible, as the Duke of Parma wishes 
me to take part in his government there. 
However, I shall retire, if possible; I 
have had enough of this life. They will 
finish me with fatigue; I have not a 
moment’s rest, and have much to fear 
for my health, as really I feel I cannot 
goon this way. I thought it necessary 
just to give you a sketch of my past life, 
not for vanity’s sake. I am, and I hope 
God will maintain me so, always the 
same, nothing has altered in me; only 
I feel burthened by what many envy 
me for possessing. In it, law and honour 
will be my guide through life. Though 
humble, has raised me above many 
thousands that sneered upon me. But 
he has likewise blessed me with a noble 
mind, and I feel his blessing in all that 
Ido. My path is straightforward, and 
here they call it talent.” 


After the Revolution of 1848, Ward 
retired to Brighton, where he was 
visited by Metternich—the facile 
princeps of continental diplomacy— 
and who, appreciating the simple 
Englishman’s natural talents and 
honourable successes, greeted him as 
a “heaven-born diplomatist.” The 
ingratitude of the people of Parma 
was the signal for Baron Ward’s re- 
tirement to those occupations which 
were his original destination, but from 
which he had so strangely been raised 
to fill the position of a statesman. 
Taking a large farm, near Vienna, he 
spent his few last years in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness, and died 
in 1858, at the age of forty-nine, leav- 
jng a memorable example, how integ- 
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rity, talent, and courage, can raise a 
man from a low position to stand 
before kings, and widely renowned as 
an honour to his native country. 

Sir Bernard Burke, as author of the 
“Extinct Peerage,” discovers one of 
the causes of the collapse of our most 
eminent families in that part of the 
law of inheritance, which, in the ab- 
sence of direct male heirs, allows the 
estate to pass to an heiress, while the 
title devolves on a collateral line, de- 
void of wealth and education. In 
other words, the property goes out of 
the family, and the dignity falls toa 
branch incapable of supporting it. 
For this severance of an estate from 
a title, the law could not provide a 
remedy, without interfering, impro- 
perly, with the existing private power 
over property. The choice, whether 
land shall be entailed or bequeathed 
to male or female heirs, should be 
left a matter of family arrangement. 
On this latter question, Dr. John- 
son gave his opinion strongly and 
humorously in favour of excluding 
daughters in the case of long de- 
scended estate. “But,” said he, “if 
the land is recently bought, you may 
leave it to the dog Towzer, and let 
him keep his own name.” People 
talk of “entail laws,” as if they com- 
pelled entail, whereasthey were fram- 
ed to restrain it within due bounds. 
In the belief of the majority, who 
follow the custom of entailing, it is 
one of the foundations of the coun- 
try’s welfare. Certainly, the perma- 
nence of English society is attribut- 
able to the national law of primo- 
geniture. A short time since, in 
one of the admirable leaders of the 
Times, this subject was most ably dis- 
cussed :— 

**Tt matters not,” says the journalist, 
‘show or where we got our patriarchal 
traditions, but they are deep in the blood, 
and centuries would not wear them out. 
The whole of a family conspire to create 
ahead. Temporary inconvenience may 
betray itself in murmurs, but all natur- 
ally fall into the hereditary arrange- 
ment. The childless leave the property 
generally to the one who can best keep 
up the family. They feel it safest and 
most profitable to invest what they leave 
in the eldest son of the eldest. Experi- 
ence amply confirms the wisdom of this 
course. The eldest son keeps up the 
place; makes his house the general ren- 
dezvous; sustains the social consideration 
of the family ; links it with other fami- 
lies, equal or higher in the social scale ; 
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in.a word, fights the life battle of his 
race. _He is the chief. His one name 
has more influence than twenty smaller 
ones. If the juniors of his race have 
less than their deserts, their deserts are 
measured by his position, and their in- 
feriority to him is their strong, though 
silent, claim to a share in the prizes of 
life. When it is objected that the estate 
is settled on the elder, and the younger 
are thrown upon the public institutions 
of the country, that expresses a univer- 
sal fact; but the fact is, the youngers 
get, what they do get, by the aid of the 
elder, and by the effect of his position. 
Instead of the estate being frittered 
away in subdivisions, its concentration 
makes it the nucleus of increase. The 
vitality of the seed is uninjured; it ger- 
minates, and bears fruit. Thus, small 
families become great. Were it once 
the custom to divide landed property as 
soon as it had been got together, it would 
never be collected. Nobody would buy 
out every smaller man about him, at an 
extravagant price, to make a property 
for the mere pleasure of dividing it 
neatly in his will, or leaving his sons to 
do so. Yet, that great estates are better 
than small ones, both for agriculture, 
for social improvement, and for the 
political balance of the country, will 
hardly be questioned by any one who 
gives one candid thought to the subject. 
If churches, schools, roads, farm-build- 
ings, cottages, and drainage, are to be 
done, it is of little use to look to small 
proprietors, still less to those who are 
obliged to live just on a fourth, or a 
tenth, of the income enjoyed by their 
fathers.” 


The principle of primogeniture in 
fact, isstability, while that of partition 
is division. At the same time we 
entertain no bigoted prejudices that 
could prevent us from acknowledging 
that the prayer, esto perpetuum, 
should never be transformed into the 
shape of laws for perpetuating either 
particular families or dynasties. The 
elastic freedom Britons enjoy in this 
respect is one of the best parts of 
their general liberty. The institu- 
tions of their country do not, indeed, 
admit of a Bonaparte rising to em- 
pire, or of a Lincoln obtaining the 

ighest office in the State ; yet less 
barriers than exist in France oppose 
themselves to a man capable of ele- 
vation in British society, the man- 
nersof which, moreover, admit of more 
calm and real enjoyment of its va- 
rious dignities than is possible in the 
Transatlantic Republic. While high 
birth retains its due value, this con- 
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sideration is held insignificant com- 
pared with great personal merit. An 
examination of the British Peerage- 
book willshow that the House of Lords 
has been recruited without regard to 
ancestry, though, at the same time, 
the honour of admission to that as- 
sembly is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that it contains men of the 
mostillustriouslineage. Uninformed 
persons sometimes speak as if it were 
an exclusive, antique, feudal caste ; 
but the bulk of the peerage is com- 
posed of commbanaiiediy modern titles, 
which have been acquired, for the 
most part, in the profession of the 
law, in the military, naval, and civil 
service of the Crown, and, to a large 
extent, by rising from the ranks of 
industry. Some of these latter in- 
stances furnish striking examples of 
that energy of character which en- 
abled the founders of those titles to 
raise their posterity to hereditary 
permanent wealth and rank ; and the 
accomplishment of this result, to 
which our laws sanction and favour, 
was, in all likelihood, their strongest 
incentive. In fact, the peerage has 
received continual accessions in an 
eminently commercial country, where 
every fifty years has, by developing 
some vast source of riches, seen a new 
and powerful class rise up. First, 
the Turkey merchants, then the 
planters enriched in the West Indies, 
and then the nabobs of the East, who 
mostly merged in the squirearchy or 
lordship of their native land. The 
enormous contracts and expenditure 
of succeeding wars created the loan- 
mongers ; the application of steam 
and science to industry developed the 
manufacturers, and enriched ship- 
owners and merchants ; and the vast 
railway works have increased the 
great and still growing class of capi- 
talists, most of whom have, in turn, 
aspired to take well-merited place 
among the landed aristocracy. The 
transfers in England during the first 
half of the present century, the com- 
paratively larger in Scotland, and su- 
erlatively vast in this country, prove 
1ow extensively the soil is put up for 
sale ; and we believe we may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
any capitalist who may prefer the 
smaller per-centage land renders to 
either the high profits of speculation 
or early returns from the funds, can 
select to invest in the purchase of an 
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estate in any county in the three 
a that pleases him best. 
Such being the freedom of the British 
soil, how are we to understand ora- 
tors who harangue about the evils of 
the existence of “feudal laws and 
tenures” in Great Britain? If they 
know what they mean by these terms, 
we do not. Resuptins a very few 
estates feudally held—such as those 
settled by the nation on Marlborough 
and Wellington—every landed pro- 
perty is liable to alienation; and 
there is neither legal nor conventional 
barrier raised against the admission 
of a man of the people into the high- 
est circle of the aristocracy. 

It has often been remarked, that 
the nearer a country is to the capital— 
whether London, Dublin, or Edin- 
burgh—the less lasting are its landed 
families, because its proximity to a 
centre of luxury draws the aristo- 
cracy into a vortex of expense, which 
sometimes engulphs the unguarded. 
Quaint old Fuller illustrates this ac- 
tion of a metropolis by the fable of 
the contest between the sun and the 
wind, which first should force the 
traveller to put off his clothes. The 
heat of the sun soon made him part 
with them, while the wind had only 
caused him to wrap them the closer 
round him. “This,” observed he, 
“is moralized in our English gentry. 
Such as live near London in the 
warmth of wealth, and plenty of 
pleasures, quickly strip themselves of 
their estates ; whilst the gentry living 
on the confines of Scotland in the 
wind of war, buckled their lands, like 
their armour, the closer unto them, 
and since have no less thriftily de- 
fended their patrimonies in peace 
than formerly maintained them in 
war.” Happy for the social fabric of 
the three countries has been the free- 
dom with which wealth newly made 
in counting-houses frequently sup- 

lanted angient but decaying fami- 

ies. The aim of prosperous traders 
to settle their posterities in honour- 
able and permanent positions in the 
neighbourhood of the cities where 
the accumulations were made, has 
probably acted as the strongest mo- 
tive for making those accumulations. 
But the two processes of sale and 
purchases are continual, particularly 
within widening circles round the 
capitals; and the instances, near 
inburgh, in which families, raised to 
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wealth in the first generation, launch- 
ed into ruinous expense in the second, 
and disappeared in the third, have 
been so numerous, that this social re- 
volution was hitched into a proverb : 
“The grandsire digs, the father bigs, 
the son thigs,” or, in ordinary par- 
lance, the grandfather worked and 
made a fortune, the father built a 
fine house, and the son, “an unthrifty 
heir of Linne,” took, when lands and 
goods were gone and spent, to thiev- 
ing, Merchants are proverbially 
princes to-day and beggars to-mor- 
row ; and so long as the genius for 
speculation is exercised. by a mer- 
cantile family, this talent, which 
gave them landed property, may 
deprive them of it, unless the pru- 
dent step of settling and entailing 
be taken by each succeeding heir. 
Such an act is a deed of insurance 
in favour of posterity, a fortification 
against extravagance. When omitted, 
there is no safeguard for the perma- 
nent prosperity of even the highest 
noble family ;— 

** And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s 

delight, 
Slides to a scrivener, or a city knight.” 

It was because the Duke was proud 
that the favourite seat of this vain- 
lorious Villiers passed into other 
mands; pride in extreme preceding 
his fall, and giving place to humble 
and honest industry. As our author 
shows in his chapter, called “The 
Doom of Buckingham,” a singular 
fatality has attended every family 
that has borne this title. Our own 
day has witnessed the sale of much 
of the estates of Richard Plantage- 
net Nugent-Grenville-Temple, the late 
wearer of this ducal coronet, proving 
that the possession of a princely re- 
venue is no security against running 
into the real poverty of debt. The vast 
treasures of art and literature collect- 
ed at Stow, one of the finest show- 
places in England, have been sold 
and scattered, and the splendid seat 
itself— 

“ How chang’d! Those oaks that tower'’d 

so high, 
Dismember'd, stript, extended lie.” 

Allegorically viewed, this has been 
the fate of innumerable proud fami- 
lies. But while those oaks of the 
British forest of society have fallen, 
other stems have risen in their place, 
and gradually taken rank among the 
old timber of the land. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THAT bloody field was won. The 
first cares had been given to the 
wounded, the last offices to the dead. 
In bestowing the former, on the field 
itself and in the camp-hospital, Max 
Gervinus had won golden opinions. 
He was voted as fine a fellow in his 
own way as the Serene hussar in his, 
whose cool and intrepid bearing on 
the General’s staff had been the ad- 
miration of the army. 

A group of those whom the fresh- 
hearted though fiery veteran de- 
lighted to call “ his boys,” were clus- 
tered in and about his tent, bringing 
reports or taking orders, recalling the 
incidents of the terrible day and com- 
menting upon the gossip of the camp. 
The German medico was hail-fellow 
with them all, as might be gathered 
from the frequent interpellations ad- 
dressed to « Max, my boy.” 

“T say, Max, old fellow, is it true 
that his Serenity was hit by a spent 
matchlock ball? 

“You, Max, there, the chief wants 
the return of the Borderer’s surgeon. 
Brigadier Blunt says it was given to 
you to putin. Hand it over.” 

“Lend us a whiff of your meer- 
schaum, Max, if not in immediate use. 
My stomach’s had fighting enough 
for one bout, and craves the calumet 
of peace.” 

“ Max, my boy,” said Captain An- 
nesley, “the General wants to know 
whathint you saw that mad thing of 
Locksley’s with Paddy O’Brien. Some 
one said you could tell him all about 
it. Come along in then, and let him 
have it.” 

“Yes, mine General,” answered the 
young German to the question, when 
once more put to him inside the tent, 
“T have seen this ride-and-arms-feat 
of Mr. Locksley and the Irish officer. 
It was herrlich, very fine, to see. 
There was a mass of Beloochs behind 
one great dry river-bank. They had— 
how do you say!—scarped it, and 
made almost a fort. In front was 
the old river-bed, like a deep dry 
ditch, along which it must be march- 
ed to attack. In once place, the op- 
posite bank which falls everywhere 


else away makes a kind of promon- 
tory, a narrow platform hanging over 
the Beloochs, with a Lou gap, I 
think you call it, and a very high 
drop. Two infantry-companies will 
storm the bank, coming along the 
river-course, under the old Brigadier- 
Colonel, with name Blunt, I believe. 
Mr. Locksley had his men dismounted, 
a little way from our bank, waiting for 
the Colonel Pattle’s orders. It were 
two wounded, and I did for them as 
I could. Mr. O’Brien rode up on a 
fine gray horse. They shake hands. 
By-and-by Mr. Locksley shows him 
the infantry advancing along the dry 
torrent. Then he points out the plat- 
form and says something. O’Brien 
laughed, and answered how I could 
not quite understand; something 
about a boy of soup: no, not soup, 
the other word, eh?” 

“Said he was a broth of a boy?’ 
perhaps, suggested Annesley, amidst 
general laughter. 

“Ah, yes; just so, mine General, 
he said he was a boy of broth; then 
they both spoke with that old one- 
eyed horseman, Nusreddeen. 

“They asked for three volunteers. 
All the squadron would go. 

“Mr. Locksley said there was no 
room for more toride. They fix their 
saddles and take rank. Mr. Locks- 
ley, on his red horse, at the widest 
place; then Mr. O’Brien, Nusred- 
deen, and the three Rajpoots. Just 
when the infantry column reached 
the redoubt-bank, Mr. Locksley cried 
‘charge! Mr. O’Brien ‘hurroo”’ 
and the troopers ‘wallah! It is 
not to believe how they rushed and 
sprung the cliff over. I ran on foot 
to the edge and saw them fallen 
in one plump among the Beloochs. 
With that the infantry made an effort 
to crown the parapet. It opened all 
for them. Good Himmel! that was 
a thing to see!” 

“ A daring deed, sir!” said the chief, 
with kindling eye. “The fruit of 
combination of character in war. A 
crack-brained Irish adjutant of in- 
fantry, a sober Englishman—half- 
Quaker some one said—and four bold 











riders of Mussulman horse! How 
many killed and wounded ?” 

“One sowar of each,” answered An- 
nesley. “Paddy O’Brien has broken 
his right collar-bone, and the one- 
eyed Jemadar has an ugly gash on 
the forehead, but not dangerous.” 

“Did nothing happen to Locksley 
then, himself ?”’ 

“Not a scratch; but his horse was 
killed.” 

“What, that vicious chestnut?” 
asked some one. “He was a fine 
brute.” 

Even so. Poor Abool Harg’s car- 
case feasted the Scindian vultures ; 
and, soon after Hyderabad was fought, 
the rising waters swept his bones 
away. fore that second day of 
Scindian slaughter, the prize which 
he had helped to win for his master, 
the black Kattiwaree, had a busy time 
of it. Now scouring the Shikargahs 
to dislodge lurking bodies of the 
Ameer’s cavalry, now riding long and 
dangerous stretches almost across the 
line of Shere Mohamed’s army, to 
communicate with reinforcements on 
the march from above. 

Ned had scarcely a day unoccupied 
of all the month and more which 
intervened between the two great 
fights. His Serenity had a lazy fit, 
a subjective-philosophical being’s- 
pes as he would have it, after the 

ot struggle at Meeanee; lying upon 
a divan in Hyderabad itself, imbibing 
such cool drinks as were procurable, 
and making a moonshee read the 
Shastras with him. Max was free to 
ride up and down with the Trans 
Nerbuddahs, and availed himself of 
the privilege to the utmost. Spite of 
the reverence wherewith the One-eyed 
looked upon a “hakeem’” of the Fer- 
inghees, that grim swordsman beheld 
him with a suspicion, which even the 
success of his styptics on his tulwar- 
cut could not remove at first. The 
dried herbs, the corked beetles, the 
skinned snakes, and the bottled liz- 
ards, seemed to point to nefarious arts. 
Nusreddeen, with some hesitation, 
as if treading consciously on delicate 
ground, went so far as to ask of his 
commander, whether it was for fear or 
favour that the Sahib-log got on such 
easy terms with magicians like that 
young hakeem, and whether he, the 
commandant, was not in nightly fear 
of afreets, with such a brother of evil 
spirits to sleep in the tent with him. 
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But a scuffle which took place in an 
out-lying village, one fine evening, 
stopped all his scruples. Max was 
no Centaur—your central German 
rarely is—but he had been president 
and champion of a sword-club, at his 
own university. It was all the worse, 
therefore, for the Lugaree tribesman 
who set upon him, that he was afoot 
and armed with a straight German 
blade. At least it would have been, 
but for Max’s perfect good-humour, 
who contented himself with slicing 
his adversary’s wrist, making him 
drop his tulwar like a live coal. 

His quick and quiet skill won the 
sword-grinder’s heart. Magician or 
not, such a performer with the wea- 
pon was thenceforth secure of his ad- 
miration and esteem. 

But now Major Stack’s column, 
from Muttaree, had effected its peril- 
ous junction. Upwards from Kurra- 
chee, downwards from Sukkur, the 
flotillas, which brought reinforce- 
ments by the Indus, had all safely 
reached head-quarters. Five thou- 
sand fighting men were under arms 
in the British camp outside Hyder- 
abad. Man and beast were resting 
to gain vigour for the coming shock. 

Spite of all means and appliances 
against the scorching heat, the ther- 
mometer had stood at 130° in Briga- 
dier Blunt’s tent that day. It was 
now cooler: moisture from the river 
rising towards sundown abated the 
fiery breath of Indian day. 

ed and Max were both in the old 
soldier’s tent. The former in Sybari- 
tic luxury, stretched out on two bul- 
lock-trunks, the latter in a camp- 
chair skinning a lizard with a pen- 
knife. The Brigadier was absent, in 
attendance upon the chief, who was 
giving his final directions. When he 
came in, he unbuttoned his uniform 
coat and threw it across the tent to- 
wards his bed. His little book dropt 
out. Max, with ready good-nature, 
jumped off his chair to pick it up. 
His eye caught the writing on the 
fly-leaf. 

“Pardon me, mine Brigadier. Dare 
I then ask you where you became— 
ah, I always make that mistake—I 

mean where you did get this little 
book?’ 

“T took it from a dead man’s hand 
upon the field of Waterloo.” 
“Dare I then look at it again?” 
“By all means. What strikes you, 
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Max, about it? I believe the little 
manual is common enough in Ger- 
many.” 

“Yes; but this handwriting, this 
name of Gretli Steiner! Tell me, 
mine Brigadier, do you remember what 
for a man that was from whom you 
took it.” 

“A strapping fine fellow. A death’s- 
head Brunswicker.” 

“ Ah, then, the book was her’s. My 
good Aunt Grettel! How wonderful 
is this!” 

There was a quaver in Max’s voice 
as he gave way to this exclamation, 
and something very like a tear in his 
big blue eye. 

ed sat bolt upright on the bul- 
lock-trunks to stare at him, and the 
warbeaten features of the old Briga- 
dier were troubled. 

“My good aunt, Grettel. Yes! 
That was her love, her life, that 
death’s-head Brunswicker. Her bride- 
clothes were made when he must join 
the regiment. She never wore them 
till they put her in her coffin, not five 
years back. I saw her lie dressed out 
in them. She was just as my mother, 
was Aunt Grettel. My mother died 
before I can remember. You will 
forgive me, mine Brigadier!” 

And the big round drops, for which 
he tendered his apology, came brim- 
ming over. Neither elder nor younger 

‘soldier found a word. So Max laid 
down the book and took to skinning 
the lizard again, opening out his heart 
to the two stranger-comrades whose 
silence carried sympathy. 

“Yes, my mother died; so did my 
father; so did, later, my little sister 
Lieschen. But Marguerite Steiner, 
Gretli, as you say, Maggy, my mo- 
ther’s sister, she did nurse, and feed, 
and educate me. Ah, that was an 
heaven’s woman, Aunt Grettel! So 
still, and thin, and white; but then 
so lebensvoll—what is it? such lov- 
ing heart. 

‘One day when I was a spitz bube, 
a little fool-boy, eh? I asked her so: 
* Aunt Grettel, why have you no hus- 
band like Frau Mandelheim, your 
friend, or Frau Tischling, the pastor’s 
wife, or the other ladies whom we 
know? 

“*T had one, my brave Max,’ she 
said, ‘but the Father in heaven 
wanted his life for the fatherland on 
earth, and I must spare him; so he 
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went to the war and came to me there- 
from never more.’ 

“She counted him her husband, 
you see, because they were vertrait, 
promised, engaged; but not i mar- 
ried. She had a picture of him ina 
black frame, with a little silver skull 
and cross-bones. It hung over a little 
Dresden vase, which one of his sisters 
had given her. No flowers but the 
myosotis were ever put in it. You 
call that in English, as we do, the 
*Forget-mine-not,’ eh?” 

The lizard was skinned by this time. 
Max rose and went out, saying, “I 
will rub in arsenic-soap.” 

Ned stretched himself upon the 
bullock-trunks again. The Brigadier 
sat in his camp chair, with the Bruns- 
wicker’s book open at the place where 
the bloodspot rusted. After a long 
pause, he said— 

“ Max must have it. 
is out.” 

“ He is too good a fellow,” answered 
Ned, “to deprive you of what you 
have used so well, and prized so long.” 

“That may be. But a man must 
make restitution before he closes his 
accounts. I shall not carry this book 
into the field to-morrow.” 

“Don’t say so, Brigadier. I’m 
sure Max would be very sorry’—— 

“Tt’s the ould one-eyed Jimadhar 
would have word of Misther Locks- 
ley, yer ’onour, outside,” said Molony, 
appearing with a salute at the vete- 
ran’s elbow. 

“T thought we had been too long 
quiet,” observed his younger comrade, 
buckling on his sword, and offering 
his hand to the old Colonel. 

“ Good night, if I should’nt see you 
again.” 

“ Good night, my dear good fellow. 
God in heaven.bless you. Good night, 
Ned ;” and he wrung his hand with 
an unusual force. 

“Meanin’ no offince, yer ’onour,” 
ventured Molony, as Ned passed out 
from the tent; “it’s yerself would 
maybe spake a word for uz to the 
Ordnance Sthorekeeper ?” 

“What on earth do you want of 
him, Corporal ?” 

“Sarjint, plase yer *onour. 
its thanks to yerself it is.” 

The cienaril had won his promotion 


My use of it 


And 


where Abool Harg’s bones lay bleach- 
ing. 
‘Tm heartily glad to hear it,” 
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Locksley said. “But what do you 
want of the Storekeeper ?” 

“Ty he’ud plase to sarve uz out 
stout umberellas apiece, it might be 
useful to uz Light Borderers.” 

“What? Forthe sun? It won’t 
rain to-morrow, Sergeant, you may 
take your affidavit.” 

“ Ah now, yer onour, maybe t’ would 
rain ‘irrighular khavilry?’ Sure an’ 
it did the last time! Worse than ‘ cats 
and dogs, and pitchforks.’ By the 
same token, thim’s the marks of yer 
iligant hunter’s hoof on me schako.” 

e tendered the head-piece for 
closer inspection. Both laughed heart- 


“ A miss is as good as a mile, Ser- 
geant, so good night to ye,” said Ned, 
rejoining N usreddeen, and making 
with him for the quarters of the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs. 

Their place in the next day’s line 
was on the British left, in support of 
Leslie’s dashing horse-artillery. Thus, 
when the cavalry of that wing came 
scrambling twice across the Fullaillee 
river, through the scrubby jungle on 
its farther banks, and with spurs deep 
in their horses’ sides, clearing the 
nullahs in front of thé village of 
Dubba, they were among the foremost 
of the reckless chargers who forced 
their way into its outskirts, among 
houses carefully loopholed andswarm- 
ing with matchlock men. 

The contemplation-phase of his 
Serenity had fled with the shrill bugle- 
call that had forewarned the dawn of 
that fierce encounter. He and his 
little suite, Max in the midst of them, 
were at that crisis well up with Ned 
and his leading sowars. An abbatis 
of trees and prickly bush checked, 
however, their headlong assault in one 
of the village lanes.- Max and his 
Highness were out of the saddle as 
quickly as Ned himself and the most 
active of his horsemen, tearing away 
with frantic energy at the provoking 
obstacle. On their left, they could 
hear the tramping gallop, and victori- 
ous cry of the squadrons who had 
ridden clear of this entangling lane ; 
on their right, the crash of musketry, 
the mingled roar and shriek of grim 
and desperate contest kept ever in- 


creasing. But the surging tide of 
Napier’s war was rolling back the 
forces of the enemy. d-coated 


Sepoys came swarming over the mud- 





walls and joined themselves to the 
troopers in the effort to clear the way. 
Ned thought that one of them had 
hailed himself as “Locksley Sahib!” 
with a shout of exultation. The sticks 
and branches at his corner were 
almost cleared. He was trying to 
coax the Kattiwaree, who had turned 
shy and restive, across a fallen trunk, 
too heavy to be lifted. At that instant 
there was a cry of “ Allah! Allah! 
Deen! Deen!” and a band of devoted 
fanatics, sworn to die in massacring 
the infidel, rushed out of a dwelling- 
house immediately at hand. His bac 
was turned and his sword dangling at 
his wrist. Nothing could have saved 
him, but the devoted sacrifice of the 
strange Sepoy, who had shouted out 
his name. The lad—he was a mere 
boy, indeed, and wore a drummer’s 
uniform—without attempting an 
stroke in self-defence, sprang wit 
outstretched arms between the Eng- 
lish officer and his assailants, whose 
tulwars gashed his body with a dozen 
cruel wounds. Locksley was untouch- 
ed, but the blades of the sword-grinder 
and of his troopers were already red 
with vengeance on the “ Ghazees” 
that would have slain their leader. 
“Max! In the name of mercy, see 
to this poor lad for me. I must push 


At the word, he was in the saddle 
again, and galloping forward with his 
men. 

Some of the camp followers, who 
already scented victory and possible 
plunder, were not far off. His High- 
ness, who like the rest there present, 
had seen the boy’s admirable devo- 
tion, and who was generous as becomes 
a man of his rank, bribed them with 
promise of a handful of rupees, to 
sling a sort of impromptu dhoolie 
and bear him to the rear as soon as 
Max had done all that he might upon 
the spot, to secure him against bleed- 
ing to death of his ghastly wounds. 

The villages and lanes beyond Dub- 
ba, with the nullahs which had been 
vain to protect it were gorged with 
dead and dying. The tent-pitchers, 
therefore, grass-cutters, syces, and the 
like, received orders to encamp almost 
upon the ground which the army had 
occupied before the action began. 
When Ned returned thither, some four 
or five hours afterwards, he found his 
tent-bed occupied by the wounded 
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drummer, in close attendance on 
whom sat Max Gervinus. 

“Shall you save him, Max ?”’ 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“Ts he sensible ?” 

+ a hardly say. He lies so very 


But the boy hearing voices, though 
he knew no English, turned towards 
them ; and seeing Ned, said in Hindus- 
tani, audibly, though feebly— 

“You will bear me witness, Sahib, 
I have paid the debt.” 

“ What debt, my brave boy? It is 
I owe you one, that will be hard to 

. You gave your life for mine.” 

“ What a father owes, a son owes,” 
answered the lad, with a shiver, that 
Max noted anxiously. 

Ned had no notion of his meaning ; 
but the words smote with strange 
familiarity upon his ear. They carried 
him back in instantaneous vision into 
the by-gone time, far away from the 
scorched plain of slaughter. His own 
father, Robert Locksley, trod the 
green lawn from Cransdale House 
towards the Lodge, and he himself, 
a curly-headed boy, went side by side 
with him, watching the play of sun- 
light between the waving outspread 
of the cedars, and uttering the same 
words which had fallen from the 
oo lips of the dark Hindoo 
ad. 

“Promise me, Sahib,” he resumed, 
“that you will let my father know.” 

“Who is your father, my dear boy ? 
Where does he live? And tell me 
exactly what you would have him 
know.” 

“ Let him know that I saved from 
the Ghazees the Sahib who treated 
him like a brother Christian.” 

Then little by little the story was 
gathered. 

The lad’s father was the man whose 
master had mocked at his profession 
of faith before assembled guests, and 
whose hand Ned Locksley, by a 
generous impulse, had taken in his 
own with honour. 

The young ensign’s name had been 
thenceforth a household word of joy 
and pride with him. When the 
regiment, in the band of which the 
lad was drummer, was ordered upon 
service, Panjerah, who had contrived 
to learn that Ned was now a com- 
mandant of horse, had charged his 
son most solemnly to find out Locks- 
ley Sahib, properly of the Bombay 
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Europeans, and to prove his gratitude 
by word or deed. 

Nobly had he done his father’s bid- 
ding. Poor lad! He said he was a 
Christian, too, in answer to Ned’s 
questioning upon the point. “ Not 
such a good one as my father, Sahib!” 
Ned would not tell him, fearful of 
misleading a soul fast ebbing out of 
life, how splendid a confirmation his 
own action was of the Great Master’s 
word: that there are “last which shall 
be first.” Yet he spoke to him of that 
Great Master—spoke of him as the 
Pardoner—spoke of him as the Cap- 
tain of Salvation; and so the name 
of names was on the lips of the boy- 
hero when, before midnight, his last 
syllable was breathed. 

Day had scarcely broken when 
Locksley left his tent again. Out- 
side, crouching over a camp fire with 
the One-eyed, sat the Irish sergeant. 
A grasscutter had just thrown on an 
armful of dry canes, which blazed up 
red and glaring. The sergeant rose 
andsaluted. By his countenance, Ned 
knew that his tidings were heavy. 

“T hope to Heaven the Brigadier is 
not hurt, Molony?”’ 

“‘Niver was a sweeter corpse to look 
upon, yer’ onour,” was the too signifi- 
cant answer. 

Strange to say, no hint of the cala- 
mity had reached the younger officer 
in hurried sentences exchanged with 
comrades, yesterday, on the return 
from arduous pursuit. The shock 
was great, even to nerves strung for 
such sights and sounds as soldiers 
face with manliest resolution. 

“Lord rist his sowl!” said the [rish- 
man; “he was a grand soldhier, in- 
thirely. ’Tis a bitter black day for 
the Queen’s Light Borderers !”” 

“Not a man in this army will dis- 
pute it, Sergeant. Where was he hit?” 

“Behind the right ear yer ’onour. 
He marched upa big bank, and looked 
over as coolasacowcumber. ‘Quick 
wid yez, boys,’ he ses, ‘it’s full o’ thim!’ 
They let fly their matchlocks, and 
back he fell, dead, amongst us, the 
sowl.” 

“Where is he, Sergeant?” 

“Tn his own tint, shure, laid out 
bheautiful.” 

Ned followed him, and found what 
the Irish soldier thus insisted on, 
quite true. The expression was pain- 
less, almost smiling, not defiantly, as 
some younger warrior might amile at 
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death in battle, but quietly and wist- 
fully, as a veteran might smile on the 
brave lads whom he was calling up 
the deadly steep. The quick and 
tender penetration of the Celt had 
read it right. 

“Shure, that was his look always, 
yer ’onour, whin the rigiment had its 
work cut out for it. Sorra the Cor- 
nel iver loved his boys betther.” 

The genuine warmth with which 
he spoke, thawed for a moment the 
reserve of British discipline. Ned 
laid his hand on Molony’s shoulder, 
and said : 

“You are a fine fellow, Sergeant. 
An officer may be proud to lead such 
lads.” 

“Faix it was foiner than gittin a 
meddhal, Misther Macpherson,” was 
his own commentary on the conde- 
scension, when talking it over with 
the Scotchman, later. 

At the time, however, he only made 
a formal military salute, taking out 
of his inner breast-pocket a_large 
square paper, inscribed by the Briga- 
dier’s own hand—For Edward Locks- 
ley, Esq., Bombay Europeans, Com- 
manding Trans-Nerbuddah Irregular 
Horse. 

When the seal was broken, Ned 


found it to contain a small packet of 


documents and vouchers, tied with 
red tape; a paper marked, “my will,” 
and a note, with his own name upon it. 


Dear NED, 

I have got “the route” this even- 
ing, and do not look to march back 
from the field to-morrow. Tell Max 
T shall give his love to Grettel and 
the Brunswicker, if, as I hope and 
believe, I come across them in those 
quiet cantonments. I have neither 
chick nor child, brother nor sister, 
so I do no man injustice in leaving 
you my goods and chattels, pay and 


prize money; partly for your grand- 
father’s sake, still more for your own, 
Cox and Co. are the regimental agents, 
and know all about myaffairs. You'll 
find them in strict order, I believe, 
Good-by, Ned, and God bless you. 
Your old friend, 
JoHN BiunNtT, 
Brigadr. Col.-Comg. Q. L. B. 


Under this touching proof of per- 
sonal affection Ned broke down, threw 
himself into the camp-chair, and fairly 
sobbed. The sergeant, with innate 
delicacy, stepped out forthwith, leav- 
ing him alone with the dear old Briga- 
~ 

By-and-by came officers of the 
Light Borderers, whom imperative 
necessities had hitherto kept absent. 
Few enough they were to discharge 
the most urgent military duties on 
the morrow of a fight, in whose thick- 
est and deadliest ‘fray the flower of 
their admirable regiment had gone 
down before the scythe of Death. Not 
knowing what scant time might be 
theirs for formalities or ceremony, 
the will was opened in their presence. 
It was, as Ned’s letter announced, a 
simple declaration that the old Colo- 
nel left him his universal legatee, 
with charge to let each regimental 
officer have some useful keepsake from 
his campaigning kit, and to restore 
the Brunswicker’s prayer-book to 
Max Gervinus, with fifty guineas to 
buy a mourning ring. Soon after, 
came the Chief himself, to take a last 
look at his old Peninsular comrade, 
and to provide that the victorious 
army should honour his burial with 
such military pomp as the short halt- 
ing time allowed. For infantry drums 
were already rolling, whilst bugles 
called the troopers to indefe utigable 
advance. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Wuart’s all that signalling from 
the Admiralty flag-staff!” asked Lord 

Royston of hissecretary. “Fleet not 
going to sea just yet again?” 

“Oh, dear no! It’s the mail from 
Alexandria. Broken a shaft or some- 
thing, and the Admiral ordering out 
the Firebrand to fetch her in.” 

It was early in the autumn. Furi- 
ous equinoctial gales had swept the 


Mediterranean ; but its purple waves 
dash laughter after tempest against 
the glowing rock of Malta. 

The government of that dependency 
was an office scarcely compatible with 
the position to which the former 
Under-Secretary of State had risen. 
But the home authorities had begged 
of him to undertake the introduction 
of certain changes and reforms, which 
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would come with fuller grace from a 
statesman having occupied a seat in 
the Cabinet. Lady Royston, more- 
over, was a little anxious about the 
health of her third child—another 
Constance—and had thrown her whole 
influence into the scale of accepting a 
charge, which, without relinquish- 
ment of public duty, would secure a 
winter under a southern sky. The 
request and the determination had 
alike been sudden. Ned Locksley, 
standing with Max Gervinus on the 
paddle-box, to make out with a spy- 
glass what craft came dashing out to 
meet them from Valetta, had little 
thought towards what meeting H.M. 
steam-sloop Firebrand was come to 
towhim. As little had Lady Royston 
and her husband of what friend the 
brokendown “overland” was bringing 
to the Palazzo; for Ned’s run home 
was unexpected and unannounced. 
The Scindian sun had stricken him 
down one day on his return to Hy- 
derabad, from a successful raid upon 
the robber tribes. Nusreddeen had 
carried him at once into the city, 
where Max wasstillin attendance upon 
the German prince. Bled in both 


arms, he had a short sharp struggle 


for life, and won it. But the British 
medical officers joined with Max in 
forbidding him from getting too soon 
into the saddle again. ‘The Chief 
himself, who took much interest in 
him, was peremptory. He, indeed, it 
was who insisted upon, rather than 
suggested, a short trip home. A 
steamer of the Hon. Company’s Navy 
was at Kurrachee, in which his Serene 
Highness was to have passage with 
his suite to Suez. There they would 
fall in with the mail. What could 
fit better? As forthe Trans-Nerbud- 
dahs, O’Brien, who was long since 
about again, should have temporary 
command, for which, his performance 
in their company at Meeanee had 
shown him to have considerable dis- 
positions. At Alexandria, the Prince 
embarked in an Austrian man-of-war 
for Trieste. Max, who had now ful- 
filled his charge, accepted Locksley’s 
pressing invitation to accompany him- 
self to England, by way of Malta and 
Gibraltar. 

The “Oriental,” which had brought 
them to the island, had left Egypt 
with a clean bill of -health. She was 
no sooner, therefore, moored in the 
still harbour of the quarantine, than 
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“free pratique” was granted, and her 
passengers might disembark. 

As they landed at the Marsa-Mu- 
sette, and strolled up the broad stone 
steps, a great printed sheet of paper, 
headed by the Queen’s Arms, and 
pasted against a side wall, was noticed 
by Max Gervinus. 

“Tet me see, mine good fellow, what 
for a government’s proclamation is 
that?’ 

But as soon as Ned’s eye rested on 
it, the signature at the bottom drew 
his attention. 

“Royston! Royston! Malta, Sep- 
tember the third, Royston, aad no 
Christian name! It must be his!” 

“Whose, mine good fellow? Whose 
what?’ 

“His signature. The Governor’s— 
whom I take to be an old acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Bravo then!” added Max. “We 
shall have fallen well, with friends at 
Court, till the steamer mends her ma- 
chine.” 

At the hotel in the Strada Reale 
the landlord at onceremoved all doubt. 

“Yes, Lord Royston—the same who 
was member of the Cabinet, now re- 
presented her Majesty in Malta. It 
wassix weeks since hecameout. Lady 
Royston and their illustrious family 
were also here.” 

Being the man he was, Locksley’s 
impatience to see Lady Royston was 
quite healthy. The true and tender 
memories of boyhood were what he 
longed to look for on her noble coun- 
tenance—not the false dreams, how- 
ever tender, of his youth. 

Within two hours he presented 
himself at the Palazzo. 

“His lordship was engaged with 
the membersof the municipality. Her 
ladyship was at home, but this was 
not an usual hour of reception.” 

On his card he wrote in pencil— 
“Half-way home to Cransdale.” 

“Her ladyship might, perhaps, 
waive her rule for once.” 

The gilt ceiling of the grand saloon 
in which the servant left him was em- 
blazoned with the eight-pointed cross 
of Malta. Its walls held full-length 

ortraits of Grand-masters who had 

ere swayed the power of the sove- 
reign order of St. John. Their his- 
tories had often been of kin to his. 
Some clouds upon the rosy skies of 
youthful fancy, some lining of those 
darkling vapours with redder glare of 
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warlike longings, had oftentimes first 
sent such men as these into a willing 
exile. He, like them, had heard the 
war-cry of the unbeliever. He too, 
upon a tilting field of desert sand, had 
felt sword clash with scimitar. He, 
too, had uttered other law than the 
mere shout of soldierly command. 
And he, too, amidst poor, wild, out- 
cast men, had found occasion for deeds 
of charity such as would not ill have 
ced the Brethren of the Hospital. 
is spirit was in sympathy with much 
of what the canvas showed upon their 
manly features. Yet, was it not be- 
guiled of that strong tedium, foretaste 
of time’s expansion into eternity, which 
makes each moment infinite when our 
waiting mood is not of listlessness, 
but of intensity. 

At last she came. In grander and 
more touching royalty than even that 
of sweet and stately maidenhood. 
Either hand held the fairy fingers of 
a little daughter, and before her ran 
a bold and handsome boy. 

“See, children! Here’s dear uncle 
Ned.” 

With that she dropped the tiny soft 
fingers in her own, and seized the 
sinewy sun-burnt hands of the brave 
Indian officer. 

So sisterly the light was, which 
beamed welcome, full and strong, upon 
him from her kind eyes, that they 
seemed open windows whence all the 
dear familiar faces smiled on his re- 
turn—Robert’s and Lucy’s, Lady 
Cransdale’sand dear old Phil’s,as well. 

“Uncle Ned,mamma! Kind uncle 
Ned, so good to the wild people; and 
who built them villages?’ Such was 
the question of her eldest daughter, 
Catherine. 

But Reginald, the eldest-born, cried 
out— 

“What! our brave uncle Ned, who 
killed the wicked robber that chopped 
the children’s hands off? Hooray ! 
mamma.” 

“Constance,” said Lady Royston, 
“what uncles do you pray ‘God bless’ 
at night, dear child?’ 

“Why, uncle Phil and uncle Ned, 
of course, mamma.” 

“Vou hear, Ned, I have nop my 
word, and not forgotten that I have 
two brothers.” 

Not one word came. He only 

ressed her taper hands; but let them 
oose at last, and stooped to kiss the 
children. 
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“Mother,” asked Reggy, asif“mam- 
ma” were womanish, “how soon shal] 
I have a big beard, like his?” 

But little Constance said— 

“It’s not so very like the ugly 
giant’s in my picture-book.” 

Then their pent-up feeling found 
issue in kindly laughter at the little 
maid’s left-handed compliment. She 
was in his lap, however, and Reggy at 
his knee, and even Catherine, more shy 
in elder girlhood, standing with one 
arm on the back of the great easy- 
chair in which he sat, when presently 
Lord Royston came in, to wonder who 
might be the stranger treated so fami- 
liarly. The chorus of childish trebles 
solved the momentary enigma. 

“ Here’suncle Ned, papa—the uncle 
we have never seen—from India!” 

“Ned Locksley, Royston,” said their 
mother. “Don’t you recognise him?’ 

Her husband gave him hearty greet- 
ing. His was not among those smaller 
souls which nurse a grudge against 
the loser of the priceless prize which 
they themselves have won. And if 
an imperceptible confusion troubled 
Ned’s acceptance of his cordiality, 
that was because the younger man 
was strong enough of heart not easily 
to pardon unforgotten faults within 
himself. This slight disturbance was 
but for an instant. Lord of Rooken- 
ham and kinsman of Cransdale, be- 
fore his marriage with the lovely 
daughter of its house, Lord Royston 
had no scanty share in the old asso- 
ciations springing up, faster than even 
winged words could follow, in conver- 
sation fraught with memories, be- 
tween his wife and Ned. No need of 
effort, therefore, to keep off that awk- 
wardness which checks the flow of old 
remembered household talk, by times, 
when mates of childhood and of early 
youth meet in the unaccustomed pre- 
sence of those with whom their later 
years have mated closer still. The 
charm of that first hour’s intercourse 
was perfect and unbroken; sudden 
and unexpected to a marvel, yet un- 
restrained and easy with the accus- 
tomed ease of home. 

“Indeed, you are at home, Ned, if 
Con’s privilege may be mine, to give 
old Cransdale names again. Let me 
send for your things at once. The 
broken shaft will take some days to 
mend, I hear ; and there is even talk 
of turning over passengers and mails 
to the next boat from Gibraltar.” 
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“And that’s the boat by which his 
cousin comes, if he should come at 
all,” cried Lady Royston. “His drop- 
ping from the clouds among us after 
this sort, had driven that out of my 
mind entirely.” 

Then followed explanations. Keane 
Burkitt, it appeared, had written word 
that they need not be startled should 
the next packet from Southampton 
bring himself to Malta. Besides cer- 
tain matters of importance to the 
finance of Rookenham, there were 
political matters touching my lord’s 
free and independent borough of 
Cawsley, on which he should be glad 
to confer personally with my lord, a 
general election being now most cer- 
tainly at hand. Moreover, he had 
been much worked of late; and even 
Mrs. Burkitt was anxious for him to 
take the sea trip, though it would 
part them for a month or two. 

“Of course you'll stay for him then, 
and return together. Are they ex- 
pecting you at home?” 

“How should they be? I came 
away at eight and forty hours’ notice, 
and the mail’s on board the boat 
which brought me.” 

“You may write to-morrow by the 
Sicilian steamer vi@ Marseilles, I 
think.” 

“No! I am almost superstitious 
on the cup and lip doctrine. Joy 
breaks no hearts, however it bursts in 
on them; but disappointment sickens. 
If you write home by the Sicilian, 
pray, say nothing of my being half 
= there.” 

hen there was Max Gervinus to 
consider; but on his case the Roystons 
would suffer no debate. 

The official, despatched in quest of 
Ned’s goods from hotel, custom-house, 
and steamer, was bearer of a note, 
which took upon themselves the 
blame of Ned’s desertion for these last 
few hours, and summoned Max with 
peremptory politeness to become him- 
self at once an inmate of the Palazzo. 

“There’s only one thing I regret, 
Ni ed, on such: a happy day as brings 
you,” Lady Royston said. 

“Which is ?” 

“That there is a grand reception 
here to-night, a dinner, a dance, and 
I don’t know what. All Valetta, be- 
sides the garrison. We are not our 
own, alas! and can’t be yours from 
five o'clock into the smaller hours of 
night.” 
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Well, it was rather provoking; but 
there was strange compensation in 
store for him. After the state-dinner, 
Ned and Max Gervinus retired to the 
lofty balcony of their adjoining rooms 
upstairs. The view was far and wide 
over the sea, whose waves had now 
begun to dance instead of dashing, 
brightening their angry amethystic 
purple into more limpid hues of sap- 
phire. No speck of cloud remained 
upon the vault of heaven. None in 
the west, where the great golden glory 
was ablaze, although the last rim of 
the bright orb was sinking. Nonein 
the east, where yet the white sails of 
feluccas glowed with the far refrac- 
tion of prismatic splendours. But, 
looking northwards, Ned presently 
exclaimed— 

“Yes, Max! there is one after all. 
See, how filmy white, yet flushed with 
filmy pink, and cooled with even 
filmier shades of blue! Oh, what a 
lovely cloud, out yonder!” 

“Wonder-fine!”” Max answered; 
“but it is too sharp and regular to be 
a cloud-mass. See what a perfect 
cone. Ah! I have it now, that is the 
snowy peak of Etna, pink with even- 


“Well, I believe you’re right, Max.” 

He went in to fetch his telescope, 
and having found the focus, gazed 
long and patiently. Presently he 
said : 

“T see a smoke, like the puff of far- 
off artillery. Now it rolls out thicker 


and darker. The wind in Sicily must 
be blowing our way this evening; for 
the smoke hangs towards us like a 
pall, and has put out my bright cloud 
altogether.” 

Then all the sky fell dark, though 
not with grimy darkness, The sudden 
southern night had left the heavens 
blue-black, and the studded diamonds 
of the stars began to flame and twin- 
kle. By the time they went down 
into the state rooms again, her lady- 
ship’s reception was well crowded; 
and, in one large saloon, the dancers 
were keeping joyous time to the 
strains of a full orchestra. Here and 
there, among the men in uniform, 
Ned was greeted by old acquaintances, 
who had served in Queen’s regiments 
in India. But he knew no lady. The 
hostess found a moment to ask him 
if he would not dance, as she would 
introduce him to Maltese signorina or 
English girl, as he might fancy. He 
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declined her offer. But Max, with 
all his scientific gravity, was too much 
of a Teuton to remain indifferent to 
the waltz-music. Lady Royston soon 
made him happy with an accom- 
plished partner. Ned stood more 
than ever alone. By-and-by, a lady 
of somewhat more than middle-age 
came and sat down by an open window 
near him. Off her winsome counten- 
ance his eyes refused to wander when 
once they had lighted on it. When 
their fixed gaze attracted hers, she 
gave no token of any recognition; but 
something in her look put an end at 
once to all Ned’s hesitation. He 
stepped forward, held out his hand, 
and said : 

“Surely I cannot be deceived in 
you. It seems but yesterday since 
you and your good husband were so 
ind to me at Chatterham. I fear, 
dear Mrs. Grant, you have forgotten 
your former ‘ griff,’ Ned Locksley.” 

“Not when the voice had spoken 
half a sentence,” she exclaimed, with 
look and tone and gesture of most 
friendly reminiscence. “And now I 
see the old play on the features, and 
am more glad to see it, Mr. Locksley, 
than I can easily express.” 

“ And how is the Captain?” 

“Major—as I know you will be 
glad to hear—quite well, [ thank you; 
and will be as much delighted at this 
meeting as myself.” 

“ Still with the old corps?” 

“No:—I am almost sorry to say. 
For the regiment had become a home 
to homeless folks like us. But, with 
our small income, a permanent and 
better paid appointment such as he 
holds here, was not to be refused, you 
know.” 

“ And little Amy?” 

“Ah! you would not know her. 
She is not gigantic, yet you would 
hardly call her little Amy now. But 
here she is, upon her father’s arm.” 

Yes! There she was! Not short, 
nor yet of any disproportioned height: 
as winsome, and even prettier, than 
ever her mother had been. Of wo- 
manly carriage; but of girlish grace. 
Coy, but lively; with glance of min- 
gled tenderness and mirth; with 
bright complexion, and features per- 
fectly refined, framed in undiminished 
wealth of the fair golden hair. 

Ned was, in peace, a grave enough 
magistrate, an a soldier grim enough 
in war; a man who ruled and led 





successfully, by virtue of no mean 
might of self-control. He was no 
fantastic youth, by this time, with 
dreamy mind, half awe-stricken, and 
half cajoled, by the first dawn of pas- 
sion: yet it befell him that, at this 
first sight of Amy Grant’s unremem- 
bered and unfamiliar beauty, he felt 
his heart kneel down at once to own 
its sweet dominion. 

Sudden as this emotion was, it was 
so calm as to appear, even to his 
inmost self, deliberate. Neither his 
manner, nor his voice, nor yet his look 
was troubled. He saaial her father 
partly with the old deference of the 
recruit for the veteran, partly with 
the new sense of comradeship, grown 
of experience, in the same manly 
school of war. 

Amy, at her mother’s bidding, gave 
him her soft hand, as if in old ac- 
quaintance, and, little by little, began 
= gather her childish recollections of 
him. 

They were confused. But a broken- 
nosed Indian doll, and some name— 
was it of a “Lady Constance ?”—were 
inextricably bound up with them. 

Ah! Ned was not going to startle 
her with his exultation at his sud- 
denly revived reminiscence of their 
last parting. Yet, as the sheen of her 
golden hair shifted with the sway of 
her graceful head, he almost mar- 
velled not to detect the place whence 
she had shorn the wed et for him. 
The frown which knit severity on his 
bronzed forehead, came of the effort 
to recall where the too-long neglected 
treasure might lie hid in his posses- 
810n. 

So completely did the effort absorb 
his mind, that when the frown re- 
laxed, in the radiance of solution, he 
was quite surprised to find that Amy 
Grant was gone, to dance the next 
quadrille with Max, whom Lady 
Beeman had introduced to her. 

The major-domo of their Excellen- 
cies was a very good-natured man; 
but he did think it somewhat unrea- 
sonable that, in those smaller hours 
of night, and when the household 
were worn out with the fatigues of 
the great entertainment, this unex- 

cted guest should insist upon his 

nding two stout lads to carry from 
the basement-story to his own apart- 
ment, up the lofty palace stairs, a 
premaens hide-bound trunk, which 
1e had expressly said, need not be 
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moved until it went on board the 
steam-packet. But the lads forgave 
him; for, in his generous satisfaction, 
he forced a dollar into the hand of 
either, whilst yet their fingers were 
crooked upon the knotted cords. 

He bolted the door on them as they 
went out, unlocked the trunk, pounced 
on a little writing-case, and, opening 
it, tossed its contents out on the bed, 
to get at the spring of its so-called 
“secret drawer.” He actually shut 
his eyes on touching it, with nervous 
fear, lest, after all, proof should jump 
out of memory’s having played him 
false. 

But there the silken coil lay glit- 
tering, on a handful of dull brown 
moss, a few dried rose-leaves scent- 
ing it. 

t was the most natural thing in 
the world that, years ago, he should 
have laid them there together; but 
to-night it seemed a marvel of deli- 
cious omen to find this emblem of a 
love which might bud unforbidden, 
cushioned on the memorial of a love 
to master which had been among the 
foremost duties of his early youth. 

Strange and sweet enchantment, 
which brought him face to face again 
sisterly 


with Amy Grant, under the 
smile of Constance Cranleigh. Ma- 


gical compensation! He lay awake, 
much pondering how soon after the 
sun was up the jewellers in the Strada 
dei Orefici would take down their 
shutters. It must be a locket of the 
purest crystal, lest the gleam should 
anywhere be dulled: the plain rim 
would serve to show how poor a 
magick art can put on mere metallic 
gold. 

Unaccountable, perhaps, all this ; 
perhaps unwise. But, once before, I 
ventured to set down that observa- 
tion has not shown me what advance 
men make beyond the wisdom of 
their generous boyhood, in matters 
such as these. 

At breakfast the next morning Lady 
Royston said : 

“T was so glad, Ned, that you 
chanced on old acquaintances. I felt 
less compunction, though not less 
regret, at leaving you to your own 
devices all the evening.” 

“Tt was the second pleasing won- 
der of the day,” he answered. “I 
had no notion this time yesterday, 
outside the harbour, that I should 
light on you, or on the Grants, You 
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have no notion how kind they were 
to me when I was a raw recruit at 
Chatterham.” 

“T can imagine it. The Major’s a 
thoroughly good-hearted man. His 
wife is charming. There’s no one 
here in Malta that I like half as well. 
Amy must have been a child when 
you were at Chatterham. She is a 
very nice girl, too.” 

“A very nice girl,” indeed! It was 
the first falling off that Ned had yet 
remarked in Lady Royston. She used 
to have exquisite taste and singular 
felicity of expression. 

“T shall ask them all here to din- 
ner, of course.” 

She had kept her good sense, at 
least, if her good taste had weakened. 

“ But not till to-morrow. We must 
have you one whole evening to our- 
selves.” 

Good patience! Had Lady Roy- 
ston no notion how many minutes 
make four-and-twenty hours? Not 
till to-morrow! Was it so certain 
then that even her good sense was 
unimpaired. Happily, morning calls, 
if not often made in the Trans-Ner- 
buddah, are not abhorrent from the 
usages of British garrison towns 
in the Mediterranean. Consolatory 
thought, whose consolations he lost 
but little time in seeking to realize. 
He had no reason to doubt, when he 
did so, that Mrs. Grant was truly 
glad to see him ; but glad as he was 
to see her, he would have been glad- 
der not to see her alone. The Ma- 
jor’s absence at his office, though to 
& regretted, might be borne. But 
that the Grants should know their 
next-door neighbours, and that their 
next-door neighbours should have a 

arden, were things intolerable. What 
ens have people with gardens in 
Malta, where the soil for the flower- 
beds must be brought over in spe- 
ronares all the way from Sicily? 
Had the garden indeed been at the 
Grants’ own house one might have 
suggested a passion for cactus and 
other prickly beauties of the rocky 
Maltese flora as a good and sufficient 
reason for an immediate adjournment 
thither ; but at the next-door neigh- 
bours—whom one doesn’t happen to 
know ! 

How lengthy, deliberate, and mi- 
nute were his inquiries, not only for 
the Andersons, but for every soul of 
the old Chatterham society. His 
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memory seemed to have acquired a 
sudden faculty for recalling all man- 
ner of obsolete names. Mrs. Grant 
was driven to declare that though 
her acquaintance with the Major's 
brother officers at Chatterham was 
large, it had necessary limits. When 
the excuse of questioning was at last 
exhausted, he turned to narrative ; 
and being no setter-forth of self-done 
deeds, which indeed would have in- 
terested his good-natured auditor, he 
proceeded to ransack his brains for 
anecdotes, however trivial, of any 
personages out in India whose most 
casual acquaintance he could contrive 
to fasten on her. With all her good- 
nature, Mrs. Grant began to think 
him prosy, and the protraction of 
hiscall unreasonable ; but her woman’s 
wit was quick enough to explain all, 
and to make allowance for it, when 
she saw what change came over him, 
as, at last, the door opened gently, 
and Amy, with a faldette over her 
head, came in. 

A sallow skin and dark black eyes 
are generally what that variety of the 
mantilla shadows under its black silk 
folds ; but when from out their gloom 
such radiance and such freshness 
brighten as those of Amy Grant, the 
unusual contrast has its charms. 

“Good morning, Am——I beg a 
thousand pardons, Miss Grant ; but 
I was thinking of the time when you 
laughed at me for not knowing the 
difference between a Spanish man- 
tilla and a Maltese faldette. I have 
not forgotten it since, I can assure 
you.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“What a wonderful box of dolls 
that was, Miss Grant. What have 
you done with them ?” 

“T gave them tosome little cousins, 
two or three years ago now.” 

“Well, I hope they did not break 
their noses, as the rude schoolboys 


“Which rude schoolboys ?” 

“Those young ruffians who tied 
knots in your beautif—in your hair,”’ 
said Ned, with the absurdest vehe- 
mence. 

Mrs. Grant could not but smile. 
Amy, who was indeed “a very nice 
girl,” as Lady Royston had said, and 
who was free from any undue con- 
aciousness of her own attractions, be- 
gan, nevertheless, to blush rosy red. 

Sparks of association run quick in 
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the tinder of memory, and are very 
luminous besides. His reminiscence 
of the tangles in her hair began to 
disentangle some reminiscences of 
hers. hen the least self-conscious 
of young ladies feels that honest 
manly eyes are looking no disparage- 
ment upon her, when she hears how 
hard it is for the honest manly voice 
to keep itself from calling her by her 
own Christian name ; it is a little 
embarrassing to remember, on a sud- 
den, that, of her own accord, she had 
once thrust a cluster of her golden 
curls into the honest manly hand. 
Even the undoubted fact that it was 
some nine years ago or more will not 
dispel the blush, though it may jus- 
tify the reckless act of childish gene- 
rosity. 

Happily for her confusion the 
Major intervened ; then lunch, with 
bitter beer, and so much Chatterham 
talk again, that even Ned could not 
resent poor Mrs. Grant’s withdrawal 
from its repetition, though hers de- 
termined Amy’s. 

To-morrow was certainly still very 
far off, but not quite so distant now 
as when her ladyship had spoken of 
it in the morning. He went lion- 
ising Max Gervinus about the forts 
and harbours till late afternoon. 
Then, an evening spent in company 
with such people as the Roystons 
was certainly no grievous infliction, 
the less so that they were truly alone 
and at their ease, his lordship’s secre- 
tary having taken Max off to an 
opera. Without any such dire neces- 
sity for stringing questions against 
time, as had been on him in the fore- 
noon, Ned had plenty to ask and 
answer. 

Phil was still in the Guards, but 
much less extravagant, and had ac- 
quired a taste for fat cattle, which 
promised well for future landlordism 
at Cransdale. He always attended 
the Baker-street show at Christmas. 
The Maude Cassilis affair had ended 
long ago to everybody’s satisfaction, 
she having married a gouty marquess. 
Katey Kilmore, too, had married 
a clergyman—she was a pattern of 
grave parochial matrons now. Phil’s 
latest indications had been towards 
Lady Rosa Barrington. The Buffer, 
by the way, had lost his father as 
well as his elder brother, an old 
bachelor, and so come in to the Bam- 
ford title. Thus Rosa was “ her lady- 
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ship.” Mamma thought her a little too 
saucy, perhaps, but she had improved, 
even on that score, and was such a 
bright ann gee girl that if Mas- 
ter Phil and she were to grow serious, 
the banns would not be forbidden. 
Hebblethwaite minor was in the 
heavy dragoons; was six feet high, 
and rode over fifteen stone. Young 
Mapes, of Maperley, the squire’s 
son, had turned out much cleverer 
than any of them had given him 
eredit for, and was doing well at the 
Chancery Bar. Yes, old Mrs. White 
was still alive at Rookenham, and in 
nominal possession of the keys, but 
her asthma would hardly let her 
mount the first flight of stairs, so 
that Martha, who was head house- 
maid formerly, was a sort of coad- 
jutor and successor-designate. Police- 
Constable Hutchins had risen to be 
chief-inspector under the captain su- 
ag meen of the county police. 

e was married, and had divers 
children. Ah, poor Benjy! he was 
drowned after all, in a pool not far 
from the Pixie’s pillar. Rizpah’s de- 
solation had been at first most lament- 
able, but as the poor lad’s reason had 
grown dimmer, if any thing, it was 
really merciful that he had not grown 
up to helpless manhood on her hands. 

Then oar Royston turned exa- 


miner, and Ned must needs, with 
what modest reserve he might, dis- 
close to her wherein old aspirations 
after action on the great Eastern field 
had been fulfilled or frustrated. 

That wasacharmingly spentevening, 


after all. When Max and the Secre- 
tary came in for a late cup of coffee, 
the stay-at-homes opined that it must 
have been a very short opera. 

A choice not wisely made is often 
not unwise in itself. Happy the man 
to whom so great and undeserved a 
grace is given. When judgment may 
rest content where fancy has been 
toiled, large indeed is the debt that 
hearts owe to heaven. Hardly shall 
they write it in sufficient figures upon 
their tablet of obligations. 

Not that Ned’s judgment had put 
off, next day, the tinted spectacles of 
fancy, nor bound on again the bandage 
which shuts all illusion out; nor yet 
that his decisions on points raised for 
consideration were as deliberate and 
as impartial as if he sat in magisterial 
“cutcherry” among his Bheels. 

But even had Lucy Locksley, or 
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some critic of equally keen sight, been 
scrutinizing Amy Grant, the verdict 
on her looks and bearing could not 
have been unfavourable. The tests 
applied, as if by chance, to both were 
certainly severe. Though mother of 
three children, Lady Royston had lost 
little of the lustre of her beauty. 
Wife and companion of a man of 
higher mark in politics than even in 
society, she had but added loftier dig- 
nity to the exquisite grace whi 
always had distinguished her. 

It was impossible, as it would have 
been unfair, to institute comparison 
between her and the younger girl. 
Yet excellence of any real kind creates 
around itself an atmosphere of light, 
in which all other excellence shows 
gem-like, whilst every coarser or dé- 
fective thing is seen for what it is, 
dulling the ray which falls, or refract- 
ing it distorted. 

Now, Amy Grant, even side by side 
with Lady Royston, still seemed at- 
tractive, lady-like, and full of graceful 
animation. She sat at dinner between 
Ned and Max Gervinus, he having 
Lady Royston on his other hand. Max 
had a gift of conversation, possessing 
not only the erudition of a scientific 
German, but the German poetic tem- 
perament as well. His was good 
talk, full-bodied, well-fiavoured, and 
of rich hue, as wine of some choice 
vintage in the fatherland. The party 
was small and the table oval. There 
was not that tieing of talk to' couples, 
which, perhaps, under these peculiar 
circumstances, Ned might not have 
thought as irksome as do most times 
the condemned to dinner customs. 
Both he and Amy had to take their 

art in the conversation of Max and 
y Royston. When Amy spoke 
it was with spirit and intelligence. 

Another ordeal remained for her 
that evening, which Ned himself 
might better be trusted to watch with 
jealous keenness. A whole batch of 
young officers came in, as if her Ex- 
cellency had held a levée for the 
Queen. 

Brought up among such types of 
womanhood as his own mother, Lady 
Cransdale, and her daughter Con- 
stance, it was little wonder that Ned, 
when he first went to Chatterham, 
should have felt strong distaste for 
the character of a garrison-belle. The 
word, though somewhat indefinite, is 
perhaps sufficiently expressive. Bom- 
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bay society, and such sparse ex- 
periences as occasional visits from his 
remoter district to more European 
“stations” had afforded him in India, 
had certainly done nothing towards 
lessening the original distaste. Few 
men would have been quicker to de- 
tect a trace of the obnoxious charac- 
teristics; none would have been more 
instantaneously disenchanted by the 
detection. Major Grant’s business 
brought him in contact with almost 
every officer in Malta, and chary as 
he and his wife might be of vul- 
garizing introductions to their daugh- 
ter, it was impossible, short of se- 
cluding her, to prevent her from 
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having a wide circle of military ac- 
quaintances. 

Ned watched—without misgiving, 
it is true, yet with appreciative ob- 
servation—not only how the lady of 
his thoughts received her soldier 
friends, but in what tone and with 
what carriage they ventured to ad- 
dressher. He exulted,not unpardon- 
ably, at perceiving that scarcely did 
their stately hostess command more 
genuine deference than his winsome 
Amy. Here was indeed a token, to 
the coldest prudence, of her true love- 
worthiness—a token, doubtless, too, 
to Ned, that his own choice was me- 
ritorious and his intuition deep. 


AUM 


THE PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 


PROM GUETHE’S PAUST. 
Raphael, 


THE sun sounds forth in fashion old among 
His brother spheres the sempiternal song 
That from the first in cirque prescribed has rung, 
And with a tread of thunder moves along ; 
From his great orb the angel world gain power, 
As from the influence of some mighty soul ; 
Inscrutable as in creation’s hour 
Thy wonders, Spirit, everlasting roll. 


Gabriel. 

And swift as swiftest thought, half dark half bright, 
Earth’s varied globe majestic rolls in sight ; 
Now lapt in splendrous paradisial light, 

Now plunged in awesome shudder-thronging night. 

he dazzling oceans, myriad-waved and vast, 
Foam ever round their rocky bastion bars, 
And rock and ocean crossed with flame and blast 
Roll on eternal through the countless stars. 


Michael. 
And storms from sea to land, from land to sea, 
Roar, waging gloomy battle mightily, 
Enweaving round each orb perennially 
Their vod anthem’s endless harmony. 
There lightning’s flaming shaft of desolation 
Heralds the thunder vapours sombrous way :— 
But we, oh Lord, await in adoration 
The love-bright dawn of life’s celestial day. 


Chorus. 
From the great sun th’ angelic world gain power 
As from the influence of some mighty soul 
Inscrutable as in creation’s hour 
Thy wonders, Spirit, everlasting roll. 
Tuomas IRWIN. 
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POLISH CUSTOMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Wir the close of the day popularly 
known as the festival of St. Stephen, 
end, in Cracow and its neighbourhood, 
all religious ceremonies in which the 
clergy take any part; those which 
follow, and which are of a grotesque 
rather than a holy character, are con- 
ducted entirely by young peasants, 
who, providing themselves with mov- 
able theatres called “shopki,” go 
about from place to place representing 
the “ Death of the Innocents.” Some- 
times these theatres are as large as 
the waggons or caravans in which the 
itinerant showmen of our own coun- 
try carry from one village to another 
their giants and dwarfs and other 
world’s wonders, and then the per- 
formance takes place within them; 
but, in general, a shopki is nothing 
more than a roll of canvas and some 
light boards, which a young peasant 
carries without inconvenience on his 
shoulders, and erects into a stage in 
a few moments, at the end of a room 


or barn. The scenery is alike in all, 

invariably representing the stable at 

Bethlehem, with the ~ Family in 
n 


dangerous proximity to horned cat- 
tle. Little automaton figures, which 
had been folded up in the painted 
canvas, moved by means of wires, are 
the dramatis persone, to whom the 
peasants, concealed behind the scenes 
supply the necessary dialogue an 
music. 

The performance commences with 
the appearance of a group of moun- 
taineers, who dance a mazur with 
amusing and astonishing precision, 
joining hands, dispersing, interlacing, 
and chasing each other, until, one by 
one, they Sieur from the stage, 
and are succeeded by a parcel of bro- 
kers, carrying their wares on their 
heads, their shoulders, and their hips, 
who also go through the tangled ma- 
zes of a mazur, intertwining, scatter- 
ing, forming zigzagged circles, then 
long files, and then flitting off the 
stage at one end, just as a Jew and 
Jewess enter at the other. The pe- 
culiar mode of speech, and rich nasal 
twang of these are rendered in per- 
fection, as they hold a long dialogue 
on domestic affairs; flashes of humour 
occasionally breaking through, and 


lighting up pleasantly the faces of the 
audience. Last of all appear the 
only group harmonizing in the least 
with either the title or the scenery of 
the exhibition— Herod, his queen, 
Jewish priests, scribes, and soldiers. 
The little king wears an ominous 
frown, and the poor queen, in soiled 
velvet and satin, crumpled flowers, and 
mock gems, stands before him, with 
her head bent, as if she feared to meet 
his eyes. After a moment she kneels 
and implores him to revoke his cruel 
decree, and spare the lives of the 
infants. 

Considering who the actors and 
managers really were, I thought this 
scene admirably performed on the 
evening I witnessed it in one of the 
farm-otfices of a friend who resided 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow and 
with whom I was staying at the time. 
The voice of the little queen was full 
of deep pathos, expressing alternately 
hope and fear, as she continued to 
—_ her petition. At length a loud, 
sudden, yelling refusal from the re- 
lentless king sent her flying in a panic, 
with the priests and the others, off the 
stage, while his satanic majesty, in 
the hideous form of a skeleton, carry- 
ing a scythe in his right hand, simul- 
taneously appeared, seized the king, 
whirled him about for a few secon 
in a rapid but well-measured mazur, 
struck off his head, and then, amidst 
the applause of the audience, dragged 
the body down between the boards of 
the stage. 

Thus ludicrously ends a Polish 
“miracle play,’ which is enacted in 
Cracow, and every village and farm- 
house in its neighbourhood, from the 
festival known as Holy Innocent’s 
Day, to the eve of Les Jours des Rois, 
or Twelfth Day; and is also, I believe, 
represented all over Poland, except 
where the Italian tableau of the Holy 
Family is substituted. 

For this latter spectacle a church is 
made use of, and the bright sunshine 
of a clear winter’s day being excluded, 
a softened light from curtained lam 
partially illumines the aisles, while 
the concentrated rays of what looks 
like a glorious star, fall on a fine 
painting, hanging in front of the altar, 
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of the stable at Bethlehem with the 
Magi entering, and on a living group, 
which seem as if embodied in the pic- 
ture, of an old man of ennobled pre- 
sence, a beautiful woman, and a 
lovely child. It is said that to a 
tableau of this description, seen when 
he was twenty-five years of age, 
Pietro Perugino, the fattorino, or 
er yoy of a nameless print-seller in 

astello della Pieve, owed the dis- 
covery of his magnificent genius, and 
the world these marvellous pictures, 
“The Infant Jesus and Mother,” and 
“The Dead Christ.” 

No doubt the great charm of such 
a scene, and that which gives it a 
vivid and lasting interest, is the feel- 
ing of reality with which we gaze 
upon it. Like Wilkie’s “ Rent Day,” 
it owes its impression to its wonderful 
faithfulness; though there are not a 
few who think that a portion of the 
effect may safely be ascribed to the 
melodious sounds which float through 
the edifice, entrancing the ear, and 
holding one sense at least in captivity. 
On such occasions the music does not 
peal in the fulness of sound from an 
organ, nor rise mellifluous in the 
sweet familiar voices of young cho- 
risters or nuns, nor roll in an unex- 
pected gush of harmony from stoled 
priests, but steals along as from sweet 
silvery-sounding instruments, far, far 
away; and so perfect is the illusion, 
that you see everyone unconsciously 
bend forward and turn their heads in 
the same direction, holding in their 
breath, as if but one heart was touched 
—the heart of the multitude. 

Meanwhile the music draws near ; 
it increases in breadth and richness 
of sound—changeful, cheerful, yet 
grand symphonies are heard—they 
are close by, and in an instant the 
trembling edifice is filled with a gush 
of mighty harmony, which sweeps 
along the shadowy aisles, and through 
the twilight chapels, and up into the 
groined roof, and then resting, or to 
the strained senses seeming to rest, 
as if it had bodily presence, over the 
altar, in a strain so sublime, so un- 
earthly, that there is little difficulty 
ever found in persuading the greater 
number of the hushed and wondering 
crowd that they are listening to the 
voices of angels proclaiming the 
Saviour’s birth. 

In Italy, it is said, this ceremonial, 
er tableau, is concluded with a sermon 
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from a child; but this is not done in 
Poland. 

I remained with my friends at 
Kielkie until the eve of Twelfth Day, 
when I returned to Cracow to be 
present at the celebration of a mid- 
night mass, and to witness the cere- 
mony of blessing the “memorial 
boxes,” containing gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. It was near midnight 
when I left my home—a first story in 
a tall gray house on the plantacye— 
accompanied by a friend, for the 
church of St. Michael. It was a 
lovely night, bright and frosty. High 
up in a firmament darkly and intensely 
on. amidst myriads of brilliant stars, 
the moon was rolling on, or seemin 
to roll, over the spires and towers 0 
the cathedral of twenty chapels; over 
the venerable old castle of KGnings- 
burg, whose history is an epitome of 
the history of Poland; over the broad 
river, tracing a line of light on its 
waveless surface; over the tall gray 
houses of the street Krasciki, and its 
pretty Lutheran church of St. Martin; 
over the Town-hall, with its square 
towers and heavy weather-stained 
walls, looking like an ill-constructed 
fortification ; over the noble towers 
and graceful spires of the University 
—the Alma Mater of Poland—named 
by its founder, the Daughter of Sar- 
bonne, and known in later years as 
Schola Regni; and over the pretty 
street Radzvill, where it seemed to 
greet us with a flood of its “ mild re- 
ligious light,” as we entered the old 
porch of St. Michael’s church. 

We arrived just in time, that is, 
before the stream of people set in 
which fills up a church so rapidly 
during the five minutes previous to 
the commencement of the service ; 
and without difficulty we reached the 
sanctuary where my friend rented a 
seat. I had frequently visited this 
church before, and believed myself 
familiar with its magnificent paint- 
ings, its gorgeous decorations, its 
beautiful proportions, its clustered 
pillars, and spreading roof, yet on 
that occasion it appeared to me 
strange and new: it was, I suppose, 
the effect of the hour, of the cere- 
mony, and of the sudden change from 
the cold shadowy streets where the 
hurrying groups indulged in jests and 
laughter, to the light and warmth, 
ang pom and splendour within. 

e were seated opposite the altar, 
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and not far from the railings which 
surround it, and it seemed to me as if 
the blaze of light was almost too 
great which fell from innumerable 
tall wax candles in silver candelabras 
of Italian workmanship, on the mar- 
ble altar, and all its gorgeous symbol- 
ical ornaments andsuperb decorations, 
relieved only by vases of white lilies 
and a floor of blue and white mosaics. 
The greater portion of the population 
of Cracow are Roman Catholics, and 
as there is a universal feeling of 
anxiety to be present at this midnight 
mass, their sacred edifices are always 
erowded with persons of every age and 
condition. I was amazed when I 
looked round and beheld the dense 
crowd swaying to-and-fro, as priests, 
in close-fitting black gowns, resem- 
bling cassocks, glided from place to 
place with a murmured “ benedicite,” 
as they put into the hands of those 
not already provided little “memorial 
boxes,” receiving in return pieces of 
silver or gold coin. After a short time 
a side door near the altar opened, 
allowing a priest to pass through, 
followed by other priests, and a num- 
ber of youths in lawn surplices, bear- 
ing in their hands tall wax candles. 
The priest who had taken precedence 
ascended the richly carpeted steps to 
the altar, the others kneeling below ; 
his popes vestments literally flash- 
ing back the light as he moved from 
one side of the altar to the other, 
arranging its splendid typical and 
emblematical decorations. 

In nothing, however, save their 
costliness, did his robes differ from 
those worn on like occasions by Irish 
priests. His “ amice,” or little hood, 
meant to represent the napkin with 
which the face of our Saviour was 
covered when the Jews bade Him 
prophesy who it was that struck him, 
was of the finest cloth of gold ; his 
“chasuble,” emblematic of the purple 
robe which in mockery was placed on 
the shoulders of the King of Kings, 
was of scarlet velvet, having a cross, 
symbolizing the cross which He was 
compelled to carry, worked in seed 
pearl on the back ; his “maniple,” 
which hung from the left arm, was of 
rich white satin, real gems sparkling 
from the corollas of the passion-flowers 
which were delicately and elaborately 
embroidered round the .border ; his 
“stole” was of the same colour and 
material, skilfully wrought at the 
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ends in curious emblematical devices ; 
his “ cincture” was a gold cord with 
heavy jewelled tassels, and with the 
maniple and stole were intended to 
represent the bands and cords with 
which the Saviour was bound. Some 
of these he wore during the entire 
ceremony with his “ cope,” which was 
also curiously worked, while others 
were put on and removed by either 
himself or the attendant minister, 
who also carried from one side of the 
altar to the other as occasion required, 
the gorgeous missal, illuminated in 
blue and gold, and deep brilliant 
crimson. 

During all this time the most melo- 
dious strains rolled from the organ, 
now harmonizing with the rich tenor 
voice of the priest, and then adding 
depth and volume to the fine bass 
voices of those who responded. The 
“thurifer,” a handsome youth, in a 
tobe of finest lawn, stood in front of 
the altar on the lowest step, flinging 
jets of the fragrant steam of Arabian 
balm towards the consecrated ele- 
ments, from a “thurible” of pure 
gold, whose delicately wrought chains 
tinkled and sparkled each time he 
sent forward with a graceful impulse 
fresh clouds of odours. At the com- 
mencement of the service the thuri- 
ble or censer had been put into his 
hands by the officiating priest, after 
he had himself first perfumed the 
altar, the cross, the host, and all the 
images and relics on or near the altar. 

o sooner had the prolonged notes 
of the final sentence, “‘ Benedicamus 
Domino,” used on this occasion, 
instead of “Ite missa est,” and the 
response, “ Deo gratias,” died away, 
than there was a general movement, 
and a suppressed murmur through 
the body of the building, each one 
endeavouring to press nearer the cen- 
tre of the aisle. icantine, the priest 
descended from the altar,and, preceded 
by a cross-bearer, and followed by the 
other clergy and the children bearing 
wax tapers, passed through the door 
in the railings into the sanctuary. A 
lane was at once opened in that dense, 
eager crowd, each one —s up his 
right hand, on the palm of which 
shone a little box containing a piece 
of gold engraven with a passage from 
Scripture, a very small bit of frankin- 
cense, a morsel of myrrh equally -di- 
minutive, and a little piece of chalk. 
With arms outstretched the priest 
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passed on, still followed by the others, 
pronouncing rapidly as he went bless- 
ings on the memorial boxes and their 
contents. Through the aisle, with its 
long line of graceful pillars and arches, 
then round by the pictured walls, 
until he stood once more within the 
rails, he had never lowered his arms, 
nor ceased to repeat the blessing. In 
some churches this ceremony differs 
in its minor details from that we 
have described, the boxes being bless- 
ed during the mass, not after it. He 
then ascended to the altar, and, bow- 
ing on one knee, turned his face to the 
congregation and dismissed them. 

In an instant, as if the edifice had 
suddenly taken fire, there was a rush 
towards the doors, through which the 
people streamed into the cold, bleak 
streets, my friend and myself with the 
rest ; and as we hastened home, which 
wesoon reached—though we no longer 
had a bright moon guiding us, and but 
scanty artificial light—we could hear 
the half-suppressed screams and low 
pleasant laughter of various groups, 
as some, less clear-sighted than others, 
mistook the ridges of snow for the 
footpaths, and had a tumble or a 


7 
mmediately on entering the house 
we divested ourselves of our furs and 
bonnets, and proceeded to complete 
the special rite of the evening—I 
assisting, at least so far as carefully 
dusting with my handkerchief the 
doors of our rooms, while my friend 
wrote on them, with the bit of chalk 
which she took from her memorial 
box, within and without, the names 
of the Magi who had come from the 
East to worship the infant Saviour. 
It is supposed by many that there 
is no pure, unadulterated frankincense 
now — to Europe, and only a 
very small quantity of myrrh ; but if 
either of these gums are to be found 
in their original purity anywhere it 
is in Poland—the Jews, from whom 
the Christians purchase them at their 
weight in gold, being most careful to 
procure them direct from Arabia for 
their own religious ceremonies. 
Myrrh, like frankincense, is a gum 
exuding from an odoriferous tree (Bal- 
samodendron myrrha) found in Ara- 
bia. Like it, too, it has its singular 
history—partly romantic, partly fabu- 
lous, yet so connected with the cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the synagogues of the Israelites, 
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that it seems worthy of a few words. 
We learn how high was the value set 
upon it four thousand years ago from 
the circumstance of Jacob’s including 
it in the propitiatory present which 
he sent to Joseph ; and that this value 
had rather increased than diminished 
with time we know from the fact of 
its being offered by the Magi two 
thousand years later. The learned 
Egyptians, in their anxiety to separate 
decay from death, and to give to the 
noxious tomb the odours of Araby, 
used it profusely in embalming ; and 
the voluptuous queen, who did not 
hesitate to refresh herself with dis- 
solved gems, planted a garden of 
myrrh trees in Heliopolis, in the hope 
of renewing her beauty after youth 
and strength had departed. Though 
the poor queen was disappointed, 
however, in her garden of myrrh, it 
became famous all over the world as 
the “balm of Mataria.” The great 
and the rich dissolved it in the water 
used at baptisms, and it was mingled 
with the oil at the coronation of sove- 
reigns throughout all Europe. 

Sir John Mandeville, and, after him, 
Lord Lindsay, give an account of the 
trees of this “field of balsam,” which 
would not bear fruit anywhere else, 
nor even there “unless under the cul- 
ture of Christians.” By degrees their 
number diminished, “whether through 
carelessness of the gardener, through 
fraud or envy of the Jews, or through 
religion or piety being offended, no 
one can tell,” but certain it is that 
one solitary tree alone was left, and 
that one perished in an inundation of 
the Nile. The belief, however, in the 
miraculous properties which induced 
Cleopatra to eek the garden is far 
from being extinct. Myrrh is pur- 
chased at fabulous prices for the 
toilettes of Turkish ladies, and our 
own countrywoman, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, tested its qualities, and 
recommends it as an astonishing 
“ mender of the complexion.” 

But there is another and more won- 
derful, though less desirable, quality 
ascribed to myrrh. Van elmer, 
the chemist and philosopher, who 
studied so long he so anxiously the 
principles of all subtle fluids and 
material substances, who was the first 
to employ the term “ gas” to denote 
all elastic fluids which differ from 
atmospheric air, wrote, that “if by 
any means myrrh could be fully dis- 
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solved in the liquids of the human 
frame, man would become immortal.” 
The Jews purchase it from the Ara- 
bians at double its weight in silver, 
and Christians and others purchase 
it from them at its weight in gold. 
It is said, however, that the Jews 
rarely sell it unadulterated, keeping 
what is pure for the manufacture of 
the incense which they burn in their 
> and in their private dwel- 
ngs. 

do not know whether the interior 
of Jewish houses and Jewish places 
of worship are similar in Poland and 
England, never having seen any in 
the latter country, while the descrip- 
tions of them which I have read bear 
very little resemblance to the dwel- 
lings and synagogues which I have 
visited on the Continent. 

An English Jew gives one but a 
faint idea of a Polish Jew. In Eng- 
land the Jews, though to all intents 
a distinct people, yet conform so 
much in habits, language, and dress 
to those around them that their iden- 
tity is lost, while in Poland they re- 
tain their national costume, their 
oriental customs, their ceremonials, 
their language, and, as far as possible, 
each family preserves the purity of 
its descent, and keeps a correct genea- 
logical tree. Through the kindness 
of a young Jewess, named Sarah Levi, 
I was enabled to be present at many 
of their religious ceremonies, both 
private and public; not that it is ne- 
cessary to have a friend in order to 
obtain admission to their synagogues, 
except at particular festivals, but 
having one facilitates the object. I 
remember once going to her father’s 
house in the beautiful street Grodka, 
with its magnificent shops, resembling 
in their arrangement the gay stalls of 
the London bazaars, on the eve of 
their Sabbath, to arrange time and 
place of meeting next day, previous 
to our going together to the synagogue. 
We weresitting at a table near a stove, 
having satisfactorily determined on 
our plans, when she happened to 
look at her nails. They were very 
long, and I was about to make some 
sportive remark, when I observed 
her suddenly assume a serious de- 
meanour, and rising from her seat 
procure a pair of scissors, a small 
piece of paper, and two little sticks, 
which she drew from a bundle of the 
same description, prepared, no doubt, 


for occasions of like grave formalities, 
and then commenced to pair her nails 
so carefully, and with such an anxious 
expression on her countenance, that I 
had no doubt she was secretly repri- 
manding her previous negligence. In 
a moment or two she began to regard 
her pretty tapering fingers in every 
possible position and light until satis- 
fied that they did not require one 
touch more of the scissors to perfect 
their beauty, when she carefully fold- 
ed the paper over the horny frag- 
ments, with the two little sticks for 
witnesses, and opening the stove 
burned them all together. 

It was the first time I had been 
present at one of these puerile cere- 
monials to which the Jewish women 
attach so much weight, frequently 
neglecting for them important duties; 
and I no longer felt surprised, that, 
shut up in a great measure as they 
are from intercourse with the world, 
they should have every high attribute 
of the mind vitiated, and become ex- 
clusive, superficial, mean, and cun- 
ning. While thus pondering, I was 
sensible of the first sudden outburst 
of a thorough household fuss, and 
knew that the shop was closed, that 
the baths were being filled with per- 
fumed water, that the lamps were 
being lighted, and the various viands 
in course of preparation for the luxu- 
rious Sabbath Eve’s supper, and the 
sumptuous fare for the next day, 
when no fires would be lighted. 

In a short time the master of the 
house entered the room, carrying the 
magnificent Sabbath lamp, which 
“may not be lighted with the moss 
which grows on cedars, nor with un- 
dressed flax, nor with pieces of silk, 
nor with a wick made of ozier, nor 
with thread of the wilderness, nor 
with the scurf which gathers on the 
surface of the water, nor with pitch, 
nor with tallow, but with oil of olives 
only and a wick of dressed flax.” “He 
that is accustomed to take great care 
in trimming his Sabbath lamp well 
will have children who shall be dis- 
ciples of the wise.” 

When Eleazar Levi had placed the 
lamp on a centre table in his dining- 
room, he turned to the members of 
his household who had followed him 
to the door, and in a low solemn 
voice inquired— 

“ Have you lit the lamp? Have 
you prepared the meats? Have you 
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separated the tithe? Each question 
having been answered affirmatively, 
the domestics proceeded to cover the 
tables with the finest of snowy da- 
mask, richly cut crystal, and exqui- 
sitely painted china; while on the 
side-boards they placed dried fruits 
in silver baskets, delicate cheese from 
Holland, bearing the secret mark by 
which the Israelites attest the cleanli- 
ness of an article, which means that it 
isof Jewish manufacture ; wines, bear- 
ing the same private stamp, from the 
“Gute Leiste,” which is sosmall and so 
valuable a vineyard, and is withal so 
vigilantly guarded by good Christians, 
that the King of Bohemia believes its 
vintage is to be found only on his own 
table ; delicate white port from Alto 
Douro, green Cotnar, as intoxicating 
as aqua vita; and fine old Xeres, of 
which it is remarkable that amongst 
the Jews its price never varies, though 
Christians may have it at almost any 
figure. All these wines had been im- 
ported from Spain and Germany, 
where they had been stamped “ cos- 
hur,” orclean. Of these wines Polish 


Jews partake without scruple. 
I did not sup with the family 


of Eleazar Levi, but I met my friend 
Sarah the next day at the door of 
the synagogue, in the Kazimierz. We 
entered by a side door, near which 
there was a small box to receive con- 
tributions for the poor, and ascended 
a few steps to a gallery which fills 
the east end, and commands a full 
view of the interior. None but fe- 
males sit in the gallery, which has 
a pretty lattice work in front suffi- 
ciently open to allow the daughters of 
Israel to see distinctly through, at 
the same time affording that partial 
screen which is necessary to the en- 
joyment of the pleasant and confiden- 
tial conversation in which they freely 
indulge. I sat close by the lattice, 
and looked down upon what had ever 
been to me a great mystery—a Jewish 
synagogue. 

It is a large edifice, built due east 
and west, ornamented in bad taste, 
as if the architect had some dim no- 
tions of the gorgeous splendour of the 
ancient temple, but lacked sufficient 
richness of imagination to associate 
it with any thing more splendid than 
numerous columns, a profusion of 
carved wood-work and heavy gild- 
ing. Several beautiful lamps are sus- 
pended in different parts of the build- 
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ing, and on a table at the west end, 
on which is a cover of rich purple 
velvet, heavily fringed with gold, 
there are magnificent candelabras, 
whose tall wax tapers, looking pale 
and dim in the streams of glorious 
sunlight, are meant to be typical of 
the Divine Presence. Near to this, 
and at the east side of it, two beautiful 
light pillars upheld a veil richly em- 
broidered in many-coloured silks, and 
gold and silver thread. On solemn 
festivals the veil is of pure white 
silk, richly worked in silver, conceal- 
ing a gilt chest or ark, in which the 
rolls or books of the law are kept. 
In the centre of the edifice is an altar 
or slightly raised platform, covered, 
as are also the steps leading to it, 
with a soft carpet from the looms of 
Persia, having a reading desk of deli- 
cately carved cedar wood, and at the 
back several luxuriously cushioned 
benches or seats ; a tasteful railing, 
bright with gold, surrounds the whole. 

While I was mentally taking note 
of all this, the men were crowding in, 
no one removing his hat; and each 
one, as soon as he entered his seat, 
adding something to his dress ; not, 
however, the plylacteries, which I 
learned are never worn on the Sab- 
bath, but the “garment of fringes,” 
or synagogue veil. This garment of 
mock holiness is simpiy a long scarf, 
not unlike a Scotchman’s plaid, and 
worn something in the same fashion. 
As soon as a Jew takes it from the 
little box under the bench, or seat, 
which he rents in the synagogue, he 
repeats, in an audible voice, ‘‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and didst 
command us to be enveloped with 
the garment of fringes ;’ he then 
throws it over his shoulders, and re- 
peats a second blessing. I observed 
that when the garment of fringes had 
blue borders at the ends, the wearer 
changed his ordinary hat for a singu- 
lar looking three-cornered one. Re. 
garding the covering of the head as 
emblematic of humility before God, 
a Jew never prays without having his 
head either wrapped in his garment 
of fringes, or covered with his hat. 
By the time the congregation were all 
assembled, the seats in the reading 
desk were fully occupied; they were 
the “chief seats” in the synagogue, 
and appropriated tothe use of thechief 
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rabbi, the rulers of the synagogue, the 
angel or minister, or overseer, the in- 
terpreter, and the deacons. 
he service was commenced by the 
minister, who went forward to the 
desk, on which lay the Talmud, and 
began the Shemonah Esrah, a prayer 
of eighteen blessings, which, it is 
said, was composed Y Ezra. Every 
one instantly stood up, and turning 
towards the veil which hung over the 
ark, repeated it after him in a care- 
lessmonotonous tone. Many portions 
of this prayer are full of sublime and 
holy aspirations; but, asitisalways re- 
peated in the Hebrew language, only 
a few amongst the multitude under- 
stand what they are giving utterance 
to, except in that one portion when 
beating on their breast, they cry, “we 
have sinned; we have greatly sin- 
ned ;” and, therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at if their minds wander, 
and if their accents prove traitors. 
After the prayer, all sat down, and 
conversation became almost general. 
Singing followed, then the reading of 
the Scriptures ; but, previously, the 
roll had to be taken from the ark. 
This scene mocks description. 
Through all the synagogue are 
sprinkled, here and there, men wear- 
ing cocked hats, and broad blue bor- 
ders on their garments of fringes. 
Suddenly, and mew simultaneously, 
every one of these stand up, and, 
with flushed and eager faces, rush, 
rather than walk, towards the read- 
ing desk, in which are seated themen 
already mentioned, the borders of 
whose garments of fringes are osten- 
tatiously broad; and who also wear 
the three-cornered hats. In front, and 
leaning slightly over the desk, is the 
hassan, between the men occupying 
the chief seats and the crowd in front 
of the railings. He is a man of mid- 
dle age, whose wasted meagre fea- 
tures bear traces of severe conflicts 
with either strong griefs or passions. 
His eyes are dark and penetrating, 
and he scans the fierce ambitious ap- 
plicants with the haughty contempt 
of one who is no stranger to the secret 
motive of their zealous anxiety for 
office, and feels his own power to 
gratify or disappoint them. His lips 
are thin, and firmly closed, as if he 
had determined to hear every claim 
which each had to urge, before he 
uttered a word ; but though he should 
hearken with the patience of a Job, 


he must still have remained in igno- 
rance of the justness of pretensions 80 
angrily asserted for the honour of per- 
forming the numerous puerile cere- 
monies with which the Jewish re- 
ligion is encumbered and disfigured, 
were he not already aware of the 
amount of right possessed by each 
individual, every one of whom had 
purchased by auction, under that roof, 
in his presence, the privileges which, 
with such unseemly importunity, they 
are now seeking to exercise. Many 
of them had bought the right to the 
performance of the same duty, hence 
the discreditable clamour ; hence the 
excitement with which his words aré 
waited for, who has the unenviable 
prerogative of making a choice of the 
officers for the day. At length hé 
raises his hand for silence, and then 
slowly and distinctly calls over the 
names of twenty men, three of whom 
at once step into the reading desk, 
while the other seventeen, separating 
from the throng, proceed, with the 
gravity of fools, to perform such 
duties as are assigned to them. 

A Jew from whose age one might 
hope for wisdom went forward, and 
raising the gorgeouscurtainsdisplayed 
the golden ark; a young man fol- 
lowed him, with a face so full of in- 
tellect and vigour that you wondered 
to see the perfect satisfaction and 

ride with which he went through 

is duty, merely raising the lid of the 
ark. Another lifted up the scroll ; 
another held it above his head while 
he displayed a small portion of it to 
the congregation ; while a fifth car- 
ried it in triumph through the syna- 
gogue, the sweet tinkling and ringin 
of the bells suspended at the ends o 
the laths on which it was rolled being 
regarded as symbolical of the sweet 
sounds of the law and the prophets. 
At length it reached the hands of one 
of the three men who had been se- 
lected as readers, who read a portion 
called “Kerioth shema,” from the 
words with which it begins in Deut. 
vi. 6. When he had finished he 
handed it to the second, who read the 
“Paraschoith,” or a section of the 
law; while the third read the “ Haph- 
toroth,” or a portion of the prophets. 
An interpreter stood beside each 
reader, and translated the portions of 
Scripture from the Hebrew into Po- 
lish. The hezen, or hassan, watched 
over both, and when a word was eithér 
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omitted or mispronounced he pointed 
out the error and had it corrected. 
An exhortation followed the reading, 
and then the scroll was wrapped care- 
fully in its richly embroidered silken 
coverings, and passed from hand to 
hand with absurd and wearisome cere- 
mony until it was once more deposited 
in the ark, and the gorgeous veil al- 
lowed to fall, which proud rabbins 
twice caught up before the golden 
fringe was suffered to sweep the floor. 
Utterly nonsensical as all these cere- 
monies are, the Jews regard them as 
acceptable acts of worship, and as 
conferring high honour in the eyes of 
men. I was glad when I got out of 
the synagogue, and doubly glad when 
I reached my own pretty, quiet home. 

The next day was the Christian 
Sabbath, though it bore no resem- 
blance in Cracow to the Sabbath of 
Christians. The shops were all open, 
and more than ordinary care had been 
exerted in arranging their miscella- 
neous contents, because, added to the 
usual throng which business, plea- 
sure, or idleness brings to the streets 
on ordinary days, there was a goodly 
number of professing Christians going 
to their various places of worship, 


A 





THE household word, Donnybrook, 
has been for a long period loosely as- 
sociated with Ireland, and more inti- 
mately with its capital, though very 
little to the advantage or credit of 
either. 

A Fair was established at Tailtean, 
now Teltown, in Meath, during the 
old Pagan times, in honour of a vir- 
tuous queen of the race of the Da- 
naans. A large assemblage met there 
once a year, the greater part consist- 
ing of young marriageable persons of 
both sexes; matches were made, 
terms of service were arranged, and 
scenes of dissipation probably marked 
the fasti of Tailtean, as well as those 
of Donnybrook. It may be taken for 
granted, that a social picture of the 
great Tailtean collection, sketched 
while its memory was still fresh, and 
discovered a few months since in an 
old chest in Nuremberg, would excite 
great interest among our Archeolo- 
gical, Celtic, and Ossianic Societies, 
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who might be expected, on their re- 
turn, to become purchasers. I was 
abroad with the rest, making my way 
to the quiet little church of St. Mar- 
tin, the only Protestant church in 
Cracow, through picturesque crowds 
of Austrians and Germans, Hunga- 
rians and French, Poles and Polish 
Jews. The picture of life around me 
would have been too gay and bright 
were it not relieved and diversified 
by the sombre tints of the ungraceful 
dress of some English travellers, and 
the dark gray and brown coat and 
trews of the Polish Scotchmen, many 
of whom were shouldering their way 
to the same “kirk” as I was, with 
their plaids of the Fraser or Johnston 
tartan crossed on their broad chests, 
and their blue bonnets set rf argc 
on their heads as if they had but just 
come “fraethe Land o’ Cakes,” instead 
of being, as they were, the descend- 
ants of the brave men who, three 
hundred years ago, fled for refuge into 
Poland, when James V. sought to 
propitiate the favour of heaven, after 
a life of falsehood and licentiousness, 
by persecuting to the death believers 
in what was then termed the “ new 
heresy.” 





and confer a new lease of life on Drs. 
Todd, Petrie, O'Donovan, and Pro- 
fessor Curry. Now, though posterity 
has done no more for us than it did 
for Sir Boyle Roche and his ante- 
Union contemporaries, we will be ge- 
nerous, and sketch as perfect a pic- 
ture of the successor of Tailtean as 
circumstances allow, both for the 
O’Gradys, and Hacketts, and Win- 
deles, of A.D. 2500, and for those 
stay-at-home dwellers in Saxon-land, 
who know nothing of that disreput- 
able old institution of ours but by 
report of enterprising neighbours who 
venturing beyond the Western sea, 
and among the modern wild Irish 
dwelling on the Leinster coasts, have 
haply returned to their pleasant fields. 

A traveller wishing to make him- 
self acquainted with the locality of the 
famous Fair, and proceeding south- 
east from Dublin for that purpose 
some few years since, would meet the 
old Rose Tavern fronting him at the 
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entrance of the village, and if he 
assed through the house he would 
nd himself in a tea, punch, beer, 
wine, and whiskey garden behind, 
furnished with its summer houses, 
tables, and rustic seats. Following 
the curved line of the street, with its 
grocers’ shops and small taverns, he 
advances to the point where the street 
ends and the village green commences, 
sees the little whitewashed chapel 
on his right, adjoining the ancient 
church-yard, and some years earlier 
he.would have discovered the parish 
church. 

Our model traveller now looks 
south-east along an irregular row of 
houses (one having a sort of air of a 
castle), embedded in, and backed by 
trees and gardens, till they end at the 
steep bank of the Dodder. Then 
turning his eyes partly northwards 
they wander along a short row of 
houses, a small canal or mill-race 
issuing from their rere, a broad foot- 
path by its side, a ruined windmill on 
its farther edge, and a picturesque 
green bank sloping down from the 
path to the stream—stream, bank, 
and mill-race leading down to Ball’s 
Bridge. 

Now his eye passing along the 
stream to where the south-tending 
row of houses ends, rests on a bridge 
over which passes the unhedged road, 
leading from the opening of the vil- 
lage where he stands, and with the 
upper part of the stream as base, and 
the southern row of houses as the 
other side, enclosing a triangular por- 
tion of the green for the eating and 
drinking portion of the Fair. At the 
traveller’s left-hand side of the road 
stretches a smooth meadow narrow- 
ing as it goes down stream; and in 
its angle just at his feet, a little 
lower than the road, stands a very 
small farm-house with its bawn, sur- 
rounded by elder bushes and its little 
cow-house and stable. From this 
abode of apparent quiet and industry 
to the bank of the stream, and ex- 
tending from the road along the mea- 
dow northwards, formerly were ar- 
ranged the travelling shows, and be- 
hind them and nearer the bridge and 
stream, stood, or pranced, or reared 
the horses brought for sale. 

If the traveller chose to walk down 
by the mill-race towards the factory, 
and then turned his eyes backwards, 
he would have before him a scene of 
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great beauty, formed by the undulat- 
ing grassy bank of the clear stream, 
the little canal, with its farther edge 
overgrown with great dock leaves, 
the village green intersected by the 
road from the opening of the village 
to the bridge, the picturesque scat- 
tered houses of the village shaded by 
the old trees, and the purple side of 
the Dublin Mountain for background. 

Some features of the scene have 
undergone change, and as far as ar- 
tists’ purposes are concerned, not for 
the better. The pleasant looking 
tavern already mentioned is minus 
its sign, and presents a shabby and 
poverty-bitten exterior; some of the 
village cabins are unroofed ; changes 
are being effected in the houses of the 
southern boundary of the green, and 
unsightly scaffolding offends the eye. 
The road is provided with walls; the 
triangular portion of the green on its 
south is girt with a paling fence. 

The earliest fact concerning Donny- 
brook is, that it was granted in 1174 
to Walter de Riddlesford, Baron of 
Bray, by Strongbow. In 1204 its 
lands were in possession of Henry de 
Verneuil ; and in that same year, John, 
King of England and Lord of Ireland, 
granted to the citizens of Dublin the 
privilege of building a castle, enclos- 
ing their city, and holding a Fair an- 
nually at Dovenabrok, commencing 
on 3rd May, and lasting eight days. 
In 1252, his son, Henry III. appoint- 
ed it to begin on 7th July, and to 
continue for fifteen days. The next 
change, made at the instance of the 
citizens, advanced the opening day to 
the 10th of the same month, but it 
rested at last on the 26th of August. 

The use and benefit of the institu- 
tion in the way of tolls for the space 
of two days, the festival and its eve, 
were made over to the Archbishop of 
Dublin for the time being. But if 
some few of the old churchmen occa- 
sionally mistook the mace or battle- 
axe for the crozier, we hear of none 
that condescended to discount bills, 
or take toll of hogs or horses at a fair, 
No mention is made of any Arch- 
bishop of Dublin having availed him- 
self of Lord John’s ill-omened gifts. 

How different the framework of 
society when the Fair of Donnybrook 
was established, from that in which 
we of the nineteenth century find our 
places. Imagine the Prince of Wales 
appointing a week’s or fortnight’s 
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saturnalia at Crumlin for the inhabit- 
ants of Dublin and its liberties, to 
show his appreciation of their cordial 
and loyal attachment to his august 
mother and himself! But when it 
‘was no more than safe for peaceful 
burgher, or artificer, or franklin, to 
travel with goods of value beyond the 
shadow of the Seignor’s turrets, or the 
moated city wall, and when business 
in the way of exchange had to be 
done, it was a matter of convenience 
to be able to bring in safety, cattle or 
their hides, or well-tempered plate and 
mail-armour, or buff jerkins, or bales 
of cloth, to the green of Donnena- 
brok, under the protection of the 
spearmen of the city, and of the 
neighbouring raths or castles of Kil- 
gobbin, of Rathfarnham, of Bagotrath, 
and that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the assemblage. 

No record has been left of any raid 
of the Wicklow clans, the “ Three 
Scourges of the Sassenach,” on the 
business or pleasure-seeking crowds ; 
so we may take for granted thdt the 
garrisons—Anglo-Norman or Danish 
—kept trusty watch and ward, and 
that nothing more serious occurred 
than occasional brawls between the 
citizens themselves, or between the 
men-at-arms and the long-haired wild- 
looking galloglachs or kerns of some 
native chief, at friendship with the 
lords of the Pale. 

The annual return of the great 
meeting was joyfully greeted by all 
classes within the city. The municipal 
seigniors looked to its tolls and duties 
for the replenishment of their chest, 
the merchants and manufacturers for 
the sale of their wares, and the young 
for some additional relaxation. The 
jongleurs were sure to be there, many 
coming from beyond the Irish sea to 
exhibit their wonderful feats in leger- 
demain, in tricks with sharp weapons 
and balls, and in wonderful “tours de 
force ;” nor were the minstrels, the 
lee-men, and glee-women, likely to 

unmindful of the last week in 
August. 
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The meeting at its first institution, 
and for some three hundred years, was 
distinguished by a large amount of 
business, much earnestness, and some 
dissipation. It would be interesting 
to trace the change wrought in its 
economy by the decay of feudalism, 
the progress of refinement, the ceasing 
of hostilities between the neighbour- 
ing mountaineers and the citizens, the 
better facilities for traftic within the 
city,* in consequence of its enlarge- 
ment and the widening of its streets, 
and many other causes. From a con- 
dition of much business and some dis- 
sipation, it came by degrees to exhibit 
a character of thorough dissipation 
and the mere shadow of business. 

Looking on the quiet little village, 
its men and women encumbered with 
little occupation, its pigs, cocks and 
hens, and unroofed cottages, it is hard 
to bring before the mind’s eye as once 
parading that waste ground, knights 
and nobles, with the pointed shoes, 
close dresses, and small caps, that dis- 
tinguished the Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians ; the Tudor nobles with their 
wide frills, baggy doublets, and ugly 
hats; the dashing cavaliers in their 
poe sombreros, fringed and ugly 

ose, and tawney boots ; Williamites 
and Jacobites rejoicing in huge peri- 
wigs, buff coats, corselets, buckskin- 
breeches, and* jack-boots; and next 
in time to our fathers, the Whigs and 
Tories of the Georgian era, with their 
rich but tasteless dresses. 

“Happy are those nations whose 
histories are tiresome,” said a French 
philosopher. In this sense it might 
be said that the fortunes of Donny- 
brook were of a happy character, as 
historians, fearing its history would 
be too tiresome to their readers, did 
not venture on the writing of it at all. 
It is a fact somewhat curious, that 
though lives in thousands have been 
shortened in consequence of their 
owners’ temporary residence in its 
tents, and reputations lost in corres- 
ponding greatness of number, few 
instances of murder, or even man- 


tures were, strength in the buildings, narrowness in the streets, lack of open places, 
except in the neighbourhood of the citadel and cathedral, and no ground unoccu- 


ied. 


Such strongholds were, owing to these circumstances and the restricted 


ntercourse with outside dwellers, eminently unfitted for large traffic; and hence 


the annual assemblies in free open spaces outside the walls. 
St. John’s Well boast as high an antiquity as those of Donnybrook. 


The gatherings at 
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dangnter, have been recorded in its 


Once the Corporation of our city 
would not have sold their charter of 
Donnybrook for a “king’s ransom ;” 
but times changed, money was needed, 
and, perhaps, the mace was at the 

awnbroker’s. Sir Michael Creagh, 
rd Mayor in 1688, had “levanted” 
with the Collar of SS, and never re- 
turned with or without it; and, ’till 
the latest instance of the triennial 
riding the franchises, Sir Michael 
Creagh, the unprincipled, was always 
summoned at omats to come and 
appear, and restore the collar. As 
the charter for holding the Fair was 
in the possession of the Ussher family 
in 1697, a vy might arise that 
the sum they handed over for the pri- 
vilege was devoted to the purchase 
of a new collar. That was not the 
case, however, for King William had 
generously presented them with an- 
other in the interim. On the demise 
of Henry Ussher in 1756, the sove- 
reignty of the Fair was conferred on 
Sir. William Wolseley. 

In making explorations for this do- 
mestic history some time since, we un- 
earthed a certain small volume, with 
“Donnybrook Tea House,” or some 
such name, asthe title. It was dated 
in the earlier part of last century, and 
we opened it with eagerness, hoping 
to find some interesting anecdotes or 
descriptions to secure our readers’ 
attention. Alas! some clergyman— 
no friend of the author’s—had satir- 
ized the company that resorted to a 
house of entertainment in Stephen’s- 
green, and the author of the little 
volume fills it with abuse of his 
reverend unfriend and sketches of 
the characters of the living habitués 
of the “Tea House by the ‘Dodder.” 

At the period to which we have ar- 
rived, aie many years later, the 
Corporation were accustomed to dine 
in the Fair one day in every year. 
The tents were arranged in two rows, 
facing each other, from near the vil- 
lage entrance to the bank of the 
stream, leaving space between them, 
varying in breadth in places, but 

dually widening as it drew near the 
rook. These tabernz varied much in 
appearance and size—quilts, sheets, 
table-cloths, and other household and 
rsonal conveniences screening the 
inmates of the smaller ones next the 
city ; while one or two of the larger 
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and more stylish, towards the east or 
river-side of the green, boasted of a 
first-floor, and had the honour of en- 
tertaining the worshippers of venison 
and turtle. We should hardly be ac- 
cused of travelling out of our record 
if we supposed that some musical and 
loyal alderman, in his mellow moments, 
would lift a stave of the “Boyne 
Water” or “The Protestant Boys,” 
leaning his head against the elastic 
canvas wall, and that an unsympa- 
thizing cudgel on the outside, whose 
owner entertained peculiar musical 
theories, would come in hard and 
disagreeable contact with it through 
the same canvas medium. 

The upper classes of society were 
in the habit of taking their recreation 
at the Brook in 1775; and if they in- 
dulged more in swearing, and were 
readier to settle amicable discussions 
with lead and saltpetre than their 
staider descendants, their presence and 
friendly recognition of their humble 
friends, dependants, and admirers, 
tended to impose a certain moral re- 
straint on the inferior classes and 

revent outrageous offences. The la- 
Sousave and tradesmen at the Brook 
in 1835 were in small peril of being 
recognised in any faux pas by coun- 
sellor, merchant, or large manufac- 
turer, as he would be perambulating 
the green in the evening, Mrs. Coun- 
sellor or Mrs. Merchant on his arm, 
and their delighted young folk fol- 
lowing in their wake, or making short, 
hasty excursions to the right or left. 
The spirit of caste is stronger among 
us than it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and if we are more polite to our 
political and religious opponents, we 
entertain rather less cordiality to- 
wards them than our out-spoken, 
blustering grandfathers did towards 
their differing contemporaries. Far 
be it from us to uphold the Fair in 
those good old times as a model of a 
respectable assembly. In 1765, the 
proprietors of drinking booths paying 
no attention to the moral observations 
of the civic authorities on the timely 
closing of the festival, the Sheriff of 
Dublin, accompanied by a stron 
guard and twenty-five cars, invade 
the camp—took down tents, loaded 
his cars with the canvas-coverings, 
pots, forms, and tables, and drove 
with them in triumph to the Tholsel. 

In 1778 Sir William Wolseley made 
a lease of his charter to Joseph Mad- 
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den; and so the matter rested till 
1812, when the then baronet received 
£750 from John Madden for the ab- 
solute disposal of his right to all the 
privileges and tolls secured by the 
original grant made by King John to 
his beloved citizens of Dublin, of a 
fair to be holden at Doniburn.* 

The year 1790 was memorable for 
a visit paid by Sir Jonah Barringtont 
to Donnybrook, in company with 
Counsellor Byrne, who wanted to 
purchase a quiet horse. We quote 
part of his own account from Vol. ITT. 
of his “ Personal Memoirs,” p. 244:— 


**Into the fair we went; and, riding 
up and down, got here acurse and there 
a blessing ; sometimes a fellow who knew 
one of us starting out of a tent to offer 
one of us a glass of the ‘cratur.’ When 
we had satistied our reasonable curiosity, 
and laughed plentifully at the grotesque 
scenes interspersed through every part, 
we went to the horse-fair on the Green 
outside. There the jockeys were in 
abundance; and, certainly, no fair ever 
exhibited a stranger melange of the halt 
and blind, the sound and rotten, rough 
and smooth—auall galloping, leaping, kick- 
ing, or tumbling—some in clusters, 
some singly ; now and then a lash of the 
long whip, and now and then a crack of 
the loaded butt of it.” 


A quasi-quiet horse was purchased 
and mounted by the counsellor; but, 
as he and Sir Jonah were riding home 
quietly through the tents, a hereditary 
cobbler of the Barringtons ran out of 
a tent, bottle and glass in hand; 
swore a lusty oath that Barnton 
should take a drink from him ; ran 
under the neck of Byrne’s horse, and 
held out the glass, requesting Sir 
Jonah to “open his gob !’”’ found him- 
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self entangled in the bridle ; struck 
the head of the animal furiously with 
the bottle to keep him quiet ; and, by 
dint of such persuasion, induced one 
beast to throw the counsellor clean 
on his head some yards in advance, 
and the other to ease his back of Sir 
Jonah, and drag him along by his 
legs, which, somehow, had got en- 
tangled in the bridles of both horses. 
Away went the steeds, and away, be- 
tween them, went Sir Jonah on his 
back, and the cobbler, obliquely on 
his soles, Sir Jonah’s steed varying 
the course by an occasional kick, and 
the cobbler using his bottle as before, 
for the purpose of allaying the fury of 
the animals. Thus on they went— 
horses, cobbler, knight, and bridles. 
Sir Jonah wonders how he escaped. 

The bridles were eventually cut by 
the bystanders, the horses freed from 
the thongs, and Sir Jonah from immi- 
nent destruction. The report reached 
Dublin that the two counsellors were 
killed ; but, meantime— 

‘“The mare my servant rode, though 
she did not know what all this row was 
about, thought proper to imitate so good 
an example; but, being fonder of gallop- 
ing than rearing, she fairly ran away ; 
and the lad being unable to hold her in, 
they upset every thing in their course. 
till, having come in contact with the cord 
of a tent, and being entangled therein, 
down went horse and rider plunip against 
the wattles, which (together with the 
quilts) yielding to their pressure, Byrne's 
mare and my groom made an unexpected 
portion of the company inside. 

‘* My readers must picture to them- 
selves a run-away-horse and his rider 
tumbling, head foremost, into a tent, 
among from ten to twenty Irishmen who 
had got the drink in them. Many were 





achbroc, Dovenalbrok, Donabrok, Donbrok. The word may either mean “ Little 
Brook,” or the “Dun of the Badger or Trout,” or Charch of St. Broce (Domhnach 


Broc). 


The last is given on the authority of the Rev. Dr. Todd. 


The reader is re- 


ferred to “ Brief Sketches of Booterstouwn and Blackrock,” by the Rev. B. IJ. Blacker, 
for nearly every piece of information concerning the annals and statistics of Donny- 
brook that could be procured, or references to the books in which they are pre- 


served. 


His very valuable little work is full of curious and out-of-the-way bits of 


information connected with the old families of Dublin and its suburbs since the 
days of Meyler Fitzhenry, John’s locum-tenens 

+ The work quoted is a most interesting one to all who wish to obtain informa- 
tion of the state of society, and of the chief personages of the Irish Parliament and 


courts of law before the Union. 


Sir Jonah, though a native Irishman, makes 


many blunders in Irish pronunciation and phraseology, and in topographical de- 


tails; and he occasionally sacrifices truth to effect. 


A mower making a stab at a 


salmon with his scythe, cuts his own head clean off! and other not very probable 
things of the kind are gravely told—ungravely rather, for the work is written ina 


very roistering style. 
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the bruises and slight scarifications of 
the company before they could get clear 
of what they thought nothing but the 
devil or a whirlwind could possibly have 
sent them thus, without the least notice, 
to destroy them. In fact Byrne had, a 
few months after, a considerable sum to 
advance to satisfy all parties for broken 
ware; but the poor fellows would charge 
nothing for broken heads or damaged 
carcases. . ° . - On being 
disengaged, the son of Crispin limped 
off to the next tent, where (everybody 
flocking round him) he held up the 
bottle, of which he loudly swore he had 
never quitted his grip—‘ Not,’ he said, 
‘for the lucre of a glass bottle, but for 
the sake of the cratur that was in it, 
though that was all spilt.’” 


Donnybrook was near being a fatal 
locality to Sir Jonah Barrington on 
another occasion. He received an in- 
vitation one evening, while a resident 
in College, to meet the celebrated duel- 
list, Richard Daly, next morning on 
the Green. The invitation, though 
unwelcome, was accepted, the chal- 
lenger not having the slightest cause 
for an appeal to pistols. They met 
on @ raw morning in March, Sir Jo- 
nah’s opponent furnished with a tre- 
mendous squint, and arrayed in a pea- 
green coat, large tucker, adorned with 
a diamond-brooch, gold-looped, three- 
cocked-hat, and silk stockings. His 
second advanced and explained to 
Barrington's second—Balloon Crosby, 
brother to Sir Edward Crosby of Car- 
low—that the challenge had been 
given under a misapprehension, and 
that his principal begged to apologize. 
Jonah (he was not yet knighted) was 
thoroughly satisfied, but so was not 


ony. 

“We cannot do that yet, sir,” said 
he. “Tl show you we can’t (taking 
a little manuscript book out of his 
pocket). There’s the rules.* Look 
at that, sir,” continued he. “See No. 
7—‘No apology can be taken after 
the parties meet without a fire’ You 
must feel that a young man on his 
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Jirst blood cannot break rule, particu- 
larly with a oe so used to the 
sport as Mr. Daly. Come, gentlemen, 
proceed.” 

Of necessity, shots were exchanged, 
and Daly escaped death through the 
intervention of a brooch. The fight 
being over, Jonah asked for an ex- 
pron: but Daly’s second quoted - 

ule 8 :— 

“* Tf a party challenged accepts the 
challenge without asking the reason 
of it, the challenger is never bound to 
divulge it afterwards.’ ” 

The wicked old Green saw its own 
reasonable share of the numberless 
duels that were fought, at and before 
the period of the Union. The great 
Bully Egan of Kilmainham, and the 
Master of the Rolls came to deadly 
arbitrament on its sod. The Master, 
after delivering his fire, was coolly 
walking away on pretence of his hon- 
our being satisfied, but that did not 
meet the wishes of his opponent. 
Egan, large in body, and easily af- 
fected to tears at sight of another’s 

ain or misery, was thoroughly fear- 
ess where his own safety was in ques- 
tion, and also of a guileless disposition. 
He lifted his pistol, but immediately 
lowered it. ‘What use would it be 
to me,” said he, “to take your life? 
Shake hands, and let us be good 
friends.” The man whose life was in 
the balance desired no better. In 
1789 Lord Mountgarret and Franeis 
Hely Hutchinson met at Donnybrook. 
This meeting was not so bloodless as 
the others. The stingy, but ostenta- 
tious peer received two wounds, which 
obliged him to a state of retirement 
for a month or two. 

Any reader who has attentively 
followed us thus far will scarcely 
expect to find Donnybrook ever in- 
vested with a halo of poetry or senti- 
mentality. The attempt was made, 
however, in the Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, for April 1793, but the baccha- 
nalian subject was unable to bear her 








* Readiness to accept a challenge being considered in Sir Jonah’s youth an indis- 
pensable quality of a gentleman, and many lives having been lost through inade- 
quate causes, the delegates of Tipperary (famous with the pistol), Galway (renowned 
at the small-sword), Mayo (well spoken of at both), Sligo and mmon 
on twenty-five articles, which every fire-eater was to preserve in manuscript in his 
pistol-case. Admitting the necessity of duelling, the rules were judiciously adapted 
to prevent unnecessary hostilities, and to regulate such as were unavoidable. They 
exhibited a good instance of the reasonings of madmen. 
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unsuitable drapery with ease or grace. 
Here are three out of the fourteen 
verses contributed by L. Q.:— 


“ Hail sweet retreat! hail balmy rest, 
Unruffied by the brow of care! 
Hail hallowed shrine by learning blest ! 
Extending each revolving year. 


Old Dodder from his pregnant source, 
In clear meanders purling on; 

Breaks on these walls his rapid force, 
While zephyrs wing the shepherd's song. 


Howth’s threatening top, high o'er the seas 
Appears to soar tow'’rd yonder oky 8 

Lo, at his feet the trembling waves ! 
His brows the thunder’s force defy.” 


Nothing can exceed the smoothness 
of the remaining verses except the 
absolute inanity of the ideas. It is 
probable that the editor soon received 
some disagreeable communications 
on his want of judgment in matters 
poetic ; for we find these among other 
verses of a similar character in the 
June number of the same year :— 


*“ Ah, Muse Debonnair, let us haste to the 
Fair! 
*Tis Donnybrook tapsters invite : 
Men, horses, and pigs are running such rigs, 
As the cockles of your heart will delight. 


But ah, how false the joys we so desire! 
— Jack O’Lanterns gleaming in the 
ogs, 
That ass the silly traveller in the mire, 
Making him lek like one of Circe’s hogs. 
The Lord Mayor comes with all his bums; 
Pulls down the tents, nor e’er relents, 
Till all the jolly blades and wenches frisky 
Are forced—-O sad reverse! which grieves 
me to rehearse, 
To Bridewell and water, from the Fair 
and whisky.” 


At times, in the journals, complaints 
were made of the continuance of the 
Fair, when there was no immediate 
necessity of recruiting for army or 
impressment for navy. Though no 
press-gang would venture into Donny- 
brook* during Fair time, crimps and 
recruiting sergeants improved the oc- 
easion by treating unwary peasant 
or smoked city-tradesman to the vil- 
lanous potations of the tents, and re- 
galing their ears with the stirring 
patriotic songs of the day, so redolent 
of devotion to the Crown of England, 
and of hatred and contempt for the 
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Mounseers and Boney. In Walker’s 
Magazine for August, 1811, the illus- 
tration presents a sergeant with a 
tumbler up in one hand, while the 
other is stretched to a countryman ; 
and the scroll from his mouth an- 
nounces “Fine living, plenty of drink, 
and a promotion.” The letter-press 
gives his entire oration, but our read- 
ers must put up with a selection :— 


«Come all loyal, brave, and patriot 
Irishmen, whose hearts are animated 
by a joint love of king, country, and 
glory, at the sound of a warlike drum! 
. From the naked African that 
ants under the Line to the freezing 

aplander beneath the Pole, all admire 
and celebrate Irish heroism. As to the 
common enemy—he and his banditti 
dread the name of Irishman; and your 
presence in the field appals them a3 the 
armour of Achilles on Patroclus. The 
fancy of a French soldier is impressed 
with the like dread of an Irish hero, as 
a child by the idea of Raw-head and 
Bloody-bones. 

‘The Irish soldier advances at the 
charging step, or mounts the breach 
with as much indifference as he would 
enter the ‘Bang-Up’ to partake of a jug 
of punch. Come then, my jolly, jocund, 
gay, and thrice valiant hearts of Shillela ! 
join your fellow-soldiers of the triple 
alliance of the Rose, Thistle, and Sham- 
rock. Bang, baste, buffet, batter, and 
send to Beelzebub, the Duke of Turn- 
back, the Duke of Low Buttock, the 
Duke of Smalltrash, Prince Scrubbado, 
and Count Snatchit. ° Come, 
my lads, wet your throats, as it is time 
to wet my own. Look at this net—six- 
teen gold fishes! See how their fins 
glitter in, the sun. And, my 
friends, you will not want for whisky; 
but you must drink it neat. Any man 
known to put water in his whisky in 
our regiment stands a chance of promo- 
tion to the halberds.” 


If an individual escaped the lures 
of the red-coated tempter outside, 
and took refuge within, with his 
back to the side of the tent, whisky 
poisoned with aquafortis, or porter 
doctored with quassia and coculus In- 
dicus before him, a dance on the 
spring-door delighting his eye, the jig 
maddening his ear, and the touter for 
the army or navy not far off, his case 
was not much improved, his capture 


* In the beginning of August 1790, twenty-seven poor hay-makers, while wait- 
ing at the Pigeon House, were seized and carried off by a press-gang. 
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only deferred. Looking on the punch- 
jug, he found depicted, John Bull with 
jack-boots, leather breeches, and ugly 
eoman-cavalry helmet, one hand 
olding Bonaparte by the ear, and the 
other drawn out for the administer- 
ing of a genuine box, the legend bearing 
this threat, “ You contemptible Cor- 
sican ruffian! only you’re such a little 
bit of a fellow, I’d smash yourself and 
your cocked hat to atoms with my 
fist.” The rat being thus effectively 
drowned, some additional water was 
thrown on him in these verses :— 


‘** What! to conquer all England how dares 
he pretend, 
This ambitious but vain undertaker ! 
When he knows, to his cost, that where 
Britons defend, 
He’s unable to conquer one Acre.” 


Before entering the unsanctified 
bounds of the Fair, in much more 
modern days, we had a foretaste of its 
delights, in the inspection of three 
truncated cones of felt, standing in 
three holes scooped out of the sod, 
three pennies curiously balanced on 
their narrow tops, and their proprie- 
tor offering the chance of obtaining 
them at the sacrifice of one halfpenny. 
The candidate was presented with a 
stick by the banker ; and if, by a won- 
derful union of skill and good-fortune, 
he could succeed in striking the pieces 
of money out on the sod, they were 
his. Some adventurers, impatient to 
realize without delay, would give a 
sweep to the weapon sufficient to break 
the legs of a score of the bystanders; 
but the more forcibly the flexible sup- 
port was struck, the more quietly and 
determinedly did the coins fall into 
the bottoms of the pits. If a quiet 
tap touched the supports at the bot- 
tom there would be a chance of luck; 
but the only really successful coup 
occurred, when the cudgel, advancing 
horizontally, took the very coppers in 
its course, a very unlikely occurrence. 
The upper portion of the banker’s 
person was a picture, the features ex- 
pressing the perfection of low cunning 
and sensuality, and the battered hat 
leaving two inches of a vacancy be- 
tween itself and the low forehead. 

The angular portion of the Green 
next the street being too narrow for 
the erection of tents, was occupied by 
the stalls of confectionary, fruit, and 
toy merchants, and here indulgent 
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mothers and nurses and happy chil- 
dren were collected. A few ste 
brought us to the entrance of the 
double row of tents, improving in size 
and appearance the farther we ad- 
vanced. Sir Jonah Barrington did 
not choose the humbler class of publi- 
cans to get up a tent in the ordinary 
hum-drum style, for Duke Michael of 
Russia having honoured the Fair.with 
his presence in 1819, was expected to 
take homesome valuable hints for mak- 
ing his Cossacks comfortable at little 
expense to themselves or him. The 
receipt was easily accomplished. The 
Cossack finding himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wood, was to cut down 
the longest saplings he could find, 
strip them of their bark to prevent 
them being recognised, sharpen the 
broad ends, stick them in the ground 
in two rows at convenient distance, 
bring the tops into semicircles, tie 
them with ropes of hay stolen from 
the most convenient rick, lengthen 
his line of hoops ad libitum, and then 
cover all with winnowing sheets, 
quilts, and other bed gear, and (eki 
out the lion’s skin with the fox’s tail 
patch unsightly vacancies with gowns 
and “ praskeens.” ; 
The interior economy was of a sim- 
ple character. A railed bar was im- 
provised on one side of the entrance, 
forms ran close to each canvas side 
the whole length of the structure ; 
guests sitting on these forms, with 
their backs to the tent wall, had their 
eating or ae materials placed 
before them, and leisure and oppor- 
tunity to witness the performances of 
the dancers on the board laid flat on 
the sod between the two rows of 
tables. The culinary operations were 
performed at the rear ; and wherever 
a favourable spot occurred outside, 
a large hole was scooped out, a tri- 
angle securely rigged over it suspend- 
ing a pot, and beef and mutton—not 
of the primest quality—boiled and 
served with the broth, to those who 
were philosophic or poor enough to 
be satisfied with a form or box, or 
their lap, for a table, and to dina 
sub dio in the sight of gods and men. 
Towards the eastern part of the 
avenue, close by the steep bank of , 
the stream, the tents have an aristo- 
cratic air, the beer is purer, the punch 
is freer of aquafortis, the ministers of 
Bacchus are better robed, the guests 
32 
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more refined in manner. We get out- 
side, and at the back descry in every 
quiet spot a gambler with his tools, 
ready to evacuate his ground at the 
approach of the civic guardian. Rou- 
lette tables, boards loaded with nuts 
and the revolving iron arm; men 
netting the sixpences and shillings of 
the gaping crowd in long strips of 
listing, whose loop is not to be found 
except by an adept, and professors 
descanting on the ease with which 
any common pair of eyes could dis- 
cover the place of the pea among the 
three cups of deceit. 

After the outdoor spectacles came 
the shows. Admiration was first be- 
stowed on the portraits (outside two 
caravans) of the charming Hottentot 
Venus, the very large and beautiful 
Miss —— (name, alas, forgotten), the 
cross-looking little dwarf, the gaping 
farmer in blue coat, brass buttons, 
breeches, and boots, his wife dressed 
a-la-Queen-Caroline, and their child- 
ren; and the whole family made to 
look so diminutive beside the exhi- 
bited ladies. We paid brief court to 
the overgrown, undergrown, and un- 
happy occupants of the caravans. 
They looked on every fresh batch of 
visitors as so much additional weight 
added to the burden of their daily 
existence ; and we quitted their pre- 
sence to pity their exceptional condi- 
tion and isolated loneliness during 
the intervals of exhibition. 

But, oh, powers of nature and art! 
Are the lions and tigers within this 
caravan so large and fierce; and is 
the boa constrictor so thick and long 
and diabolical as represented on this 
tremendous canvas? and shall we 
see these mighty tropical forests 
within, with the flame, and emerald, 
and topaz-coloured scarlet parrots 
and parroquets, housing among their 
branches; and the wild Man of 
the Woods, the sad-looking Ourang 
Outang, with his club and rude cabin. 
Most impotent conclusion! Mangy- 
looking, overgrown, tawny, and 
striped or brown cats, lying on their 
dirty boards, winked at us with their 
wicked eyes. Monkeys whom not to 
see we should at any time gladly pay 
a trifling bribe, chattered for the visi- 
tor’s offerings, and quarrelled among 
each other with as much spite and as 
little respect for themselves as indi- 
viduals of the human race. The hor- 
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rible-looking alligator, springing at 
an Indian maid to devour her, body 
and sleeves, dwindled to an ugly drab- 
coloured lizard four feet long, and the 
boa constrictor reposed at its ease in 
a folded blanket about the size of a 
two-year-old eel. 

e enter the Theatre Royal of the 
Fair-green. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the style of the pro- 
scenium. The movable portion occu- 

ies a little more than half of the 
readth, the rest being probably one 
boundary of the green-room. A fe- 
male figure, apparently painted from 
a wooden model, guards each side of 
the drop ; one holds a mask, the other 
a dagger. The lower portion of the 
scene is a terrace bounded by a low 
wall. A dusky garden, faint in colour, 
runs from this wall down to the edge 
of a lake; but in the garden is a kiosk, 
whose deep blue cupola would have 
driven the surrounding walks and 
parterres to the end of the world if 
they were possessed of moving powers. 
The wide lake lies beyond, but its ap- 
propriate colours having been wasted 
on the garden, it glows in salmon and 
orange hues. A long red hill smok- 
ing in places, and crowned by trees as 
high as the pyramids, close the view. 
here was a tinkle, and up went 
this specimen of landscape gardening. 
A dreadful-looking baron stepped 
forth in all the terrible dignity of long 
black wig, short cloak, slashed hose, 
russet boots and spurs, all much used. 
After him came the usual down-look- 
ing villain of the melo-drama, two 
lines drawn from his chin and his 
low forehead forming an angle of 96° 
at his nose, and the following dialogue 
ensued :— 

“So, as you know well enough, this 
dagger drank’ my hated brother’s 
blood, while you, vile coward, held 
him by the legs; and thus his broad 
lands and title-deeds, which lie in 
yonder chest, within the donjon of 
the northern tower’s gloom, became 


my own. 
“All right, my lord, but my part of 
the spoil is very small. You have 
rivileged me to put up the ‘White 


le’ of the Barons Trufaldini on 
my sign, but customers are few, and 
the gloomy cloud that wraps the 
castle in its coat spreads its long skirt 
even to my dusty tap-room.” 
“Peace, vassal—slave—and mark 
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me! His infant son escaped, aided, 
as I suspect, by that traitress, Rosal- 
bina, the nurse of my angelic child, 
the lady Rosaletta. I once caught 
her outrageous fingers on the dark 
chest of hammered iron that enwraps 
my ee deeds. One of my thou- 
sand spies scattered through the land 
informed me yesterday that a young 
officer, with the black hair and the 
high cheek bones of the Trufaldini, 
had been sighted a day’s journey to 
the east, bending thither his wearied 
and revengeful steps. “Tis hed ’tis 
the child of my murdered brother! 
Watch for him like a sleuth hound, 
entice him to the ‘White Eagle,’ and 
do for him.” 

_ “And what’s to be the price of his 
innocent blood, great master?” 

“Five shillings per acre reduction 
in your rent, and the custom of my 
three domestics. The curse of the 
foul fiend on the other seven that 
gave warning—now seven revolving 
years elapsed! You know your duty. 
As you value your life, remember and 
be mute. I hasten to my towers. 
Oh, when will the angel of sleep place 
his heavy hand on my aching eye- 
lids !”—Hxrit. 

A middle-aged man, with a cast in 
one eye, striving to assume the air 
and manner of twenty-one, was now 
seen picking his steps along a plank 
that crossed the stage at ae hes ; 
He was evidently as much intent on 
performing his transit in safety as on 
making a good impression on the 
audience. ing lost for a moment 
behind a projecting scene, he emerged 
and took the stage— 

“Hilloa! my friend, how far from 
hence to the Black Castle of the 
ae a 1 bl 

ine long leagues, my noble cap- 

tain. But come and partake the hos- 

itality of my humble roof, famous 
or its unadulterated beer and gin.” 

Then ensued the night attack on the 
heir, his rescue by the faithful nurse, 
his first sight of his cousin, the fair Ro- 
saletta, his seizure by the tyrant, and 
chance of being broken on the wheel, 
his second rescue, the conflagration 
of the castle (represented by the igni- 
tion of a few wisps of tow), and the 
union of the lovers. A comic scene, 
a pantomime, some five minutes long, 
and a comic song concluded the en- 
tertainment, and all within three 
quarters of an hour, 


During the short interval between 
the acts a conversation occurred he- 
tween a couple of elderly men sitting 
on a form behind— 

“You never knew it, maybe, but it 
is true for all that. It was the first 
victory the same Duke of Wellington 
gained, and I saw some of it. He 
was only Arthur Wellesley then; and 
I sup was not dreaming of being 
one day hand and glove with the 
King of England, or conquering the 
great Boney himself. e made a 
7 with the great Buck Whaley, 
of Stephen’s-green, and walked from 
the five-milestone, as you go to Bray, 
through this very Green, and to the 
corner of Leeson-street, and kept the 
other gentlemen’s horses in a smart 
trot to keep up with him. He was 
always a determined man; and sign’s 
on it, he would not let himself’ be 
beat in any thing.” 

As the crowd ually get free of 
their canvas enclosure, their appear- 
ance begins to assume something more 
of a dissipated character, and the 
sounds that arise from separate groups 
are less pleasant to the ear. Our 
party are scarcely out on the Green 
when we are attracted to a crowd ; 
and, by dint of a little pushing, get 
sight of a couple of men engaged, not 
with the favourite chivalric shillela, 
but their vulgar knuckles. One is a 
drayman, much superior in size, and 
strength, and temper to his antagon- 
ist, and, as often as they come to close 
quarters, he knocks him down with 
ease. Every quarter of an hour adds 
to the uncomfortable character of the 
assembly. The faces of tradespeople 
and little shopkeepers, ordinarily 
bearing the unpleasant marks left by 
the teasing struggles for the mere 
necessaries of life for themselves and 
their families, are now invested with 
that fatuous, imbecile expression, 
which drugged drink so surely con- 
fers, the effect being that of sunshine 
on a marsh. But one of the most 
unpleasant features of this institution 
is stamped on it by the swaguering 
and insolent demeanour of the city 
buckeens—the clerks in pawnbrokers’ 
offices, assistants in various descrip- 
tions of shops, and the sons of shop- 
keepers in = circumstances. 
They traverse the fair in all direc- 


tions, in parties of threes and fours, 
every one elevated more or less— 
every one with a cigar in his mouth— 
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every mouth emitting oaths, ribald 
language, or slang—and every quiet 
or modest person, having the misfor- 
tune to be in their path, getting to 
one side with all expedition. 

As the evening advances, the aban- 
don of the various groups is dis- 
agreeably developed. ilder shrieks 
and laughter come from the swings, 
louder singing, deeper marks of in- 
toxication, and more disorderly danc- 
ing mark the economy of the tents. 
It is far from pleasant to witness 
the maudlin or quarrelsome moods of 
drunken men, either striving to get 
home or sitting helpless in the canvas 
temples ; to look on the anxious faces 
of the tent-keepers or the mechanical 
movements of their sodden-faced wait- 
ers; on the excited girls dancing with 
thorough strangers; on the kicks, 
flings, and whoops of their half-drunk 
partners ; and on the numbers lying 
insensible in quiet or unquiet corners. 
It is not cheering to dwell on the 
fifteen hundred pounds drawn, during 
the Fair-week of 1828, from the saving 
banks, even though the Green was 
visited on that week by the Marquess 
of Anglesea and Prince Puckler Mue- 
kaw. 

The German prince saw many things 
in Donnybrook in that year which 
came under the notice of very few 
visitors before or since. The things 
eaten before his eyes filled him with 
disgust. He saw many hundred tents 
as ragged as the people—their signs 
being tawdry rags, or, by way of 
variety, a dead cat. 


**A third part of the public lay or 
rolled about drunk; others ate,screamed, 
shouted, and fought. The women rode 
about, sitting two or three upon an ass, 
pushing their way through the crowd; 
smoked with great delight, and coquetted 
with their sweethearts. Two 
beggars were seated on a horse, whose 
wretched plight seemed to supplicate for 
them. A pair of lovers, horribly ugly, 
treated each other with the greatest 
tenderness and the most delicate atten- 
tion. Nothing could be more gallant, 
and, at the same time, more respectful, 
than his chivalrous efforts to preserve 
his fair one from falling, though he had 
no little difficulty in keeping his own 
balance. From his ingratiating demean- 
our, and her delighted smiles, I could 
perceive that he was using every endea- 
vour to entertain her agreeably, and that 
her answers, notwithstanding her eralté 
state, were given with a coquetry and an 
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air of affectionate intimacy, which would 
have been exquisitely becoming and at- 
tractive in a pretty woman. 

**Not the slightest trace of English 
brutality was to be perceived (we doubt 
it). They were more like French people; 
but their gaiety was mingled with more 
humour and genuine good-nature, both 
of which are national traits of the Irish.” 


Poor Charles O’Flaherty, whose 
adventures of “ Diarmuidh O’ Nowlan 
Mac Figg,” nearly entitled him to 
have been the Poet Laureate of the 
festival, could never see any harm in 
Donnybrook—he could only look on 
the fun, the frolic, the excitement of 
the Fair. The most serious misfor- 
tune he records in his sketches of 
1822 and 1823 is, that of the poor 
piper, whose tumbler of punch was 
abstracted before his eyes by an un- 
principled hand reaching from the 
adjacent tent, the hand’s owner calcu- 
lating that he would not interrupt the 
“Rakes of Mallow” in the middle, 
even to recover his liquor. 

It is getting later and later, amuse- 
ment diminishing, and brutal reckless- 
ness every moment on the increase. 
At last the tired proprietors of tents 
succeed, some time between 11 P.M. 


and 2 aM, in ejecting their most 


determined patrons, securing the open- 
ings of their caverns with boards and 
cloths, and lying down on tables and 
mats to snatch a few hours of dis- 
turbed sleep. We quit the scene, and 
would have a pleasant walk to town 
except for the spectacle of the reel- 
ing, staggering home-seekers on foot. 
and the drunken yells and shouts of 
those returning on cars. We scarcely 
dare to dwell on the state of those 
incapable of returning for the whole 
night, many of whom, menand women, 
will be found by early visitors of 
to-morrow morning, lying by the way- 
sides, and along the banks of the Dod- 
der, sunk in that lethargic sleep, the 
awakening from which will be agony 
to mind and body. 

To our mutual good wishes at part- 
ing was added the general hearty one, 
that the reign of the powersof the Devil 
in the picturesque old village might 
have a speedy termination. This 
desirable event did not take place till 
1855, when the patent was purchased 
from the representatives of John and 
Peter Madden, and the Fair virtually 
abolished. From the establishment 
of the New Police, the tents were 
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closed at 6 P.M., and the night-life of 
the Fair lost some of its hideousness. 
It is not necessary to trace the evil 
effects of street education on young 
children, and it is little less than a 
miracle, if a boy of twelve, brought 
into companionship with seniors 


hardened in vice, in workshops and 
manufactories for seven or eight years, 
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turns out a good young man at twenty- 
one. The assemblage of such men and 
boys at an annual outburst such as 
Donnybrook was, could never be con- 
sidered a happy specimen of Irish 
social enjoyment : hence the want of 
reality in the spirit-stirring song of 
“ Donnybrook Fair,” by Lysacht. 


A NEW LEAF TURNED OVER, A.D. 1861. 


Ir Ireland makes less noise in the 
world than formerly, the world makes 
more noise about her. “He that 
wants money, means, and content” is 
not only, as the play saith, “without 
three good friends,” but stands in 
danger of finding no friend at all. 
There is a superstitious French apo- 
thegm to which we practical Britons 
give a vigorous application in the 
version, “ Aid yourself, and men will 
aid you.” To be unlucky is to be set 
down as vicious. So¢iety is virtuous 
in this at least, that it hates vice in the 
poor. It is proverbially easier to get 
a reputation for Pe with a full than 
an empty pocket. Graces of charac- 
ter show best in a golden sunshine. 
Clouds and shadows rest upon the 
meekest and purest of the unsuccess- 
ful ones. No less true is this of com- 
munities than individuals. We our- 
selves furnish anexample. Since the 
tide of our fortunes in this portion of 
her Majesty’s proud dominions has 
taken the turn, the most assiduous 
and flattering court is paid to us. 
Less-in need of friends than at any 
previous stage of our history, we have 
them in abundance. Unconscious that 
we are very remarkably improved in 
our ways, we stand astonished at the 
goodness and promise suddenly dis- 
covered in us. Accustomed for so 
long to consider ourselves everything 
but what we ought to be, we smile, al- 
most poet omg * a the portraits of 
recent painters. We were never, per- 
haps, quite so ugly and wicked as 
their precursors represented: if we 
have somewhat mended, they, on their 
a have become more just. We 

lush to discover ourselves the most 
popular subject of discourse, and the 
tone of recent observations about us 


in high quarters, it must be confessed, 
is only too generous. Critics, whose 
slightest allusion to Ireland some time 
ago was pointed by a sneer, whose 
every glance westward was one of 
scorn and loathing, have grown civil 
and reasonable. They conclude at last 
that we are not quite irreclaimable, 
and prophesy smoothly of better days 
in store for us. Since the change is at 
least partly due to our later independ- 
ence of patronage and compassion, we 
may be excused for expressing our 
satisfaction somewhat loftily. The 
fame of our prosperity has even passed 
beyond the Straits of Dover, and the 
French journalist and book-maker, as 
well as the Special of the London 
broadsheet, proclaim our recent rise 
in the world. Z'imes correspondents 
are jostled at Killarney by M. de 
Lasteyrie, or by the reporter of a Pa- 
risian imperial print, who saw nothing 
oer of his spleen during her 

[ajesty’s gracious visit save our out- 
side cars, quaint and primitive vehi- 
cles that are passing away, alas, as we 
may inform him for his comfort, be- 
fore a malignant invasion of modern 
Hansoms and other vehicular abomi- 
nations. Books of two and three 
hundred pages, substantially bound, 
and, for the present day, high priced, 
have but just issued from the press, 
in a dull season, replete with rejoicing 
testimonies to our amelioration in 
wind and limb, purse and temper. 
There is clearly a market for us, other- 
wise the Row, of all places in the 
world, would not take us by the hand, 
and expend its hard cash in ambitious 
generalizations of our past history, or 
sanguine arithmetic regarding our fu- 
ture achievements. Alike amo: - 
vants aud sciolists we form the aims. 
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tive topic in this to be remembered 
Autumn of 1861. Papers on Ireland 
drew the fullest audiences at Man- 
chester, we have heard, as well as in 
Dublin, the acutest observers and the 
most practical philosophers following 
each with eulogies and prognostica- 
tions, all cast in the same mould. We 
make our best bow, and trust we may 
be kept humble under this shower of 
felicitations and flatteries. 

Much as has been said and written 
of Ireland’s new and prosperous era, 
neither the facts nor the charms of 
them are exhausted. Here and there, 
ad after day, in many and varied 
lights, interesting proofs of the same 
great mange are reflected upon the 
observer. The providential removal 
of a surplus population to lands where 
greater scope is afforded for their ac- 
tivities has already been traced in 
these pages along itsinstructive course. 
For the happy moral and physical 
effects upon those that remain be- 
hind, it were enough to say—look 
around. There is literally no part of 
the country where the improvement 
is not visible. Our agriculture has 
advanced to such an extent as to 
astonish the competent and candid 
Commissioner sent over during the 
a month by the leading journal. 

is notes have presented our farmers 
to the English public in a new aspect. 
It was generally known before that 
Irish agriculturists were expendin 
capital in manure and machinery, an 
watching every new improvement 
with a keen eye ; but the universality 
of the impulse that had been given to 
our farming interest was scarcely ap- 

reciated in the sister island. We 

ave had it illustrated more than once 
of late by the figures of the Registrar- 
General; but somehow statistics, how- 
ever clear, large, and important, fail 
to make the impression that a run 
through the country leaves upon the 
mind. The Z%mes’ writer, by tellin 
what he actually saw, of the genera 
excellence of our crops, and the entire 
absence of poverty and misery, has 
convinced his countrymen that this 
portion of the kingdom is worthy to 
rank with any other, and can no longer 
be justly derided, or pitied with im- 
punity. 

It is a remarkable fact, not, as we 
recollect, noticed by him or by re- 
cent essayists on the same theme, 
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that in the consolidation of farms 
consequent upon the emigration of 
thousands of small holders, it is the 
Irish farmer, the true-born Celt, who 
has reaped benefit, and not a stranger. 
The English and Scotch settlers—of 
whose intrusion, as some still would 
call it, so much has been made for 
political purposes—reach after all but 
a small number. It may be affirmed 
that the total of non-lrish farmers 
among our people, introduced during 
the existence of the Incumbered Es- 
tates Court and the prevalence of 
emigration, does not much exceed 
nine hundred ; and these bear a small 
eugene to the number of those 

rishmen who have acquired addi- 
tional land, often in no inconsiderable 
quantity either, from the departure 
of their neighbours to America. The 
wealth and stability resulting from 
this most natural and salutary revolu- 
tion—for such its extent entitles it to 
be considered—have fallen to the lot 
chiefly of the Irish race, the children 
of the old inhabitants. It is they 
who have been elevated and enriched 
by the sweeping off of their miser- 
able fellow-countrymen. There is no 
foundation whatever for the com- 
plaint that the Irish soil is passing 
from Irish hands. That is an entirely 
erroneous description of what has 
occurred within the past eight or ten 
years. It would be more correct to 
say that the Irish soil has, durin 
this period, become so consolida 
in Irish hands, that there is at this 
moment less likelihood of its being 
taken from the native race than at 
| previous period. 

he pauper farming class is gone— 

for such a class there was, aera ged as 
the phrase may sound to English ears. 
Those only a trifle better circum- 
stanced, who barely survived the pres- 
sure of bad seasons and visitations of 
epidemics, are now in hundreds of 
instances prosperous beyond what 
they ever could have hoped or be- 
lieved possible. A tourist, say in the 
counties of Tipperary, Cork, or Lime- 
rick, is particularly struck with this. 
He will not seldom find a well-to-do 
farmer with twice or thrice as much 
land as he held in 1849 or 1850, suc- 
cessive small holdings of his neigh- 
bours who have emigrated havin 
been added to his original acres. An 
the whole surface under the care of 
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such persons has every year become 

better tilled or stocked, as the results 

of larger dealings have from time to 

time enabled the cultivator to extend 
is enterprise. 

One instance came recently under 
the writer's own observation. A 
farmer, who was little better than a 
beggar twelve years ago, though then 
the nominal occupant of a patch of 
land, has, for some seasons, been the 
holder of what constituted four farms 
at that period, and is now a consider- 
able employer of labour, giving wages, 
as he boasts, which he would have 
conceived himself immensely fortu- 
nate in obtaining when he was the so- 
called farmer of a fifth of the soil now 
traversed by his ploughs and trodden 
by his oxen. He is a sturdy native, 
too, and in those old times expended 
no little labour and money in the 
— duties of a Repeal warden. 

ow, however, he is singularly disin- 
clined to agitation, and more anxious, 
in fact, that his newspaper shall re- 
port correctly the came of stock at 
the — fairs of Munster, Banagher, 
and Ballinasloe, than the speeches of 
The O’Donoghoe himself, or certain 
Pastorals of some repute for pith and 
ability. This man is but the type of 
a steadily increasing class, who can- 
not, of course, quite forget their earlier 
prejudices, sensations, and impulses— 
their patriotism or fanaticism—though 
their hatred of social turmoil and dis- 
taste for unpractical aspirations is, 
nevertheless, earnest and decided. 
They indulge no subversive ideas. 
They are not willingly ultramontan- 
ists, though occasionally deceived or 
coerced into joining or conniving at 
extreme movements. They will de- 
fend their religious rights. They will, 
naturally enough, seek the aggran- 
dizement of their faith. At elections, 
if at few other times, they will be 
governed by antiquated and fading 
principles and modes of thought ; but 
they have no dreams of a French in- 
vasion of Ireland. They do not think 
things would be much better for them 
.or theirs if the Pope had it all his 
own way in these latitudes. What 
is stranger still, they never sponta- 
neously utter a word in disparagement 
of the Established Church or its 
ministers. The latter, indeed, are 
usually held in esteem by Roman Ca- 
tholic farmers of respectability. The 
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occasional eccentricities of these thriv- 
= and peaceful agriculturists—their 
infrequent outbursts of political zeal 
—must not be construed to mean more 
than a flickering revival of all but 
Bg ey memories and habits. 
hat an analogous improvement 
characterizes higher grades of the po- 
pulation may be inferred from the tem- 
— and propriety with which 
otty questions were discussed dur- 
ing the late meeting of the Social 
Science Association. It would be 
impossible to conceive more strongly 
marked differences of opinion than 
exist amongst us, for example, on 
the subject of education. Yet prin- 
ciples and details in this department 
were both debated with much spirit, 
but no breach of decorum. The parties 
are not worse friends as individuals 
than before ; and if nothing has been 
done towards a settlement of the ques- 
tion, it is, at least, proved that con- 
scientious convictions, which every 
one is bound to respect, and nota dis- 
honourable spirit of faction, cause 
these irreconcilable differences and 
life-long disputes. One fact seems to 
have been proved to demonstration, 
if nothing else came of the logomachy: 
that the existing governmental sys- 
tem, if upheld on its present basis, 
will never be considered by either of 
the great religious sections sufficient 
to release it, as a creed, from the re- 
sponsibility of imparting a special 
religious and secular coueniian to 
such young persons as it can attract 
to its schools. With or without the 
assistance of the State, schools will 
be maintained in which religion will 
leaven daily instruction ; and it must 
be admitted by the coldest politician 
that the sacrifices made for so long a 
time by the clergy and lay members 
of the Established Church to give 
this cme effect arean unexampled 
exhibition of sincerity and self-denial. 
Next in importance of the matters 
introduced to the late Congress (since 
this term has become accepted) were 
the Irish reformatory system and the 
changes agitated for in the manage- 
ment of the poor. The eulogists of 
the reformatory scheme were numer- 
ous ; its critics few. This fact illus- 
trates one of the drawbacks to the 
dignity and usefulness of the society 
of which Lord Brougham is prophet 
and apostle. What is everybody’s 








is nobody’s business. An institution 
or project, consequently, provided it 
savours of benevolence, may, even 
through its authorized apologists or 
paid officials, occupy the attention of 
the society, and receive its formal 
sanction, for whatever that may stand. 
Statements privately prepared for 
such occasions are likely to pass un- 
questioned, and to be accepted as 
settled experiences, or set down as 
axioms. Whether they are challenged 
or not is purely an accident. Suppos- 
ing no one present armed with the 
facts or arguments to meet them, their 
authors may crow forth a triumph ; 
and this were little matter if the 
latform of the Association did not 
end an adventitious value to unsifted 
theories, the attractive exterior of 
which may often lead even distin- 
guished persons to utter rash com- 
mendations. These expressions are 
duly quoted at succeeding meetings 
by amiable hero-worshippers as cer- 
tain of the fixed principles of the new 
Social Science, points removed from 
the field of inquiry and experiment, 
although the outside public—the su- 
rior tribunal whose decision must 
given to lend the axiom its final 
and real value—have by no means 
agreed as to its wisdom. In the sum- 
mer of 1862 we shall not be surprised 
to find it averred, as a thing deter- 
mined in Dublin, that the rearing of 
Irish pauper children in religious or 
other institutions outside the work- 
house, managed by extraneous bodies, 
and the separation of the children 
from their parents, is preferable to 
the existing or “y other system. 
This, it need scarcely be added, was 
not proved either in the Four Courts 
or before the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee at Westminster, which, indeed, 
reported to quite an opposite effect. 
A colour is lent to this over-esti- 
mate of the papers read before the 
body by their subsequent publication 
in a large and useful volume. We 
know few more interesting books than 
the “ Transactions of the Association 
for the year 1860,’ when it met in 
Glasgow, and, were this a fitting op- 
ortunity, many curious facts might 
& picked from that source ; but it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
articles of which it is composed receive 
no special authority from being read 
before '@ crowded Section, in a public 
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hall, to an audience that may chance, 
or may not, to know any thing of the 
topic. The name of the author of a 
ee essay may give it weight ; 
ut, in general, the papers are only 
written contributions to the public 
argument of important questions, and 
occupy the same footing as if they 
had turned up ina sasniilet or news- 
paper. The only value of the asso- 
ciation, in truth, is as a medium for 
the publication of facts that other- 
wise might not come to the knowledge 
of the social philosopher, and for elicit- 
ing the experience of such persons as 
are actually engaged in prosecuting 
any special scheme of benevolence. 
hether the Social Science body 
is framed on the best possible model 
for the purposes in view may prob- 
ably be questioned. Several of the 
projectors had been previously inter- 
ested in the British Association, and 
abandoned it from finding that its 
strict limitation of subjects and modes 
of treatment fettered them in dealing 
with matters of great practical mo- 
ment. It is not insinuated that they 
acted unwisely in founding a society 
with more extended views in a parti- 
cular direction, but it may fairly be 
doubted whether all was done that 
was necessary when the machinery of 
the older body was copied identically 
in the new one. The peculiar scope 
of the Social Science Association, and 
the nature of the topics, possibly re- 
quired a considerably modified orga- 
nization. One fact it is impossible to 
conceal, that the papers read at Man- 
chester, for the most part, were the 
composition of a higher class of 
thinkers than those produced here. 
Their authors were persons whose 
position and pursuits gave them a 
title to address the public. Essays 
were submitted to the daily audiences 
in Dublin, supposed to be made u 
of highly accomplished persons, whic 
were little above the themes of school- 
boys, containing not a solitary fresh 
fact or principle, and scarcely the 
shadow of a motive beyond the grati- 
fication of individual vanity. It can- 
not be a wholesome state of things 
when persons in subordinate positions 
in public offices may lecture the pub- 
lic flippantly from the centre of a 
company comprising the leading intel- 
lects of the time. This is to bring 
discredit upon science, and to impair 
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the usefulness of an important insti- 
tution. Much more efficient checks 
are necessary against the reception of 
unimportant papers from persons of 
no standing, locally or otherwise, if 
the Society is to preserve the respect 
of the public and continue to perform 
a useful function. 

Neither this looseness of super- 
vision, however, nor the mistakes of 
strangers in applying English prin- 
ciples and experiences to several social 
problems peculiar to ourselves alone, 
marred the effect of an important con- 
vention, by which our views have 
been widened and ourrange of thought 
liberalized. The net result of all 
the discussions on specially Irish 
affairs was the conclusion to “let 
well alone;”’ and to fasten atten- 
tion upon that lesson of the Con- 
gress is a principal aim of these re- 
marks. The departments are few at 
— in which Ireland requires any 

cial Science cobbling. The best 
papers read during the meeting were 
explanatory of our progress, or a his- 
tory of our development, rather than 
suggestionsformultipliedreforms. No 
composition awakened more real in- 
terest, for example, than Judge Long- 
field’s retrospect of our progress, de- 
livered as introductory to the business 
of the Social Economy Department ; 
and it may be said to have conclu- 
sively shown how independent we are 
of all empirical schemes of ameliora- 
tion, how much the natural course of 
events is cee us, and to what 
an extent our best social policy may 
be said to be conveyed in the single 
word, patience. The facts stated by 
Judge Longfield were 7 to any- 
body, but this in nowise detracts from 
his merit in having recognised that 
they were the right thing to bring 
forward on the occasion, in preference 
to any speculative topic upon which 

eater originality of mind might have 
Coe exhibited. 

That we have lost nothing by the 

diminution of our people oe be 

athered from the following facts. 

n 1841, there were in round num- 
bers, thirteen millions and a half acres 
of arable land in Ireland ; in 1860, 
the total had risen to fifteen and a 
half millions, or an addition of about 
fourteen per cent., represented by re- 
clamations, enclosing, embanking, and 
largely by draining of bog lands. To 
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say nothing of what has been spent 
upon the arable land, to increase its 
value, the amount of which there is 
no means of ascertaining, we know 
that a million sterling of the sum 
yoo at the disposal of the Board of 
Works by Parliament has been lent 
to landed proprietors for draining pur- 
poses. This sum, however, went but 
a short way to the accomplishment of 
the results already noticed, and it 
would be highly unjust to our land- 
holders to assert that they have re- 
posed supinely upon State aid. While 
the acres reclaimed by means of loan 
number for the period mentioned 
200,000, those brought into cultivation 
by private effort approach 2,000,000. 
What a view does this give of the 
elasticity of our resources? What 
the State has done for us bears but a 
small relation to what we have done 
for ourselves. For every pound lent 
us from the public purse we have ex- 
pended ten pounds. 

It seems a fair estimate—we state 
it on the authority of practical men, 
familiar with the country—that, dur- 
ing the same interval the capital em- 
age in farming has been trebled. 

ake the article of live stock. In 
1841 its total value in ireland was 
twenty-one millions sterling; it is 
now thirty-four millions, or there- 
abouts—an increase of fifty per cent. 
in twenty years. Even this, as Judge 
Longfield observed, does not show the 
full increase, as the cattle have been 
valued by the Registrar-General atthe 
same figure year after year, though 
they have become greatly improved 
in breed and condition. Nor need a 
limit be fixed to the capital so in- 
vested, since the demand for Irish-fed 
beasts is still increasing, and the 
temptations to our farmers to put 
every shilling they earn into profit- 
able use are irresistible. Ten years 
hence, in all probability, the story of 
prosperity will be the same, only 
augmented in degree. 
he steady influx of wealth during 
the last ten years, is, at first sight, 
scarcely credible. Of the savings of 
the people two millions and a-third 
have been invested in Government 
stock—a very large sum when it is 
borne in mind that during the same 
on eight hundred miles of railway 
ve been constructed at a cost of 
eleven millions sterling; and,although 
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at first a large amount of English 
capital was invested in these enter- 
prises, for some years there has been 
a steady tendency to its replacement 
by Irish money. Irish railways will 
soon be almost wholly the property 
of Irishmen. The tratflic on the 
branch lines is increasing, and, as yet, 
improvident branches have not been 
made, except in cases of small import- 
ance. Wherever these minor lines 
have run they have been demanded 
and mostly subscribed for by the re- 
sidents in the districts through which 
they pass, a large portion of the money 
being that of the farmers themselves, 
who seem to think it a proud thing 
to have even a few pounds in their 
district railway. The gross receipts 
of the Irish lines, excluding a few 
where the traffic is not yet developed, 
pay nearly four per cent. upon the 
— expended. 

ut there are a class of persons 
amongst us who entertain a mortal 
enmity to sheep and oxen, and are 
not quite clear whether railways also 
should not be anathema as an exter- 
minating influence. We are not con- 
cerned to argue with them about the 
motives of emigrants, or the extent to 
which the removal of the people to 
America or Canada must be referred 
to an invasion of horned cattle or 
screaming steam-engines; but we 
know, from unquestionable data, that 
the residue of the population are very 
comfortable, and we may conclude 
that this comfort will last as lon 
as pasture-farming and the outlet o 
emigration continue. With a return 
to an undue proportion of tillage and a 
stoppage of emigration, all our former 
difficulties would begin to grow upon 
us again, and another famine might 
become necessary, in the ways of Pro- 
vidence, to restore the balance of so- 
ciety. Ireland might or might not 
support, as some assert, ten millions 
of people ; but no one will deny that 
the experiment of employing and feed- 
ing a much less number is not one to 
be coveted. Far better for us to have 
a smaller population adequately pro- 
vided for by the modes of farming 
best suited to our social and geogra- 
phical position. There will ess 
apprehension of dreadful crises, more 
buoyancy, contentment, and peace be- 
tween eae Even an inconveni- 
ently large population is a source of 
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numerous evils. Its disposition, ne- 
cessarily riotous, not only disturbs 
confidence, but tempts the agitator to 
seek the gratification of a pestilent 
ambition ; and artificial miseries thus 
arise to render the natural ones doubly 
fatal. Supposing emigration to occur 
spontaneously, and not to be promoted 
by evictions or oppression, 3 toa 
certain point it is an unmixed blessing 
to a country circumstanced like ours. 
Those sympathies of race which would 
rather see an Irishman starve at home, 
and keep his neighbour starving with 
him, than prosper in a young settle- 
ment abroad, are much too exalted 
and subtle for ordinary comprehen- 
sion. 

In the marvellous chapter of Irish 
statistics the most curious leaf of all 
is that which relates to the wages of 
labour. Persons of less than middle 
age recollect the harrowing details of 
the Devon Commission Report. Some 
years hence, when the generation 
which could corroborate them from 
ocular experience has flitted away, 
their successors will be incredulous 
about statements that will seem so 
extraordinary respecting a country 
flowing in their day with milk and 
honey. Fourpenny-a-day labourers 
have long been unknown in Ireland. 
In very few districts would over three 
times that rate of wages satisfy the 
labourer now. His pay, on an aver- 
age of the year, is fully 1s. 6d. over 
two-thirds of the hieak, and employ- 
ment is steady for every hard-work- 
ing and well-behaved man. The Irish 
labourer feeds as well as the English. 
He has as merry a heart, and, from his 
vivacious Cinposition, perhaps enjoys 
life better. Nor is there much of the 
serfdom remaining which in former 
times attached to the condition of the 
farm-labourer. When a man can al- 
most immediately find fresh employ- 
ment if ill-treated, he must acquire 
self-respect, and his employer will re- 

rd him with different feelings than 

ormerly. ‘The increase in his daily 
pay is but a part of the improvement 
effected by circumstances in the con- 
dition of the Irish peasant. He is 
never seen barefooted now. He will 
seldom be found drunk. The entire 
absence of rags in most of the villages 
of the South would drive a Lanca- 
shire papermaker distracted. In like 
manner, from the operation of the 
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Poor Law system and the Medical Re- 
lief Acts, there are no mendicants on 
the road-side exhibiting dirty sores 
to touch the hearts of passers-by. 

In one remarkable respect we are 
still very backward. Our labouring 
population are wretchedly lodged. The 
mud hovel continues, with all its 
filthy appurtenances, as a reproach 
to the landlords of the country. The 
agricultural labourer earning as much 
as second-rate tradesmen in large 
towns eats and sleeps in a hut often 
without either chimney or window. 
A large family herd together in one 
miserable earth-floored apartment, 
amid damp, foul air, and deficienc 
of light. But of this misery, which 
it is entirely unnecessary the labour- 
ing population should endure, they 
are themselves se to make 
bitter complaint. The sign is hope- 
ful, especially as it is frequently ac- 
companied with rudeattempts tomake 
things better. The lower animals are 
now as a rule thrust forth from the 
cabin of the labourer to such a shed 
as he can build with road-stuff and 
wattles at the rear. Glass is more 
frequent than boards or rags in the 
poor man’s window, and a nearer ap- 
proach to internal cleanliness is dis- 
coverable by such visitors as recollect 
the state of these dwellings ten years 
ago. Still, this reform in house ac- 
commodation is not one which the 
labourer can accomplish for himself. 
It is a common complaint with the 
wives of the poorer field-workers that 
it is impossible to make their cottages 
more comfortable, from their wretch- 
ed construction and the materials of 
which they are built. Before any 
greater neatness and propriety are 
brought about the lower class of mud 
cabin must be abolished. It is an 
eye-sore beside our well-cropped fields 
and wealthy pastures, and there 
would be no column of the Census- 
tables more encouraging than that 
which tells how many cabins have 
disappeared, if we were sure that an 
injustice had not been done in any 
case, or a harsh proceeding resorted 
to with a good motive. No one 
wishes to throw down cabins in order 
to leave the people houseless, but 
every friend of the agricultural la- 
bourer and cottier will do what in 
him lies to promote a change which 
would go farther to prevent the pea- 
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santry from relapsing into idleness, 
turbulence, and dissipation than any 
other conceivable measure. 

At the period of the former Census 
there were in Ireland 135,589 “fourth- 
class houses,” or cabins, with one 
room for all the members of the 
family of every age and sex. These 
were distributed thus :—In Leinster, 
30,203 ; in Ulster, 23,613; in Mun- 
ster, 50,187; in Connaught, 31,586. 
The number has been considerably 
reduced since, as the forthcoming 
Census Reports will show, and this 
change has occurred through no vio- 
lent process of eviction. The evic- 
tions of the last decade have been 
comparatively few. In addition to 
emigration, the cause has been the 
erection of a better class of cottages for 
their labourers by many landed pro- 
prietors and large farmers ; and it 
would be an interesting fact if we 
could learn to what extent this spe- 
cies of improvement has gone for- 
ward, with the districts in which it 
has chiefly taken place. That our 
landlords are more alive than for- 
merly to their duty in this respect 
is proved, among other things, by 
the establishment of a special de- 
erry in the Royal Agricultural 

ciety of Ireland for promoting the 


improvement of the dwellings and 
domestic condition of the agricultural 


po ulation. Many noble ladies and 
adies of high family have become 
associates of the society for the pur- 
~ of oa this benevolent 

esign, and there lies before us a list 
of these excellent persons, who are 
distributed over almost every county 
in the four provinces. It would be 
impossible to say too much in praise 
of the spirit in which this good work 
has been undertaken. The existence 
of such a project shows how truly it 
is recognised that, permanently to im- 
prove the peasant and his family, it is 
chiefly necessary to give him a decent 
lodging. With clean and sound 
wi a comfortable chimney-corner, 
and oe window, will come a de- 
sire for tidiness and dislike of riot and 
debauch. There is no peasantry in 
the world upon whom such salutary 
influences ought to operate more ra- 
ey and strongly than upon the 
rish. The society already named 
offers one of its large gold medals, to 
be called “The Associates’ Medal,” 
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(or the value in money) to each county 
in Ireland from which £5 is contri- 
buted by associates, to be competed 
for by landlords who shall, within the 
year 1861, build and complete upon 
their property, or on land in their oc- 
eupation, the greatest number (and 
not less than four) of the most ap- 
Pe cottages, with not less than 

alf a statute rood of land, or more 
than half an acre attached, suitable 
for the occupation of agricultural la- 
bourers, or tradesmen usually em- 
ployed on a farm. The expense of 
each cottage is not to exceed £80. 
The project might be made even more 
useful if it had another department 
offering a stimulus to the erection of 
a second class of houses, a trifling de- 
gree inferior in character, rudely but 
comfortably built, each with three 
apartments and aslate roof. It is not 
sufficiently known, perhaps, that un- 
der the Act 23 Vic., cap. 19, loans 
may be obtained from the Treasury 
for providing improved house accom- 
modation for the labouring classes in 
Treland, and papers of instruction as 
to the mode of application, and other 
matters, may be had from the proper 
authorities. 

Of two rather elaborate essays re- 
cently published on Ireland,* that 
which bears no author’s name is 
ossessed of less practical interest. 

he other, by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
will be read with unflagging attention 
even by those who but partially agree 
with the often too broad and sweeping 
generalizations of the writer. The 
title of the first book is somewhat de- 
ceptive. Opening it with the expec- 
tation of finding a discussion relative 
to the character and influence of the 
public men among whom we move, 
and the principles at present in con- 
tention, we are disappointed to see 
that it is a memoir, with nothing 
very new in it either, of Swift, 
Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell. Hay- 
ing no taste for travelling back to 
the days of the former three, we 
come, with a skip, to the chapters on 
O’Connell—a name, marvellous to say, 
but seldom mentioned in Ireland—a 
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memory entirely without influencé. 
The writer is the eulogist of the agi- 
tator, and attributes to him a higher 
character than do the very Irishmen 
whom for many years he led through 
long political campaigns. It isin the 
closing chapter, however, that his 
eneral views on our affairs are stated. 
e does not believe in the perma- 
nence of our existing prosperity and 
comparative content: he thinks the 
representations common respecting it 
“absurdly overcharged.” He was 
resent at a lecture delivered in Dub- 
in to an assembly “of the middle 
classes” by “one of the most popular 
of the Irish priests,” in the course of 
which the lecturer having announced 
his opinion that England would sooner 
or later lose India, an incident oc- 
curred, on which he remarks, “The 
prophecy, one would fancy, was not 
very startling, or very novel; and it 
was delivered in a simple conversa- 
tional tone, without any of those 
rhetorical artifices that are employed 
to excite enthusiasm. It was re- 
sponded to by a burst of the most 
impassioned and unanimous applause, 
and it was some time before the lec- 
turer could resume.” “This,” he adds, 
“is a fair specimen of the prevailin 
feeling. These things are not trivial 
for they indicate an intense and a 
deep-rooted aversion to England.” We, 
who are more familiar with such in- 
cidents than a superficial observer, 
here for a holiday, seeing all things 
Trish through English spectacles, do 
not start at matters of the kind. We 
assign their simple and proper value 
to these ebullitions, They are—voz et 
preterea nihil. When such demon- 
strations were universal; when this 
popular will, which, in our case, judg- 
ing hastily by cast-iron rules, the 
writer so greatly fears, was carefully 
organized after years of labour, to 
whose aims high genius had lent its 
force—what came of it all? Leaders 
were not wanting then; the material 
to be worked upon was in far better 
condition for the agitator than it 
ever again can be. Numbers, the 
great element of strength in the hands 
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of those who would promote rebel- 
lion, would fail whatever successors 
of the former enthusiasts a wicked 
fate should stir up. With all respect 
to the author, moreover, even in a 
country where sectarian influences 
and those of race still exert a power- 
ful control over the popular mind, 
material prosperity is an effective 
guarantee against rebellious inclina- 
tions. The agitators, old and young, 
were more mighty because the people 
were poor than because they were 
patriotic. It would have required 
very decided and trying religious or 
political grievancesto swell the Repeal 
movement, had the country, between 

841 and 1848, not suffered from bad 

arvests and an overplus of labour. 
As long as these forms of evil do not 
recur, we can smile at the lingering 
tokens of a rebellious spirit, whose 
importance is here hurriedly exagge- 
rated. If we admit its continued ex- 
istence, we see no reason to fear its 
power, or to give such an exaggerated 
representation of its prevalence as the 
following :— 


** Public opinion (in Ireland) is dis- 
eased—diseased to the very core. Instead 
of circulating in healthy action through 
the land, it stagnates, it coagulates, it 
corrupts. The disease manifests itself 
in sullen discontent, in close warfare, in 
secret societies, in almost puerile parox- 
ysms of hatred against England, in a 
perpetual vacillation on all points but 
one—antipathy to the existing system. 

Those who examine the popular 
press, or who attend the popular meet- 
ings in Ireland, will easily appreciate the 
extent ofthis antipathy. During the few 
years that followed the famine it was 
supposed to have passed away, but the 
Russian war, the Indian rebellion, and 
the Italian question, dispelled the illu- 
sion ; and the journals that once dilated 
most eloquently on the tranquillity of 
Ireland have since confessed that the 
people are at heart as discontented as 
ever.” 


The writer has conjured up this 
horrible phantom, we must think, in 
order to form a groundwork and pre- 
text for the suggested demolition of 
the Established Church, which really 
seems to be the only conclusion he 
has a desire to arrive at. The 
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mention of this fact may indicate 
enough as to the tendencies of his 
mind, and save us the trouble of show- 
ing from another of his works,* how 
little capable he is of interpreting the 
religious aspects of national life, or 
of comprehending those less easily 
recognized but more important signs 
of the times, in comparison with which 
latitudinarian affectations sink into 
insignificance. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith traces our his- 
tory in a more practical spirit, and 
with great show of candour. He has 
clearer ideas on the recent changes 
through which we have passed. “ Na- 
ture,” he says, “took the remedy at 
last into her own hands.” “The 
torrent of emigration,” he adds, “ has 
now probably reduced the population 
nearly to the point at which plenty 
and comfort will become attainable, 
and the moral checks will begin to 
operate.” “Growing prosperity will 
diminish the evil of absenteeism.” 
“Civil and agrarian disturbance are 
passing away in the train of famine 
and despair ; and justice finds no work 
for her hands in Tipperary.” In oppo- 
sition to his anonymous rival, he eon- 
tinues :—‘‘ No one, who is not inter- 
ested in keeping up discontent pre- 
tends to doubt that Treland is rapidly 
becoming a more prosperous and a 
happier country. But there are some 
persons who are interested in keeping 
up discontent, and the calamitous 
past has but too surely left them ma- 
terials for some time to work on.” 
“Trish agitators,” he fears, “ may long 
be able to prevent the continuance of 
such unbroken and secure tranquil- 
lity as is requisite in order to en- 
courage a sufficient influx of the 
now common riches of the empire 
into its most backward portion, and 
to raise Ireland to the level of Eng- 
lish and Scotch prosperity ;” but he is 
of opinion that destiny has no more 
civil wars in store for luton Like 
the writer previously spoken of, how- 
ever, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who deli- 
vered those sentiments before a liter- 
ary society in Oxford, inveighs against 
what he calls the Anglican establish- 
ment, and with an extraordinary per- 
version of facts and principles, de- 
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clares that “nothing can afford a 
shadow of excuse for the state of 
things existing in Spain, unless it be 
the state of things existing in Ire- 
land.” In pressing this view, the 
author forgets the leading features 
of our actual condition. He fixes 
upon what is no grievance to Roman 
Catholics, and is never represented 
as such except to point a newspaper 
article, or elicit applause from an 
unthinking audience. What remains 
of Irish disaffection has nothing to 
do with the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church. He might as well 
say that the difficulties which the 
Emperor ‘Napoleon or King Victor 
Emmanuel find in the French or 
Italian priesthood arise from a similar 
cause. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s panacea 
of Irish voluntaryism, equally with the 
counsels of his competitor in author- 
ship against “clerical influence,” do 
not touch the real difficulties, which 
we can only hope that time, natural 
prosperity, moderation, and a grow- 
ing mutual respect, will modify and 
deprive of their worst sting. We 
have fortunately no occasion to con- 
sult these oracles. Their advice, well 
meant and sincere, is quite gratui- 
tous. They are even obliged to allow 
themselves that the natural progress 
of things, under favour of Providence, 
has disappointed revolutionaries, 
weakened faction, diminished secta- 
rian rancour, and bound the two coun- 
tries more closely together. It is our 
more rational conclusion than theirs, 
that the same influences, in their 
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steady Fe during a further 
period of material prosperity, will 
produce the same results in a still 
more marked degree ; and we are con- 
tent to trust to this vis medicatriz 
nature, in preference to the danger- 
ous and unjust principles of treatment 
recommended S physicians at a dis- 
tance, who, having made a rash diag- 
nosis, without due personal examina- 
tion of the patient or continued ob- 
servation of his habits, are all the 
more unsafe from their overweening 
confidence in their own undoubted 
abilities. As may have been judged 
from these remarks, we hold the more 
cheery view of Ireland’s prospects. 
We believe her material prosperity, 
if it shall continue for a score of years 
to come, will exert a powerful effect 
in quelling revolutionary impulses, 
and will create a sounder national 
feeling—that of simple personal con- 
tentment—than any rallying cry of 
race, or creed, or equality of constitu- 
tional position. e flatter ow'selves 
that we have got already a good way 
on the road to this result, and that 
against difficulties which can scarcely 
recur in worse forms than those which 
have been successfully encountered. 
All thoughtful men will deprecate 
any such impatient artificial efforts to 
remove social anomalies as have been 
empirically recommended. Ireland is 
working out her own regeneration by 
the instrumentality of her industry, 
and he is no friend who would dis- 
place this process for any political 
specific whatsoever. 
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